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BEHIND THE LINES 



by Gregory Curtis 



Five days a week, nine months a year, dutiful parents 
roust their children, see that they're dressed, pack 
lunches, round up books, make sure various cards, 
reports, permission slips, and excuses are signed, 
serve breakfast, pile the kids into the car or send them off 
to the bus stop or out the door to answer the honk of a car 
pool or set them out walking to . . . what? The common 
perception is that our schools and colleges are a shambles 
from which students emerge older but no wiser, still unable 
to read or compute. The news is a steady litany of declining 
test scores, tales of violence in the classroom, and headlines 
like the one in the Houston Post early this June: 21 Percent 
OF Texans Illiterate, Study Claims. And for the first time 
in years education is an important political issue. Mark 
White wants his teacher pay raises with new taxes to pay for 
them. Ronald Reagan is weighing in with his call for a return 
to "basics" in education. His view is bolstered by the recent 
report from the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, whose alarm at its dismal findings on the state of 
our schools is indicated by the report's title: A Nation at 
Risk. 

Who or what is to blame? There is no shortage of possible 
culprits. Students, at least those who care, blame teachers. 
Teachers blame parents for lack of support and for send- 
ing their monstrously unruly offspring into the classroom. 
Parents, particularly white parents, blame the federal gov- 
ernment for imposing busing. The federal government 
blames local school administrators for not fulfilling their 
responsibilities under the law. Local school administrators 
blame local politicians for not budgeting enough money to 
build good schools and hire good teachers. And local politi- 
cians blame other local politicians of the opposing party. 
Each person in this vicious circle of finger-pointing has a 
case, but it is time to break the circle and assess the fun- 
damental blame. 

One man who has worked relentlessly for years to do just 
that is Richard Mitchell. He teaches at Glassboro State Col- 
lege in New Jersey, but eight times a year he writes, prints, 
and publishes the Underground Grammarian, an acerbic, 
combative, and fearless broadside that lies squarely in the 
tradition of Tom Paine. The focus of Mitchell's contempt and 
the butt of his jokes are those he calls the educationists. They 
are professors of education, school administrators, govern- 
ment bureaucrats, and academic researchers whose sin, 
worse even than the wretched prose of their journals and 
reports, is believing that the goal of education is not to con- 
vey knowledge but to integrate the individual into a par- 
ticular kind of society. As a result, driver's education 
assumes the same importance as mathematics, and our 
schools are increasingly weighed down with noncourses like 
the Two-Career Couple, which was offered for credit at 
SMU last spring. 

In the Grammarian published in April, Mitchell begins 
with what has become the most-quoted line from A Nation at 
Risk: "If an unfriendly foreign power had attempted to im- 
pose on America the mediocre educational performance that 
exists today, we might well have viewed it as an act of war." 
After noting the sentence's lunky English— how can you im- 
pose a performance that exists?— he unleashes a full blitz: 
But there is no whisper in this report of the bums 
who must be thrown out if anything is to change. The 



sad state of the schools, which the commission aptly 
characterizes by its allusion to courses in bachelor liv- 
ing, is remarkably less sad for those vast legions of 
people who make livings from the fact that the deepest 
principles of American educationism do not merely 
permit but actually require courses in bachelor living, 
and other like travesties beyond counting. Such things 
were not smuggled in through the boiler-room in the 
dead of night. Commissions, committees, boards of 
"education," all approved them. Professors of educa- 
tion, who concocted such courses, commended them, 
and designed programs for "teaching" the "teaching" 
of them. Legislatures enacted them. Supervisors, 
developers, co-ordinators, facilitators, hastened into 
the service of every new empire and began at once 
the preparation of grant proposals for more of the 
same . . . Those bachelor living courses and all their 
siblings are not nasty growths on an otherwise healthy 
organism. They are the heart of the matter, and they 
will never go away unless the ideology that spawns 
them is specifically repudiated. 

There is nothing even close to such a repudiation in 
the report. 

Such a repudiation would have to begin at the top of the 
educational system. But in the catalog for the University of 
Texas at Austin for the coming fall there are such courses as 
Survey of Public Relations, Television Criticism, Briefings 
and Sales Presentations, Family Life Education, Human Sex- 
uality (with its lugubrious text), Science Fiction, and a com- 
position course, now mercifully being phased out but still 
taken by hundreds of sophomores each year, titled Rhetoric 
of Popular Culture. Its text includes advertisements, news- 
paper stories, selections from best-sellers, and magazine 
stories, including— we beg forgiveness— one from Texas 
Monthly. These courses are an immense lost opportunity. 
What in the Survey of Public Relations is going to serve a 
student, even a business student, as well as a course in 
history, physics, French, or, what the hell, beginning piano? 
Wouldn't those hundreds of sophomores reading ads in 
Rhetoric of Popular Culture be better off reading 'The Eve 
of St. Agnes," even if they hate it? I know that for kids whose 
brains have been plugged into Sony Walkmans since puber- 
ty, ads are more accessible, more familiar, and initially more 
interesting than Keats. But that's no reason not to teach his 
poetry. That's the reason to teach his poetry. Anything less 
is a concession to ignorance, a failure of will. 

I asked one professor whether a student who had been 
allowed to choose a course in science fiction over a course 
in Chaucer wouldn't have been cheating himself, even 
assuming he never read a word of Chaucer again after the 
class. "Well," he said, "I can't say. That's a moral and 
political judgment." Then he went on, "Who gets to decide 
what the dominant culture is? There are all sorts of class 
questions involved in that." This stance, that it is impossible 
to make choices between classics and pulp, even that it is 
somehow immoral to make such a choice, was widely echoed 
by other faculty members. It is wrong for society to decide 
what its members may or may not read. That's a sim- 
ple matter of freedom of personal choice. But that's not 
teaching. Teaching is making choices, assigning relative val- 
ues, insisting on the best. If professors cannot make judg- 
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ments, how are they to teach their stu- 
dents to make them? 

The dishonesty of this vacillation is ap- 
parent in the proliferation of courses 
whose existence depends upon a political 
stance determined by either gender or 
race. To continue for the moment to pick 
on the department of English, which is 
typical in this regard, a student this fall 
will be offered the following courses: 
Mexican American Rhetoric and Com- 
position, Introduction to Black Literature, 
Introduction to Women in Literature, 
Mexican Folklore, Women and Scandina- 
vian Literature, Mexican American Life 
and Literature of the Southwest, Introduc- 
tion to Women's Studies in Humanities, 
Mothers and Daughters in Literature, 
Contemporary Black Writing, and Race, 
Class, and Gender. Where are the equally 
stimulating and significant courses that 
could be given on the soldier in literature 
or the professional man or the minister or, 
for that matter, the teacher? The answer is 
that the first group of courses are sails put 
up to catch prevailing political winds, just 
as the second set would catch winds from 
a different quadrant. But the winds should 
not have been tested in the first place. 
This is an example of what Richard 
Mitchell meant when he said American 
schools are no longer intended to educate 
but to adapt students to a certain kind of 
society, and thus they not only permit but 
need courses like bachelor living and 
others narrowly defined by race and 
gender. And if these are allowed, then 
what rational argument could oppose the 
teaching of courses of ever-narrowing 
interests based on vastly different politi- 
cal beliefs — Free Enterprise in Liter- 
ature, Pronuclear Energy Rhetoric and 
Composition, Creation Science Studies? 

There is a way for the schools to be 
saved. Two things need to happen. One 
will cost money and one will save money. 
For now Mark White should get his 
teacher pay raises and the taxes to finance 
them. In fact, teachers ought to be paid 
quite a bit more than they're making 
now— $50,000 for the best in high school 
and grade school and more than that for 
college. Why not? That alone would at- 
tract the intelligent and ambitious to 
teaching and make our schools the envy of 
the world. But this money should be of- 
fered as one part of a bargain. Educators 
need to be made to knuckle down and 
teach what needs to be taught in language, 
mathematics, science, and humanities. 
This would result in the elimination of the 
phony baloney courses as well as their 
teachers, administrators, textbooks, and 
multimedia visual aids, providing the 
$50,000 for those who deserve it. Other- 
wise we will continue to fashion a gen- 
eration that thinks literature is a course 
in science fiction, psychology a course in 
human sexuality, philosophy a course 
in family life education. And that genera- 
tion, defiant in their ignorance, will never 
understand why their children should 
have to learn anything at all.# 
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THE ROAR OF THE CROWD 



Holding Forth 

It was like a breath of stale air! Great! 
"The Bar Bar" [TM, May 1983] will save 
this newcomer to Texas a lot of time and 
money. 

A career spanning three decades, with 
bar tabs from Ohio to Connecticut, quali- 
fies me, I think, to offer the following 
additions to Atkinson's Rules of Drinking: 

Never drink where they take credit 
cards. It increases the price of the booze 
and attracts the wrong crowd. Bar bars 
have tabs. 

Never drink where they sell T-shirts. 
No regular would ever buy one. 

Never drink where they have a listed 
telephone. All bar bars have a pay phone 
and an unlisted phone under the bar for 
regulars, so they can place bets. 

Tom Rausch 
Boston 

Just let me say this, just this one thing. 
Hey, hey! That Jim Atkinson, boy, he 
sure can write, can't he? Yeah, when he 
wants to, that boy can write a story, hey! 
Yes, sir. I mean that story he did on 
drinking and Joe Miller's. Hey man, that 
guy can write, ya' know what I mean? 

Robert Schwab 
Bryan 

We were disappointed with the two arti- 
cles about Texas bars. Not all Texans are 
interested in bars; most of us are trying to 
do something about getting drunk drivers 
off our highways. 

We did appreciate the article by A. C. 
Greene, "Jesus and Mead's Fine Bread" 
[TM, May 1983]. Give us more articles 
like that. 

Ray and Lela Gilliam 
Refugio 

If every respected writer is entitled to 
an occasional goof-off, Mr. Atkinson 
took care of that in his dull, overlong, 
eclectic piece on bar bariana in Texas. It 
is in monumental bad taste and performs 
a great disservice. It encourages drinking 
oneself into mindless euphoria before 
(probably) driving home or to the next 
bar. 

Bob Hen 
Dallas 

Set 'Em Up, Joe 

I was really looking forward to Jim At- 
kinson's article on "The 89 Greatest Texas 
Bars" [TM, May 1983], but I soon found 
out that I've been in only two of them. 

Guess that just goes to show that beauty 
is in the eye of the beerholder. 

Mike Strickland 
Houston 

Address letters to Roar of the Crowd, Texas 
Monthly, Box 1569, Austin. Texas 78767. All 
letters addressed to Texas Monthly are subject 
to publication. Letters may be edited for clarity 
and length. 
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How could Jim Atkinson have left 
out . . . 

. . . Boehler's in San Antonio? 

A. C. Rubey III 
San Antonio 

. . . Maribelle's in Kemah and Carlos' 
Beergarden in Webster? 

Elizabeth Ross 
Houston 

... the Rodeway Club in Mercedes and 
the Glass Slipper in La Feria? 

Isabel Schmerber 
Weslaco 

Pretty soon one of Mr. Atkinson's 
anointed bar bars will be rubble rubble. 
Moriarty's, in downtown El Paso, is on a 
block that some Houston developer has 
purchased. It will close next month. 
Rumor has it that an office building will 
go up where that authentic pub is now. Or 
perhaps even a parking lot parking lot. At 
any rate, the favored hangout of print 
journalists and pressmen here will fall to 
progress, leaving folks who can't make 
last call anywhere else (like me— I get off 
at 1 a.m.) in dire straits. 

Robert Owens 
El Paso 

Thank you for not mentioning the name 
of my bar bar. 

Scott C. Becken 
Houston 

White Wash 

Paul Burka has apparently captured the 
essence of Mark White ["Mark White's 
Coming-Out Party," TM, May 1983], 
from conservative to moderate to popu- 
list—whatever will further his ambitions. 

To paraphrase Ayn Rand, he is the most 
dangerous politician of all — one who has 
no philosophy. The disturbing thing is 
that Mr. Burka seems to consider that a 
virtue. 

Ralph B. Hendricks 
Lake Jackson 

Garden of Eatin' 

When I was a kid I helped with one of 
those big gardens Jan Reid wrote about in 
"The Cow's in the Com" [TM, May 
1983]. Most of the work was not in the 
garden but in getting everything canned. 

While Jan and his grandfather were sit- 
ting on the porch enjoying an afternoon 
breeze and admiring the green, leafy 
rows, his grandmother was probably in a 
sizzling kitchen scrubbing out jars and 
shelling the next batch of black-eyed peas 
for the pressure cooker. 

Lois Weiss 
Austin 

The article was pure joy to all us 
masochists who consider ourselves or- 
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adds fresh appeal 
to the great 
American shirtdress, 
here in 
velvety corduroy 
shaped with 
irrepressible charm 

Our vivacious shirtdress wears a 
small bodice, full skirt, tiny 
buttons on the front and sleeves 
Azure blue cotton corduroy, 
4 to 12, 128.00 
Lord & Taylor, 
The Goilerla— 627-8100 
Memorial City — 932-6265 
Greenspoint Mall — 931-3770 
In Dallas: Lord & Taylor, / 
NorthPark— 691-6600 
Prestonwood — 387-0588 
Collin Creek Moll— 423-9510 




You can thank Lord & Taylor for The American Look. 
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Soft, Silkee'" Suede from 
Wolverine Leather Division 
in multi-hues. $80. 



GUS MAYER, Beaumont 
FROST BROS., Corpus Christ! 



SCARBROUGHS, Austin 
THE SMART SHOR Houston 





THE PERFECT TRAVEL COMPANION 

Rolex, Piaget and Corum 
new or pre-owned. 




PdST OAK JEWELERS 

The finest available at the right price 
W. Alabama, Houston, Texas (713) 871-9558 



ganic gardeners. However, Mr. Reid 
neglected to mention one important fact 
about our fraternity: gardeners are better 
citizens than nongardeners. We spend so 
much time tilling, hoeing, planting, wa- 
tering, weeding, and kibitzing about the 
damn things that we don't have time to get 
into mischief. 

My six-year-old devours peas, beans, 
and cucumbers straight off the vines, and 
both he and his older brother attack the 
strawberries like a biblical plague. 

David Lawrence 
Wichita Falls 

Profound Longings 

You know I love you, but you have be- 
come like the husband who thumps ashes 
on the floor . . . you don't want to get rid 
of him, but some of the things he does 
drive you crazy. 

You have some really good articles like 
"The Blood of the Lamb" [TM, March 
1983]; it was long but interesting. Then 
there are the articles like "The Bad 
Brother" [TM, May 1983], which are 
simply long. I can't describe how frustrat- 
ing it is to wade through those quagmires 
of verbosity. 

Dixie McAda 
San Angela 

Footprints in the Sands of Time 

It has become more common than pig 
tracks for modem writers to lecture the 
people of this state to the effect that many 
of our true Texas heroes were but simple 
human beings and not totally deserving of 
the honor that history has afforded them. 
John Davidson has, I am afraid, fallen 
into these tracks ["Larger Than Life," 
TM, May 1983.] 

Let's hope that Mr. Davidson finds 
his own heroic giants -as he implies 
Tom Lea found J. Frank Dobie-to guide 
his pen. At least, let's hope, before 
some editor assigns him to the likes 
of William Barret Travis, James B. 
Bonham, Stephen F. Austin, or— God 
forbid -Texas' true documenter of he- 
roes, J. Frank Dobie. 

David Worthington 
Austin 

The Old College Try 

John Schwartz, in "Man Over Mortar- 
board" [TM, May 1983], could have 
made a better case for liberal arts as an es- 
sential in Texas higher education by not 
muddying the waters with his inaccurate 
look at career counseling resources. 

Mr. Schwartz is hardly in a position 
to vouch for the effectiveness of career 
counseling in aiding liberal arts students; 
he calls it unnecessary, but he never 
followed up his own first visit as a 
sophomore. 

Success through an assessment of one's 
feelings and values, workshops on rdsum6 
writing and interviewing, and a well- 
organized job hunt is a long road re- 
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High intensity glamour from Kenneth }. Lane. Headlights! Big, bold, 
brilliant.. .catching and reflecting the light. Kenneth /. Lane designs 
in multi-faceted, cut crystal snapped against black plated pewter 
The result? Fabulous jewelry that's positively arresting. The 
headlight necklace, '140. Clip earrings, to match, *20. 
Find them now— in Fashion jewelry Collections. 




Opening on August 13th.. .Saks Fifth Avenue in West Houston 

Center of Fashion, 1800 Post Oak Boulevard, Houston • Dallas Calleria, 132550 Dallas Parkway, Dallas 
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WE'LL GIVE YOU THE 
WHOLE RESORT FOR 
HALF THE PRICE. 




Enjoy a weekend at Mexico City's only complete 
resort hotel. You get 50% off the rate of selected rooms, 
when you stay at least two nights any Friday, Saturday or 
Sunday. And you get all that the elegant 7^2 -acre 
Camino Real has to offer. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or in the U.S. 
800-228-3000. In Mexico City call 545-6960. Offer 
subject to space availability. Not applicable to group 
plans. 

THE CAMINO REAL 
MEXICO CITY WEEKEND 



Westin Hotels 




Leopold Price@i Rolle 
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Christian Dior 
The fine art of 
leisure wear. 

Hooded blouson zip 
jacket with stripe 
knit lining. In blue 
cotton/nylon polyes- 
ter. S, M, L, XL $85. 
Cotton/polyester 
twill jeans in tan, 
white or olive drab, 
sizes 30-42, $45. 
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BAVHK<H>K • SAS |« INK) • lONDKIS AI V\l SI Bl 1 1( IKI • « II I ( lU HK( K )k 
OPIN A IIOPOID PRICf & ROUI THARGE OR U« VOUR AMERICAN EXPRESS, MASTER CARD, 
VISA, DINER-SrilBORfARIE BIANCHE 



quiring a commitment on the student's 
part. Mr. Schwartz tries to avoid this road 
by advocating the placement activities of 
Sul Ross University. He negates his com- 
parison by citing what works for job hunt- 
ers at that school (a network of alumni) 
and by suggesting (in error) that the size 
and politics of UT makes this impossible. 
In fact, networking is possible and leam- 
able in a career counseling center. 

As the director of career development 
of Southwestern University, which is pri- 
marily a liberal arts school, I have empha- 
sized career counseling over placement 
activities. My last follow-up survey of re- 
cent graduates revealed that 90 per cent of 
those reporting were working full time 
one year after graduation and 83 per cent 
found their Job in a month or less. 

Anne Matthews 
Georgetown 

While I generally agree with the spirit 
of Mr. Schwartz's remarks on the value 
of a liberal arts education, I feel that he 
undermines his cause by framing his 
arguments in terms of practicality versus 
education for its own sake. He writes that 
"when the practical side of education 
becomes more important than the liberal 
arts, the tail is wagging the dog." This 
statement suffers from more than stale im- 
agery. It concedes too much to the critics 
of the value of the liberal arts by implying 
that the skills that one acquires in the 
study of the humanities and social sci- 
ences are of less practical value than those 
acquired in other areas of a university 
education. 

William B. Husband 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Mr. Schwartz's piece seemed disjointed 
and contradictory. He appears to have re- 
ceived a fine Plan II liberal arts education 
and a J.D. Nevertheless, he seems to feel 
that a quality liberal arts education is hard 
to find, that companies should seek liberal 
arts majors for jobs, and that engineers 
need Locke and Spinoza. Gee, do liberal 
arts majors really spend much time read- 
ing Locke? 

George W. Lockwood 
Fort Worth 

Call of the Wild 

The criticism of Representative Hill 
Kemp for his "goofy" bill, which requires 
escaped prisoners to turn themselves 
in within 24 hours of escape in order 
to claim the legal defense of necessity, is 
unfounded IReporter: "Unnatural Acts," 
TM, May 1983]. Representative Kemp 
proposed this legislation after discussing 
with me the special problems facing coun- 
ties with Texas Department of Correc- 
tions units. 

I recently tried a prisoner for escaping 
from one of the units of TDC. The de- 
fense raised the issue of necessity. De- 
spite evidence that he left in the dark of 
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MAN'S WORLD 
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STYLE is that quality that goes beyond fashion. The quality that defines who you are in no uncertain terms. Here, Jean-Paul 
Germain complements style in succinct separates that inter-relate endlessly. Discover the collection now, at Frost 's Man 's World. 

For information on bow to order, call our toll-free number in Tixas: 1-800-292-7888. In San Antonio, phone 226-7131. 
Frost Bros., San Antonio ■ Houston ■ Austin ■ Dallas NortbPark • Corpus Cbristi • Laredo 
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THE LINCOLN. 

EXPLORE THE MANY 
PLEASURES. 

IN PRESllGIOl'S NOR'ni DALLAS. 
[)isc()ver The Lincoln's conve- 
nient l(x;ati()ii within tlie stunning 
Lincoln (Centre development. 
Fifteen minutes from Dalhis air- 
ports at the intersection of the 
1J5J Freeway and the Dallas North 
Tollway: 

EXPERIENCE niE RF^SIDEYITAL 
WARMTH. Explore the intimate resi- 
dential warmth that surrounds you 
the moment \()u enter — hand- 
v\oven caipeLs, delicate Oriental 
vases, specially commissioned 
works of art. 

MEMORAIiLE DININC, AND ENTER- 
LMNMENT Explore the variety that 
ranges from international cuisine 
in (iALLE. to fresh seafood from 
around the world at SPINNAKER, 
to the delights of a modem 
English Pub in CRICKEITRS. 

LLXURY BEYOND CIASS TO 
CIASSKl Explore a level of lu\air\- 
that combines beauty sophistica- 
tion, comfort and the ultimate in 
individualized attention. Iii.xur\- 
that reaches beyond chuss to 
classic. 

Discover The Lincoln, A Radisson 
''7^ Hotel, and explore the many 

pleasures. 

Tor I'urtlier intbrniatioii on The Lincoln, 
.•\ Kadissoii Hotel, call loll-tree 

Uncoln Onire 
5410 IJiJ Frcewiv and Dallas Nonh Tollwav 
Dallas, lexas ■'S2t() (2k) 9.^4-8400 
Call loll-free (WW 1228-9822 
Radisson ll<ili-ls, .\ colleclion. not a cltaiii 
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night, stole two vehicles in the process, 
was gone five days before being ap- 
prehended, and took a detour to Loui- 
siana, the jury was unable to reach a ver- 
dict because of confusion about whether 
he was entitled to escape under the law as 
it now exists. 

A person who jumps the fence because 
he is facing five other inmates chasing him 
with knives may well be justified in leav- 
ing temporarily. But this defense should 
not be available to every prisoner who 
escapes, eventually gets caught, and then 
claims he had to leave. This legislation 
qualifies that very claim. 

Jim Mapel 
Criminal District Attorney 
Angleton 

Toxic Shock 

The reference to our company in State 
Secrets ["Waste Not, Want Not," TM, 
May 1983] combines fact, fiction, and just 
plain inaccuracy. 

First, none of the citations broadly 
referred to has anything whatsoever to 
do with environmental damage. Second, 
the article notes our shipment of PCB- 
contaminated oil from Emelle to Mobile 
for incineration in the Gulf of Mexico. 
These operations were conducted under 
research permits granted by the U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and under 
that agency's supervision. 

The article is totally wrong in its refer- 
ence to our looking at Bay City as a "new 
place to store toxic wastes" destined for 
destruction aboard our incinerator ship 
Vulcanus. The Bay City area has never 
been considered for this purpose. The 
author apparently confused storage for 
Vulcanus with a prospective treatment and 
disposal center in Matagorda County. We 
announced in May that these plans would 
not go forward because we could not 
determine conclusively that the site had 
all of the characteristics we demand for 
environmentally safe operations. 

Donald K. Reddicliffe 
Waste Management, Inc. 
Oak Brook, Illinois 

Texas Monthly replies: 

A careful reading of the item shows that 
none of Mr. Reddicliffe's points contradict 
statements in the State Secret. 

Joint Occupancy 

Many have misconstrued the term 
"shock" in shock probation [State Secrets: 
"Mock Probation," TM, May 1983). The 
secrecy in any such treatment is not the 
point. The intent of the program is to get 
the attention of the young first offender by 
having him experience the initial shock of 
incarceration without his being forever 
branded a convicted felon. The object is 
simply to give him a taste of what is to 
come if he doesn't get his act together. 

Herbert A. Childs 
Chief Adult Probation Officer 
Levelland-¥ 
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What to do, what to see, what to buy this month. 
Edited by Patricia Sharpe 




It's a Jangle Gym Out There 

Like the Christmas train set the icids can't get away from 
Dad, the Gym*n*i play set may force children to share the 
fun with their folks. Made of oak, pine, and red cedar and 
sturdily bolted together, the eleven well-designed -and 
pricey — elements speak to the part of grown-ups that never 
grows up. Combine the tent-topped fort with a fireman's pole 
or a cargo net. Get a Cool Slide to go with the A-frame swing 
set. Or really splurge and get all eleven pieces. Then take a 
number. 

Gym*n*i Playground Equipment/ Main office: 19 
Sunflower Circle, New Braunfels 78130, (512) 629-6000/ 
Houston: the Flowery, 3401 Westheimer, 626-2800; Teas 
Nursery, 4400 Bellaire, 664-4400/ Spring: Teas Nursery, 
22318 MSN, 353-8579/ $399-$599 per unit. 



O Frabjous Day! 
CalloohlClay! 

You can potter amid the 
clay at two Alamo City art 
shows: "Texas Clay," spon- 
sored by the art gallery of 
the University of Texas at 
San Antonio, and "Survey of 
Texas Ceramics," sponsored 
by Objects Gallery. More 
than twenty artists will ex- 
hibit clay works, ranging 
from six-inch vases to five- 
foot statues, that have been 
variously thrown on a wheel, 
worked on a slab, or actually 
sculpted like stone. Prices 
start around $300, but be 
warned: once you see these 
artists' wares, youH be putty 
in their hands. 
Clay Shows/ UTSA Art 
Gallery, I- 10 at FM 1604/ 
July 5 thru August 5/ Objects 
Gallery, 4010 Broadway/ 
July 8 thru August 31/ San 
Antonio. 



Touts Contributors: Susan Block and Rebecca Murdoch, 
Dallas; Susan Kennard, Houston 
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Chute Em Up 

Take a dive in parachute pants and a cowl-neck jacket 
from Cha-Cha's in Dallas. Robert McBride paints these 
white polished-cotton separates with bright colors. Pack 
spares of shorts, tunic, and short-sleeved jacket. You'll 
cause quite a flap. 

J. Ferris Pants and Jacket/ Cha-Cha's, 3911 Oak 
Lawn, Dallas/ 528-1125/ Pants SlOO, jacket $115. 



It's Downstream 
From Here 

See the Colorado River 
almost as it was before the 
Corps of Engineers started 
making lakes out of it. 
Vanishing Texas River 
Cruises takes trekkers on 
powerboat trips eighteen 
miles up the Colorado from 
Lake Buchanan near Burnet, 
past towering cliffs hung with 
moss and weeping willows, 
and. except in the driest 
season, near three large 
waterfalls. 

Vanishing Texas River 
CRUISES/ Burnet/ (512) 
756-6986/ Three trips daily 
Wed thru Sun/ Adults SI 2. 
children S6. 




Ms. Pac-Hat 

Whether your summer plans include being becalmed on a 
boat or visiting the Vatican, you should invest in a clever col- 
lapsible travel hat. Made of vividly colored cotton stretched 
on a picture-hat-size hoop, it folds flat when not in use to fit 
in pocket or purse. 

Slow Boat Travel Hat/ Cotton Island, 6601 Hillcrest: Over 
the Rainbow, 5930 Royal Lane/ Dallas/ Sixteen colors avail- 
able, not all at each store/ SI 2. 95. 
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Around The State 



A selective statewide guide to amusements and events. 

Edited by Patricia Sharpe and Helen Tliompson 

—7 



The pick of this month's entertainment. 



■"^j^^C^LStX Hear how well 
^^•^^r^/ sound carries over 
water July 1 through 4 
at the Highland Lakes 
Music Festival in Austin 
(266-1196 or 266-2822). Eg- 
berto Gismonti, the David 
Grisman Quartet, and the Wyn- 
ton Marsalis Quartet are some of 
the jazz artists who will perform. 
$12.75-$44. 





No tempest in a teapot, the Shakespeare Festival in the Fair Park 
band shell. First & Parry in Dallas (827-2173), presents The Tem- 
pest and Love's Labour's Lost on alternate nights, except Mondays, 
July 13 through 31 at 8:15. Free. 



Go for Braque at the exhibit 
of Georges Braque's late 
expressionistic paintings 
(1940-1963), some of which 
have never been shown in the 
U.S. July 15 through September 
1 1 at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
1001 Bissonnet in Houston 
(526-1361). Free. 
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AMARILLO 



Send general enter- Around the State 

lainmeni listings toi Box 1171. Amarillo 79105 

SPORTS 
Cutting Horses 

F(ve-Year-Old CuttinK Horse Classic, Tri-Slate Fairgrounds 
Coliseum, 3rd it Grand l37o-7767). Experienced horses show 
remarkable agility and single-mindedness in outwitting un- 
predictable steers. July 13 thru 16. Mon thru Fri 9-5, Sat at 8. 
Adults S4; children under 12, tree. Sat night gen adm S5. ® 



EVENTS 

Cowboy Morning, Figure 3 Ranch, 26 miles east of Amarillo 
near Claude (374-9812 or 1-692-1338). Breakfast with spec- 
tacular view from rim of Palo Duro Canyon; hike, ride, and 
play cowboy. Pick up reservations and map at 1000 Polk. 
Each Sat & Sun thru Sept (other days if special tours aren i 
filledl. Wagons leave gate at 8:30. Adults Sl5: children 
under 12, $9. 



Fireworks Spectacular, Dick Bivins Stadium, Tri-State 
Fairgrounds. 3rd & Grand (376-4488). Transportation from 
bronco to space shuttle is the theme of the fireworks. 
Amarillo Wind Ensemble and soprano Renay Conlin will 
perform. July 4. Gates open at 8. Free. ® 



MUSEUMS 

Discovery Center, Medical Center Complex, 1600 Streit 
(355-9547). Thru Aug 7 in planetarium: Echoes of the 
Storm —explores weather phenomena (Tue thru Sal at 2 & 
3:30, Sat also at 7:30). Also The Panhandle Skies - current 
star positions (Tue thru Sat at 11). Also sound and light 
show (Thur & Fri at 7:30). Closed Mon. Gen adm Sl-Sl.50; 
children under 6. free. Museum school session July 11 thru 
29. Call for schedule and prices. ® 

ART 

Institutions 

Amarillo Art Center, 2200 Van Buren (372-8356). Thru July 
31 ; Dutch Painting in the Age of Rembrandt - from 
Metropolitan Museum collections. Texas Tech Faculty In- 
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Clear Sunnin g. 



When oily skin goes sunning, it's 
open to two kinds of danger. 

Like any other skin, oily skin can 
burn. Suffer damage, discomfort, 
and aging effects from the sun. 

To prevent this, oily skins often 
cover themselves with oily sun 
lotions. This is the ot-her danger. 
The combination of sun and oil 
can encourage an oily skin to 
break out— not only on face but 
also on back, chest, shoulders. 



Dermatologists know the problem. 
Now Clinique has the solution: 
Oil-Free Sun Block. Water-clear, 
grcaseless, it allows a gradual tan 
without the aging damage of sun 
or the disturbance of added oil. 

To find out if it's right for you, 
consult the Clinique Computer 
at any Clinique counter. 

Oil-Free Sun Block is two-way 
protection. So when you're in 
the sun, you're in the clear. 




CLINIQUE 

Allergy Tested 
100% Fragrance Free 
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AUSTIN 


vitational; La Gente de la Luz — photographs by Mendel 
Rubenstein; works by Vincent Falsetta. Tue thru Fri 10-5, 
Wed 7-9:30, Sat & Sun 1-5. Free. ® 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Museum, 2401 4th Ave, Can- 
yon (655-7191). July 9 thru Oct 14: Documenting the Past - 
the Panhandle's history in records from museum's archives. 
Thru July 23: Retrospective: B. B. Barrick — landscapes by 
Texas artist. Thru Nov 21 in Fashion Hall: Here Comes the 
Bride — wedding dresses from 1850 to present. Mon thru Sat 
9-6, Sun 2-6. Free. C® 


and ale served in icy mugs. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-2 it 5-9. 
Closed Sun. Inexpensive to moderate. MC, V. ® 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Saigon Inn, 2208 Amarillo Blvd E. (374-8756). Considering 
that Amarillo's Southeast Asian population is the third 
largest in Texas, it's surprising that there hasn't been a good 
Vietnamese restaurant until now. Broiled skewered meats 
are excellent, particularly the beef with lemongrass and 
sesame seeds. There's a sort of fried rice, whose subtle 
fragrance is haunting, and a peppery fish sauce to go with 
crab-filled rice-paper spring rolls. A selection of several in- 
triguing soups explains the early opening hour: Asians prefer 
soup for breakfast. Don't miss the Vietnamese coffee, which 
turns out to be a relic of colonialism — espresso — and is very 
good. Beer. Open 7 days 8 a.m. -10 p.m. Inexpensive. MC, 
V. ® 


MUSIC 
Classical 

Classical Sunset Scries, Symphony Square Amphitheater, 
11th k Red River (476-6090). Concerts every Sun thru Aug. 
Refreshments available. At 8:30. $2.50. 

JULY 3: Dr. Miracle — Bizet's opera starring Jess Waltera. 

JULY 10: Kythara Harps. 

JULY 17: Classical Brass Quintet. 

JULY 24: Heritage Chamber Ensemble. 

JULY 31: Clearlight Waites. 
THRU JULY 24: Music FesUval at Round Top, Festival Hill, 
Texas Hwy 237 near La Grange (713-249-3129). Weekend 
concerts feature piano and voice students and members of 
the performing faculty. Fri at 8:15: Sat at 3 & 8:15: Sun at 
3. Evening concerts are outdoors. S3 & $6. Reservations re- 
quired for afternoon performances. Call or write Box 89, 
Round Top 78954 for schedule and programs. <S) 
JULY 30 & 31: Hong Kong Children's Choir, Concert Hall. 
UT Performing Arts Center, 23rd & East Campus Dr 
(471-1444). At 8. $3-$5. ® 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

JULY 1 THRU 4: HighUnd Lakes Music FesHval, take Ranch 
Rd 620 to Mansfield Dam, turn on Hudson Bend Rd, and 
follow the signs to shuttle bus area (266-1196 or 266-2822). 
Performiivg artists include Beto y los Fairlanes, Royd 
Cramer, David Crisman Quartet, St. Croix Philharmonic, 
Wynton Marsalis Quartet, and many more. Swimming, 
boating, and fireworks also. Advance tickets: one day 
$12.75, two days $22.75, three days $33.75, four days $44. 
JULY 4: Austin Symphony, Auditorium Shores, S. Ist k W. 
Riverside (477-6060). Annual holiday outdoor concert and 
fireworks. Traffic is always heavy, so come early with 
blankets, chairs, and picnic. Program concludes with 
Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture, cannoiu, and fireworks. Sui\g 
Kwak, conductor. At 8:15. Free, d) 

JULY 5: Journey, UT Erwin Center, 1701 Red River 
(477-6060). At 8. $11-$13. ® 

JULY 24: Peter, Paul and Mary, UT Erwin Center, 1701 Red 
River (477-6060). At 8. Call for prices. ® 
Catch a Rising Star, Symphony Square Amphitheater, 11th 
k Red River (476-6090). Each Sat thru Aug. Refreshments 
available. At 8:30. $4. 

JULY 2: Blue Mist and Cheezmo Schmaltz. 

JULY 9: Ernie Sky (rhythm and blues). 

JULY 16: Pressure (reggae). 

JULY 23: Alvin Crow and the Pleasant Valley Boys. 
JULY 30: Carmen Bradford and Minor Miracle. 
Fridays Series, Symphony Square Amphitheater, 11th h Red 
River (476-6090). At 8:30. $2.50-$5. 
JULY 1: an evening of barbershop harmorty. 
JULY 8: ACC Jazz Ensemble with Tomas Ramirez. 
JULY 15: Irish night with Four Bricks out of Hadrian's 
Wall and the Itinerants. 
JULY 22: an evening of gospel music. 
JULY 29: Tina Marsh (jazz). 
Summer Park Series, various locations (477-5824). Outdoor 
concerts sponsored by Austin Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment. Free. ® Variable. 
Auditorium Shores, Town Lake (S. Ist k W. Riverside). 

JULY 4 at 8: Austin Symphony. 

JULY 6 at 7: the Lotions. 
Mayfield Park (3800 W. 35th). At 6: 

JULY 8; Classical Brass. 
Metz Recreation Center (2407 Canterbury). At 7: 

JULY 27: Wynnd. 
Pan American Hillside (2100 E. 3rd). At 7: 

JULY 19: Beto y los Fairianes. 
Waller Creek Plaza (Sabine k 6th streets). At 2:30: 

JULY 2: Dem Bones. 
Wooldridge Square (9th k Guadalupe). At noon: 

JULY 1: Mady Kaye Sextette. 

JULY 8: Nina Katrina Group. 
Zaragosa Park (741 Pedemales). At 2: 

JULY 23: Trace of Smoke. 
Zilker Hillside Theatre (2200 Barton Springs Rd). At 3: 

JULY 31: Misbehavin'. 


OUTDOORS 

Alibales Flint Quarries, 32 miles north off Texas Hwy 136 
(1-857-3151). Texas' only national monument preserves re- 
mains of North America's earliest industry. Open 7 days. 
Tours thru Labor Day at 10 & 2 & by appointment. Free. 
Palo Duro Canyon State Park, take Texas Hwy 217 east 
from Canyon (1-488-2227). A hundred campsites with water 
and restrooms: also horseback riding and a scenic railroad 
tour are offered. Mon thru Sat at 8:30: T^xos-a historical 
pageant (S2-57). Open 7 days 7-10. Autos S2, camping fee 
(plus service charge for hookups). S3, 
vitational; La Gente de la Luz — photographs by Meridel 


AUSTIN 


Send general enter- Jerry Harris 2842 San 
tainment listings to; Gabriel, Austin 78705 
Send club Dale Levine 
listings to: Box 4783, Austin 78765 

THEATER 
Resident 

Capitol City Playhouse, 214 W. 4lh <472-2966). 
JULY 10 THRU 16: To Be Remembered - new drama by 
Houston playwright George Keith {Sun thru Sat at 6: 
$3-$6». 

JULY 22 THRU AUG 20: Not Too Blue Burlesque 11 -all 
new, modem burlesque show written and directed by 
Margaret Wiley. Thurs at 8. Fri ic Sal at 8 & 11. Early 
shows S6, late shows $4. 

Comedy Workshop. 302 W. 15th (473-2300). Tue, Wed, 
Thur k Sun at 8:30 (S2), Fri k Sat at 8:30 k. 11 (S4). 
THRU JULY: professional stand-up comedy. 

Esther's PooL SIS E. 6th (474-9382). Thur at 9; Fri at 9 it 11: 
Sat at 8, 10 & midnight. Thur S5, Fri k Sat $6. (D 
THRU JULY: Esther's Follies -now in its sixth season of 
vaudeville, satire, and classical parodies. Shows change 
monthly. 

Liberty Lunch, 405 W. 2nd (477-0461). Every Sat night at 

8:30. $3. (g) 

THRU JULY: Better Than TV -bizarre comic troupe now 
in its second season. 

Mary Moody Northen Theatre, St. Edward's University, 
3001 S. Congress (444-8398). Tue thru Fri at 8, Sal & Sun at 
2 & 8. S6.50. CD 

THRU JULY 10: The Hollow -comic murder mystery by 

Agatha Christie. 

JULY 19 THRU 31: A Shot in the Dark -saucy bedroom 
comedy of murder and intrigue. 

6th Street Live. (See On the Town.) 

UT Drama Department, 23rd & San Jacinto (471-1444). 

Three musicals alternate nightly Wed thru Sat. Call for 

schedule and locations. At 8. $6.50, ® 

THRU JULY 24: Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat- soft-rock fantasy of the Biblical story of 
Joseph. 

THRU JULY 24: Strider- Tolstoy's story of triumph and 
despair as seen through the eyes of a piebald horse. 
THRU JULY 24: Berlin to Broadway with Kurt Weill. 

Zachary Scott Theatre Center, S. Lamar & W. Riverside 
(476-0541). Wed thru Sat at 8, Sun at 2:15. Wed $5.50, Thur 
$6, Fri & Sat $6.50, Sun $5. ® 

THRU JULY 10: On Golden Pond - unsentimental ac- 
count of the rebirth of a family. 

JULY 22 THRU AUG 21: Working -musical based on 
Studs Terkel's popular book. 

ZUker Park Hillside Theater, 2200 Barton Springs Rd 
(477-5824). Wed thru Sun. At 8:30. Free. ® 
JULY 13 THRU 24: How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying -25th annual summer park musical. 


ON THE TOWN 

Bojangles, 2511 Paramount (353-3185). Definitely where the 
good limes are, Bojangles appeals to the youngish, who like 
its sem icon temporary, semi-Western decor that matches the 
styles of occasional headliners like Terri Gibb and George 
Strait. Tue thru Sun 4-2. Closed Mon. No cover. Cr. ® 
FriU's, 3437 IH 40W (358-1323). And now, for something 
completely different at this familiar location: bicycle- riding 
stuffed animals suspended from the ceiling, colorful comics 
posters, lots of fifties music, and the relentless pursuit of 
happiness, If it all sounds like so much Confetti, you're right. 
Wine sampling and cheese nibbling as well as bar drinks. 
Mon thru Sat 3-2. Attitude adjustment hour 3-7 daily. No 
cover. Cr. (©Call ahead. 


RESTAURANTS 

ry^^ Hugo's, 2740 Westhaven Village, 34th h Georgia 
J'^l^/l 353-3523). The only thing more pleasant than loung- 
['5^ing around Hugo's terrace with a drink and listening to 
K jazz is going indoors for dinner. Sample an unusual ip&\e 
— turkey, for instance, served with toast, capers, and plenty 
of mustard. The selection of fresh fish air-freighted from icy 
waters is varied and imaginative -bluefish with orange and 
mint, perhaps, or swordfish. monkfish, and shrimp en 
brochette with b^arnaise sauce. The one cloud on this 
culinary horizon is that a steam-everythirtg policy produces 
wonderful flavors in strong vegetables like broccoli, but mild 
vegetables, like squash, end up with no flavor. Bar opens 
Tue thru Sat at 5:30, Sun at 6. Dinner Tue thru Thur 6-10, 
Fri & Sal til 10:30, Sun 6:30-9:30. Sun brunch 11-2. Closed 
Mon. Moderate to expensive. MC, V. 
Nick's, 5009 Amarillo Blvd E. (376-9012). You cannot slo 
wrong with any daily special called kapama. meat -usually 
lamb or chicken -stewed in a wonderful mellow sauce of 
tomato, onion, and a nugget or two of allspice with 
homemade noodles snusgleo alongside in the same sauce. 
For other appetites, a belly dancer performs the last weekend 
of each month. Greek k Italian wines, plus beer. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5-10, Fri k Sat til 
11. Closed Sun. Moderate. MC, V. 

Peking, 2511 Paramount (353-9179). Some sultry summer 
evening when youre feeling Bogart-ish and East-of-Suez, 
order one of the bar's tropical specialties, like a Singapore 
Sling. It may not bring intrigue into your life, but it's a 
perfect preamble to zingy fragrant shrimp in garlic sauce or 
the milder, crunchy almond chicken. Bar. Mon thru Thur 
11-10, Fri & Sal 11-11:3<), Sun 11-9:30. Inexpensive to 
moderate. Cr. No checks. ® 

ResUurantc Los Insurgentcs, 3521 W. 15th (353-5361). For 
the confirmed Mexican food addict, enchiladas with a bowl 
of chili and a side order of jalapenos is as refreshing in a heat 
wave as in a blizzard. For mere mortals, something less 
substantial and spicy better suits a summery day, so Celia of- 
fers lighter fare such as guacamole-topped chalupas. crisp 
chicken flautas. and vegetable-filled Spanish omelets, made 
even more delicious by an excellent selection of Mexican beer 


DANCE 

JULY 2 & 3: Austin Dance Umbrella, Capitol City Play- 
house, 214 W. 4th (472-2966). At 8. Call for prices. 


AROUND THE STATE POLICIES AND DEHNITIONS 


Around the State is a service to our readers providing a selec- 
tive guide to dining and entertainment in the urban areas of 
Texas. Listings reflect the opinions of the Texas Monthly 
staff. The magazine accepts no advertising or other con- 
sideration in exchange for including any event or business 
enterprise. A listing cannot be purchased. 

Deadlines 

Deadline for submissions to Around the State is six weeks 
prior to the month of publication, preferably earlier. Because 
of this lead time, a few changes may have occurred since the 
magazine went to press. 

Restaurant Reviews 

Around the State restaurant reviews are written by resident 
critics in each of the cities we list. The identity of these critics 
is kept anonymous to insure that they will receive no special 
treatment. Send comments and tips to Around the State 
Editor, Texas Monthly, Box 1569, Austin 78767. 

Updates 

Each listed restaurant is revisited every three months. Each 
listed club is revisited every four months. 


Price Ranges 

Restaurants are classified according to the following price 
scale, which represents the cost of a typical meal for one per- 
son exclusive of drinks, tax, and tip: 

Moderate $7 to $17 

Expensive $17 to $30 

Very expensive over $30 

Credit Cards 

Legend for the credit card guide in the restaurant and 
club listings: AE-American Express, CB-Carte Blanche. 
DC-Diners Club, MC-MasterCard. V-Vtsa. Cr-all major 
credit cards accepted, N-no credit cards accepted. 

Bar 

Establishments that serve mixed drinks are indicated by the 
word 'Bar. " Under Texas law a customer is not permitted to 
bring his own wine onto the premises of a restaurant that 
serves mixed drinks. 


Star Policy 

* * * Three stars designate a distinguished restaurant with 
cortsistently superior food, service, and ambience — one of 
the best in the country. 

1^ * Two stars designate a fiiw restaurant with outstandii^ 
food; either the service or the atmosphere (preferably both) 
is outstanding as well — one of the best in the state. 

*One star designates a restaurant with excellent food and 
adequate service and atmosphere — one of the best in the 

city. 

Wheelchair Accessibility 

® This building or area is accessible to persons in wheel- 
chairs: the entrance is at least 32 inches wide and there are 
no more than two steps at the entrv. Not all facilities (rest 
rooms, elevators, etc.) are accessible. 

® This building or area and all major facilities are accessible 
to persons in wheelchairs. 

(W) Call ahead. The management will make special arrange- 
ments to admit persons in wheelchairs. 

(No symbol) This place is not accessible. 
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A moment with a Mustang GT. 



Mustang GT approaches 
S turn. Downshift 4th to 3rd 
gear Driver brakes (vent- 
ilated power front discs, 
rear drums). Five liter high- 
output V-8 in tliird gear. 



Downshift to second in 
the short chute. Driver 
straightens car quickly with 
rack and pinion steering. 
Suspension with high-rate 
springs and shocks and Per- 
formance BSW tires unloads 
from hard left turn and sets 
up for the hard right. 



Hard right turn loads 
suspension to the left. Large 
diameter front and rear 
stabilizer bars keep Mustang 
flat in the turn. Driving seat 
provides good lateral sup- 
port for driver in command 
position. Driver steers left. 
Accelerate. Upshift. 



A winding road unwound. 
A moment with a Mustang GT. 



Have you driven a Ford . 
lately? 





alerial 



Bistrot 
dTIrmand 



RESTAURANT 
FRANCAIS 



5 RUE DU CDT RIVIERE 
75008 PARIS 
TEL. 225-6167 
FRANCE 



406 W. 17th ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 
TEL. (512) 473-2462 
TEXAS. USA 



FREE PARKING AT tOTH LOCATIONS 



OPEN FOR LUNCH 
AND DINNER 
CLOSED ON SUNDAY 



Call for Reservation 
Le Bistrot D'Armand 

405 West 17th Street 






★ULTRA . LITE ★ ULTRA • RIGHT* 




Absolutely the greatest all pur- 
pose short on the market today, 
the SILVER FERN CAMBRIC 
CLOTH Rugby short is twice as 
light as a conventional cotton drill 
short. It is constructed for truly 
active wear with doubled seams, 
action vents, draw string and 
elastic waist band, and a hip 
pocket with a snap closure. The 
Short is available in 30-38 even 
waists, in Red, White, Blue, 
Khaki, Pewter O.D., Graphite, 
Teal Green, Turquoise and Plum. 
$28.75 ppd. 




AUSTIN 



3710 Ciawlwd * Auitli). TX 7S731 • 454-49S6 
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lULY 4: Austin on T>p, Capilol City Playhouse, 214 W. 4lh 
(472-2966). Al 7 4: 10. Call lor prices. 

Jin.Y 31: Sarah Brumgarl, Capilol City Playhouse, 214 W. 
4th '472-2966). Call for time k prices. 

SPORTS 
Horse Racing 

Quarter Horse Racing, Manor Downs, US Hwy 290E, 
Manor (272-4042). )uly 31. Post time noon. S2 & S3. ® 

EVENTS 

Backstage Tours, Performing Arts Center, Z3rd & East Cam- 
pus Dr (471-6253). One-hour tours oi the PAC, Opera Lab, 
scene shops, production areas, and theater facilities. Com- 
fortable shoes recommended. Every Tue at 1. Call ahead for 
groups of 20 or more. Free. 

Grucnc River Company, Gruene River Crossing, from IH 35 
at New Braunfels take Texas Hwy 46 exit west to Gruene Rd 
exit, then right at stop sign to Gruene River Company 
(1-733-5359). Float down the white water of the Guadalup« 
in a rubber raft in a six-mile, three-hour scenic trip (less if 
rains have increased volume and speed of the river) including 
four exciting rapids. Wear swimsuit or water-resistant 
clothing. Raft, guide, life jackets, and paddles provided, but 
bring your own food (in water-tight containers) if you want 
to stop for lunch, Reservations required. Company office 
open 7 days 9-6. Trip SIS per person. 

Lone Star Riverboat, dock at Hyatt Regency Hotel (208 Bar- 
Ion Springs Rd) on Town Lake (327-1388). Romantic two- 
hour tours on this double-deck, lOO-passenger. stem-wheel 
excursion boat include a beautiful lake view of the sunset 
and of the Austin skyline. Sat, Sun & Wed at 4. Adults S5, 
children S3. Cash bar. Available for private charter for par- 
ties of 30 or more. 

Ringling Bros, and Barnum & Bailey Circus, UT Erwin 
Center. 1701 Red River (477-6060). July 15 thru 17. Fri at 
7:30; Sat at 11. 3:30 & 7:30; Sun at 1:30 & 6. S5.50-S8.50. 
Call for special discounts. ® 

Texas Cup Bodybuilding Championships, Paramount 
Theatre. 713 Congress (472-5411). Bodybuilders in invita- 
tional competition for men, women, and mixed pairs. July 
16. At 7:30. Call for prices. ® 

Vanishing Texas River Cruise, on Ranch Rd 2341. 16.5 miles 
northwest of Burnet (1-756-6986). Float the waterways of the 
Lower Colorado River and Lake Buchanan through scenic 
wilderness of waterfalls, springs, towering cliffs, and wild 
game. Reservations required. SlO & $12. (See also Touts, i 

REVELATION 

Art Classes, Laguna Gloria Art Museum School, 3809 W. 
35th (458-8191). July 18 thru Aug 21. Classes include design 
and drawing, painting (oil, acrylics, and watercolor), 
ceramics, photography, and special-interest classes (hand 
bookbinding, woodblock printing, weaving, calligraphy, 
and landscaping with native plants). Also, a special series of 

weekend wurk&tiops far working people and fdmilies. Fees 

vary. Call for brochure. (See also For Children.) 

Austin Runners Club Hotline (837-5433). Call for detailed 
recording of local and state race information and results. 

Birding Hotline (451-3308). Travis Audubon Society pro- 
vides a birding and environmentalist 24-hour hotline with 
current information on birding, field trips, outdoor and en- 
vironmentalist news, and more. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Children's Day Art Park at Symphony Square, Am- 
phitheater, 11th & Red River (476-6064). Music, magic, 
mimes, and merriment every Wed thru mid-Aug, July 6: The 
Family Circuit Makes Music. July 13: Pantomime Musical 
Magic of Mario Lorenz. July 20: Classical Brass Quintet. July 
27: Mariachi Guadalupefto. All 9:30-11. Children 50c, 
adults free when accompanied by a child. 

Day Camp, Pioneer Farm, 11418 Sprinkle Cut-off Rd 
(837-1215). Explore activities of Texas pioneers and 
American Indians. Thru July 25: five-day program includes 
activities at the farm (9-3:30) with one overnight for ages 7 
thru 12 (S55). Transportation to and from Deep Eddy Pool 
at 8:30 k 4 with supervised swimming from 4 to 5 (S20). Ses- 
sions begin July 11, 18 & 25. Call for brochure. 

Summer Art Classes, Laguna Gloria Art Museum School, 
3809 W. 35th (458-8191). Series of 30 one-week, morning 
classes throughout the summer for ages 4 thru 12. Options 
include art basics, painting, fused glass, clay, mixed-media 
printing or collage, puppets, playscapes, drawing, printing, 
woodworking, primitive art, computer art, space art, 
totems, and murals. Most classes $30-$50 (plus S5 supplies); 
computer art S60 (plus $15 supplies). Most classes Mon thru 
Fri between 8:30 & noon. Call for brochure and details. 

Summer Theater Pizazzz, UT Drama BIdg. 23rd k San Jacin- 
to (471-5793). July 6 thru 30: acting, improvisation, and play 
production for grades nine thru twelve (Mon thru Fri 7-10). 
S40. ® 



MUSEUMS 

Carver Museum, Austin Public Library, 1165 Angelina 
(472-8954). Thru Aug 25: Handwork: Women's Folk Textiles 
of Central Texas. Also. Achievements Against the Odds — 

Choto exhibit from the Smithsonian deals with 200 years of 
lack women's achievements in public life. Tue & Wed 10-6, 
Thur noon-8, Fri & Sat noon-5. Free. 
French Legation, 802 San Marcos (472-8180). Bayou-style 
residence built in 1841 of handsawn lumber from Bastrop. 



AUSTIN 



with doors, windows, and hardware from France. The 
former home of the French ambassador to the Republic of 
Texas is now a museum furnished with 19th-century an- 
tiques. What may be the only authentic, historic French 
family kitchen in the US is here. Tue thru Sun 1-5. Gen adm 
Si: children & tours 50c. 

Lyndon B. Johnson Library and Museum, 2313 Red River 
(397-5136).- Repository of Johnson's papers and documents, 
with permanent exhibits and political memorabilia of the 
Johnson era, including a replica of the Oval Office. A recent- 
ly completed $2.3 million renovation with expanded galleries 
features a 100-seat theater and a 20-minute orientation film, 
a gallery on international affairs, and the First Lady Theater, 
which includes a film, artifacts, and photographs of the en- 
vironmental efforts of Lady Bird Johnson, The popular 
display of state gifts to the President has been enlarged to in- 
clude a collection of oriental rugs. Thru Nov 27: Treasures 
of the University's First Hundred Years -exhibition com- 
memorating the centennial of UT Austin features holdings of 
five major University collections and includes manuscripts, 
art, maps, broadsides, books, photographs, letters, coins, 
medallions, and minerals. Open 7 days 9-5. Tours for 
groups of 12 or more by appointment. Free. ® 

Neill-Cochran House, 2310 San Gabriel (478-2335). Built in 
1855, this former residence exemplifies Greek Revival ar- 
chitecture. Restored and maintained by the Texas Colonial 
Dames, the house is furnished with many antiques from the 
16th to 19th centuries. The Rock House Dependency, recent- 
ly remodeled, contains an early Texas kilcfien and bedroom. 
Wed thru Sun 2-4 & by appointment. $1. 

Texas Memorial Museum, 24th & Trinity (471-1604). Exhib- 
its on Texas history, geology, and anthropology. Gift shop. 
Mon thru Fri 9-5, Sat & Sun 1-S. Free. CS»Call ahead. 



ART 

Institutions 

Dougherty Arts Center, 1110 Barton Springs Rd (477-5824). 
July 9 thru Aug 5: Women and Their Work exchange exhibit. 
Also ongoing arts and crafts classes. Tue thru Fri 11-5, Sat 
k Sun 1-4. Free. ® 

Elisabcl Ncy Museum, 304 E. 44lh (458-2255). After being 
closed for two years for restoration, the sculptress' studio ex- 
hibits her marbles, casts, and a view of her 19th-century 
working world. Classes and programs are also offered. Tue 
thru Fri 11-4:30, Sat k Sun 2-4:30. Free. 

Harry Ransom Center, University of Texas. 21st k 
Guadalupe, first floor (471-7324). In the Huntington Gallery 
exhibit area, permanent collections include plaster cast 
reproductions of famous Greek and Roman statuary, 20th- 
century American paintings, contemporary Latin American 
art. paintings and bronze sculptures depicting the American 
West, ancient Greek and Italian vases and pottery vessels, 
and antiquities. On extended loan from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art are 38 medieval art works dating from the 
6ih to the 16th centuries. Frequent lectures, symposia, films, 
concerts, and special events relating to exhibits. Call for 
details. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. Free. ® 

Huntington Gallery, UT Art Bldg, 23rd k San Jacinto 
(471-7324). Closed until Sept. 

Laguna Gloria Art Museum, 3809 W, 35th (458-8191). 
Located in an Italianate villa on 29 acres on the shore of Lake 
Austin, the museum specializes in exhibitions of American 
art since 1900 and offers films, lectures, concerts, and a year- 
round art school. Thru July 31: a retrospective surveying 
over 70 years of panoramic photographs (long, uninter- 
rupted images of scenic landscapes, sprawling cityscapes, 
and group portraits) taken by San Antonio photographer 
E. O. Goldbeck. the nation's leading proponent of the 
panoramic format. July 10 at 2: lecture by photographer and 
reception. July 23 at 3: Art Sparks -an exhibit ion -related 
program for parents and children. Companion exhibition on 
view in the upstairs gallery: new works by Austin 
photographers - 40 recent black-and-white works by Ave 
Bonar, Mark Goodman, Bill Kennedy, and Alan rogue. 
Series of artist's talks; call for details. (See also Film and For 
Children.) Tue thru Sat 10-5 (except Thur til 9), Sun 1-5. 
Guided gallery tours by appointment. Free. 

Galleries 

El Taller, 723 E. 6th (473-8693). Large Santa Fe-ish gallery 
featuring the new posters and limited-edition prints of 
Amado Pefia and Liese Scott spills over into the Custom 
Framing Gallery (formerly Printer's Gallery) at 719 E. 6th. 
Contemporary Southwestern artists are also represented. 
Mon thru Sat 10-6. ® 

Calerie RavcL 1210 W^ 5th (474-2628). Gallery specializes in 
major American and Latin American artists. Thru mid-Aug: 
etchings by Romulo. Tue thru Sal 11-5 k by appointment. 
Matrix Gallery, 713 E, 6th (479-0068). Subterranean gallery 
looking onto two tiny gardens. Thru July 9: sand-blasted 
narratives in glass by Austin artist Patrick Wadley (see TM, 
March 1983, for feature story on artist). July 15 thru Aug: 
Pescamania II - fish madness returns with all types of glass 
art on the theme of fish and water. Mon thru Sat 10-6. 
Ni-Wo-Di-Hi Galleries, 2140 Nueces (472-3049). In a 
restored blue Victorian house, contemporary American In- 
dian art. jewelry, pottery, antiquities, and old and new 
Navajo weavings are offered. Mon thru Fri 9-6. Sal 10-6 k 
by appointment. 

Patrick Gallery, 721 E. 6lh (472-4741). Thru Aug: char\ging 
group exhibitions of gallery artists. Tue thru Sat 1-6 & by 
appointment. ® 

Ruth Borenstein Gallery, 1701 West Ave (472-6943). Thru 
July: R. C. Gorman festival includes lithographs, etchings, 
ceramics, pottery, and tapestries. Tue thru Sat 10-5. ® 
Soho Gallery, 1509B Old W. 38th (467-2219). New show- 
room featuring works by established Austin ariists. Paint- 
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ings by Kelly Fearing. William Hoey, Loren Mozley, and 
Elizabelh Osborne: pottery by Jim Romberg and Finn and 
Ishmael Soto; mixea-media by Kenneth Fiske; sculpture by 
David Everett: watercolors by Anne Sails; prints by Barbara 
Whitehead and Mark Smith. Tue thru Sat 10-5. 

Fine Crafts 

Clarksville Pottery, 1013 W. Lynn (478-9079). Crowded 
showroom oi handcrafted functional and decorative 
stoneware and porcelain objects. Mon thru Sat 9:30-5:30. 
Eclectic, 713 E. 6th (477-1S63). A tony new addition to 6th 
St, the store is luxuriously crowded with international art 
and fashion and specializes in primitive, tribal, folk, and 
ethnic contemporary arts from Africa. New Guinea. India. 
Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico. Tue thru Sat noon-5:30 & by 
appointment. 

Kcrbey Lane Galleries, 3706 Kerbey In (454-7054). Five 
rooms filled with paintings and fine crafts by Texas 
artisans -pottery, jewelry, sculpture, fiber art, and wood 
work. Mon thru Sat 10-5:30. ® 

Renaissance Class Company, 1003 W. 34th (451-3891). 
Stained and etched glass works, supplies, and classes are of- 
fered Mon thru Sat 10-6. Tue til 9:30. ® 



OUTDOORS 

Bastrop State Park, one mile east of intersection of Texas 
highways 21 & 71 near Bastrop (1-321-2101). Large, quiet, 
rolling parkland shaded by the stately Lost Pines, an isolated 
stand of loblollies unusual outside of East Texas. Includes 
lake, fishing, playground, scenic views, nature trails, golf 
course, swimming pool, trail bike area, hiking paths, camp- 
ing, some cabins, and picnic facilities. Don't miss the 
8.5-mile hiking trail recently opened by the Audubon Socie- 
ty. Open 7 days 24 hours. S2 per vehicle. Camping permit 
should be purchased by 9 p.m. Scenic Park Rd 1 connects 
with Buescner State Park 15 miles to the east. ®Some areas. 
Mayfield Park, 3800 W. 38th (477-6511). Get away from the 
crowds: visit this nature sanctuary with marked trails 
through dense vegetation. Open at all times. Free, 
McKinney Falls State Park, go six miles south on Texas Hwy 
183, then turn on Scenic Loop Rd (243-1643). Onion Creek, 
paralleled by a hike-and-bike trail, flows through the lovely 
600-acre park. Two waterfalls, beautiful campsites, shady 
picnic areas and playgrounds, and a nature trail are some of 
the assets of the park. Swimming no longer allowed in the 
creek. Entrance fee S2 per vehicle; camping S3 (water) & S4 
(water and electricity). ®But not all areas accessible. 
Westcave Preserve, one mile past Bee Cave on Texas Hwy 
71. left on Hamilton Pool Rd, 17 miles, first gate on the right 
after crossing the Pedernales River (1-825-3442). This natural 
treasure includes a limestone-walled canyon and many en- 
dangered plant species. Intended for the observant visitor 
and those interested in native flora and fauna. Open Sat & 
Sun 10-4 with guided tours every two hours. Free; donations 
accepted. Educational classes for school, civic, and other 
groups by prior arrangement Mon thru Fri. To schedule 
group tours, write John Ahms, Star Rl lA, Box 30C. Drip- 
ping Springs. 78620. 

Wild Basin, 4 miles west on Loop 360, .75 mile north of Bee 
Cave Rd (476-4113). 175-acre sanctuary and wilderness 
preserve for native plants and animals and for research and 
environmental education. Programs for elementary schools 
and weekend tours for the general public. Specialized tours 
each Sat identifying plants, trees, native grasses, wild 
flowers, and animals. Call for details. 

Zilker Park, 2200 Barton Springs Rd (477-6511). Noted for 
Barton Springs swimming pool, the miniature train, paddle 
boat and canoe rentals, picnic facilities, and 400 acres of 
grassy slopes and sprawling trees. Barton Spring: gen adm 
S1.25. juniors 50c. children 25c. Parking Si. 50 (some areas) 
or take free shuttle bus. Zilker Park free. <S) Variable. 



POINTS OF INTEREST 

Austin History Center, 9lh St Guadalupe (472-5433. exl 279). 
The 50-year-old former Austin Old Main Library is being 
refurbished and renovated to house the Austin / Travis Coun- 
ty Collection and exhibits of documents, photographs, 
manuscripts, and special collections. Mon thruThur 9-9. Fri 
k Sat 9-5. Sun noon-6. Free. 

East Sixth Street, between IH 35 & Congress (no phone). An 
interesting and varied part of a changing Austin. Many of 
the old and historic buildings are being restored and used as 
restaurants, galleries, and offices. Intermingled with these 
are thrift stores, barbecue and fajita stands, and bars. While 
much of downtown Austin closes at dusk, this area is the- 
center of a gregarious nightlife; there's as much activity and 
entertainment on the street as in the clubs. ® Variable. 

Texas Stale Capitol Complex, lllh & Congress (475-3070). 
The grounds are well-maintained and lovely any lime of 
year. The Capitol building itself houses artifacts of Texas 
and occasionally the state legislature. (Tours 7 days a week 
8:15-4:30. every 15 minutes. Building open 7 days 24 hours 
®l) On the southeast comer of the grounds at 11th k Brazos 
is the Old Land Office Building, home of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy Museum (472-2596) and Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas Museum (477-1822), both with relics, 
records, and exhibits (Mon thru Fri 9-noon k 1-5). On the 
east side of the Capitol is the Archives Library (475-24451. 
with more historical exhibits (Mon thru Fri 8-5 (®l. Across 
the street at 1006 Congress is the Old Bakery and Emporium 
(477-5961), now run as a craft shop selling items handmade 
by senior citizens with home-baked goods and coffee 
available at the small cafe in the rear (Mon thru Fri 9-4). 
Nearby is the recently renovated Governor's Mansion, 1010 
Colorado (475-2121). The 126-year-old, 20-room mansion is 
again occupied by the Governor's family and is available (or 
public tours Mon thru Fri 10-noon, every 20 minutes. Reser- 
vations for groups of 15 or more. Free. (S)CalI ahead. 



ON THE TOWN 

Antone's, 2915 Guadalupe (474-5314), Happy anniversary to 
you, Happy anniversary to you, Happy eighth birthday, 
dear Antone s, Happy home of the blues to you. Celebrating 
its eighth year and its third location, this popular blues R&B 
club brings in the wild and wooly Clifton Cnenier for its an- 
niversary weekend July 15 k 16. A large club with lots of 
seating and a good-sized dance floor. Antones transcends its 
university locale and attracts a citywide group of upper blue- 
collar to white-collar individuals hell-bent on com- 
memorating weekends. Slow during the week when local 
bands are featured, the joint booms weekends. Comforiable 
vibes be you single or duo or more. Bar. Usually open 7 days 
5-2; sometimes closed Sun. Cover S2-S5. N. ® 
Barton Springs Flying Circus, 1025 Barton Springs 
(478-4585). Now you're on Barton Springs Rd. heading east, 
trying to get home. The traffic's horrendous. You haven't 
moved in 15 minutes. The driver pulls into this corner bar. 
You head upstairs and out to the fenced hillside beer garden 
to sip bargain-priced 'Ritas. Ten minutes later, you re swing- 
ing your leg to Erwin O- Prather and smiling. Odd mix of 
airplane buffs, flyers, near rednecks, young professionals. 
Seafood menu. Live music Thur thru Sat at 9, Sun 4-7. Open 
Sun thru Thur 11-11: Fri k Sat til 1. No cover. AE, MC. 
V. ® 

Broken Spoke, 3101 5. Lamar (442-6189). Calvin Klein and 
bean sprouts not spoken here. Instead, real-life Levi's and 
chicken-fried steak, So grab your cowboy hat and boots, 
take the "little woman" (MS readers, don't flock here) and 
maybe the kids or your folks and enjoy a C&W night on the 
town. You can eat. shoot pool, and two-step all under the 
same plain roof. Look for the modest Pepsi sign above the 
words Broken Spoke. Domestic beers only (it's that kind of 
a place). Mon thru Thur 7:30 a.m. -midnight. Fri 7:30 a.m.-l 
a.m.. Sat 10 a.m. -2 a.m. Cover S2.50 Wed. 53 Fri & Sat. N. ® 
Chez Fred 11, Crossroads Shopping Center, southeast corner. 
9070 Research Blvd (451-6494). The kind of hideaway we've 
yearned for. New. blond woods, affable. Tomas Ramirez 
and friends played formidable jazz on our visit. Diners 
hugged the periphery; drinkers clustered around the rectan- 
gular bar. The tables were abuzz with talk about the latest 
movie, the high price of apartments, and relationships. We'd 
take Meryl Streep here. Live jazz Wed thru Sat 9-1. Open 
Mon 7 a.m. -11 p.m.. Tue 7 a.m. -midnight. Wed 7 a.m.-l 
a.m.. Thur thru Sal 7 a.m. -2 a.m., Sun noon-3 p.m. Food 
til 11 p.m. Mon thru Thur. til midnight Fri k Sat. No cover. 
AE. MC. V ® 

Comedy Workshop. (See Theater: Resident.) 
emmajoc's, 3023 Guadalupe (477-7044). The only bar in 
Austin that has fans, benefits for itself, followers, 
volunteers, philosophy, and social action. Love of good 
lyrics, good ballads, songwriling par excellence. Weeknighl 
lineup includes outstanding local songwriters plus boffo cast 
of touring nationals such as Rosalie Sorrels, Mose Allison. 
)ohn Hammond. The room's a modest affair of tables and 
plastic chairs that is enlivened by music and political posters, 
photos of musicians and regulars. Fashion, fern, and folderol 
nave no clout here. A friendly, low-key place to pop in, sit 
back, and listen. Every second and fourth Sunday: Austin 
Friends of Traditional Music (2-6; free). Beer k wine. Wed 
thru Sal 8-2. Cover- free twilight concerts 5:30-7:30. other- 
wise S2-S5. N. 

The Enchanted Tavern, FM Rd 2769, off FM 2222 past FM 
620 ( 258-9640). Some weekend afternoon after struggling 
with the boat, the traffic, and the heat, pull into this lime 
capsule alongside the road in Volente. northwest of Austin. 
Nestled in a grove of embracing trees, this homey little cafe 
and patio is quintessential old-hippie-Austin with its mural- 
covered outside. Inside on pink walls are homegrown paint- 
ings. A sign advises "five beer limit ' Outside, ducks float, 
dive, and reappear in the patio-side pond. You sip your beer, 
forget the occasional passing car. remark on the odds of a 
place like this surviving into the eighties. Mon k Wed thru 
Sun 11:30-11, Closed Tue. No cover. N. ® 
Hut's, 418 W. 6th (472-0693). At the old location (here), the 
live music scene is going to slow down to Thursday through 
Saturday nights when the new Hut's Diner on E. 6th St opens 
its doors. The old Hut's was a hotbed of jams, music lovers, 
and hangers on, which attracted touring names who would 
collect at very late hours and send some nights soaring, At 
its new 6lh Street location, set to open mid-month, the diner 
theme includes sixties music by live bands Thursday through 
Saturday and a D), who'll spin golden oldies Sunday through 
Wednesday, Not having seen the new Hut's, we can say the 
old Hut's features top bands such as the Leroi Brothers, 
Angela Strehli. Omar k the Howlers. Paul Ray k the 
Raytones. The crowd's heavy with over- 30 faces you've seen 
at the fringes of outdoor concerts, backstage at the late Ar- 
madillo, and toking in the parking lot. Mon thru Sat 11-2. 
Sun 6-2. Cover S2-S3. AE. MC. V. ® 
Indigo, 1106 W. 38th (452-3545). Because no other club stays 
open every night with food available and a live band playing 
2 a.m. -4 a.m., the carousing scene is bound to heat up. The 
9 p.m. -2 a.m. live music ranges from jazz to blues to dix- 
ieland /swing 'big band. (Big band sound Sunday only.) 
Stained glass panels and accents and attractive wallpaper set 
the decor above the basic beer-sign ilk. Not an elbow leaner's 
bar; the place is better suited to tables of friends and lovers. 
Open 7 days 11 a.m. -4 a.m. Cover Mon thru Wed 9-2 Si, 
Thur thru Sun S2. Cover after 2 a.m. is Si. 50 or less. Cr. (S) 

Liberty Lunch, 405 W 2nd (477-04611. Bars and nightclubs 
and honky-tonks and saloons and watering holes and fern 
bars and dance joints and meat markets and discos and dives 
and dumps abound, but only one Liberty Lunch exists. 
Formerly a wagon yard, this popular outdoor club attracts 
folks who come to hear good music under the stars and 
clouds (well, under the skylight-studded roof), free from 
cigarette smoke. Catch Unfair, one of the most invigorating, 
creative bands in town. Mon nights, it's the Liberty Lunch 
All-Star Swing Band (forties music) at 9:30 p.m. for S2 
cover. Call for hours and other acts. N. ® 
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LIKE NO OTHER STORE IN THE WORLD 



Even by Texas standards, a big event is in thie making as Bioomingdale's 
comes to \he Valley View Mall in Dallas. And to become the newest star in the 
Lone Star State, we're bringing along all the elegance, excitement and glamour 
that's earned us a reputation not unlike that of our new hometown... Dallas! 

You'll find an exhilarating shopping experience splashed throughout our store 
- from the most forward fashions that have made Bloomie's famous, to the time- 
honored classics. From our legendary furniture designs to a complete selection of 
state-of-the-art housewares - much of it designed exclusively for us. And, you'll find 
restaurants for both fun and formality 

Can't wait for the curtain to go up? We understand your excitement and are 
ready to send you a charge application for a Bioomingdale's Charge Card. 
As a charge customer, you'll enjoy the privilege of receiving our exciting 
catalogues, advance notices of sales and other special mailings. Simply fill out 
this coupon, or call and start counting the days until our newest Bioomingdale's 
store opens deep in the heart of Texas. 



LIKE NO OTHER CHARGE IN THE WORLD 

Name— 

Street 

City Zip 

blGDmingdole's 

P.O. Box 2055, F.D.R. Station 

New York, NY 10022 Or coil 817/261-0751 



AUSTIN 



AUSTIN 



The Night Life llormerly Club FootL 110 t -ith 472-4345). 
A local music rag mourned the change in management and 
direction thli lonncrly new wave club was taking. Where 
would all thepunkcn go? Fear not. That change in manage- 
ment has b een supers«led by another, which promises the 
restoration of new wave rock n roll. The huge room now 
will be used for louring acts. A completely remodeled bar 
area will host local banob and smaller concerts. An extensive 
broadcast subscription video service plus 
«u) footage by UT radio-television-rilm 
Itori^ enjoyed notoriety as the headquarters for 

J pin set, this club sounds like it s revving up for 

more innovatfon. possibly outrage Open 7 davs 8-2. Cover 
S1-S5 usually- N ® 

Oasis Cantina del Lago, 6550 Com.jnchL' Trail i266-2441). 
Red sails in the sunset. Blue lake between hills. Wood decks 
of tanned bodies. The blue water lightens as the sun sinks. 
When self-help books lell you to "go first class," this is what 
they mean. If possible, walk all the decks before choosing a 
table that takes in as many levels of view as possible. The 
service-bar level at the top is outrageous. Tue thru Thur 
4-U, Fri thru Sun noon-ll. No cover. AE, MC, V. 
f^gg/*' 310 Congress (472-2789). You don't have to be under 
25 to come here. Over-30s comprise the many savvy-looking 
jaz2 hounds hanging out at the cur\'ed bar or laughing and 
talking in the black vinyl booths. Of course, it you re 22, you 
might as well flaunt it by sitting in the middle section, tossing 
your blonde hair over your shoulder, and flirting with the 
musicians. Art deco colors, lines, and design evoke an ocean 
cruiser feel. Catch Tomas Ramirez, john Mills Trio & 
Carmen Bradford, Take Four, Michael Munday & guests, 
BUI Tanner Quintet. Open 7 days 4-2. Cover $l-$2. Cr. ® 
6th Street Live, 222 E. 6lh (476-6720). This leU-described up 
close nite has opemd lit uptcalt, art-deco doors. 
Despite everythinf BOttis for It— hoopla, futfare. and 
Austin's first Tickctnm omce— skepticism is hard to shake, 
but maybe the venture «^ break the longtime jinx on this 
comer location. Patrons sit in rows in hard-backed chairs, 
sometimes loo closely packed, relieved by a smattering of 
tables before the stage. From the top tier you still have an ex- 
cellent view- Big names being booked, call lor schedule. Mon 
thru Sat 8-2 Clo5.ed Sun, Cover weekdays Si. 50-53, 
weekends S7.50 & up, AE. MC, V. ® 
Soap Creek Saloon, 1201 5. Congress (443-]9fr6>. Maybe 
the third location wilt be the charm for this long-revered 
live music club, which has been peripatetic since it out- 
grew its Bnt site. At (trsi, the lackluster interior and air of 
AtOttenlatlaA hckcd the vibes of the first Soap Creek. Of 
talt, theaound qntcm and bookings have improved, though 
the lestaumM end of the business is stUl being cmpha- 
siaed. The .Vnhaped layout allows a good view tk Hut Mae. 
Ample dance floor. Pull bar. Live music Tue thru Sat mm 
9 Food served 10-10. Open Tue thru Thur 10 a.n.-l:30 
a . m . . Fri Sat 10-2. Sun 11-10. Ootad Mon. MC, V. Cover 
S2 and up. (g> 

Toulouse. 402 E, bth (478-07441, "And then this guy got up 
and started dancing in the aisle till they quieted him down. 
Then this sorority-type coed got up and tried singing along, 
and everybody was cheering and singing, white these two 
baby grand pianos carried on. And weekends, it really gels 
rra/v " You re kidding? Somebody told me they went there 
tor dinner and it was sedate. ' Sure, for dinner, but it goes 
bananas at night, especially weekends. Looks like orte big 
party, the way the whole room gets into the music and fun.' 
Weaciilthia dinner music 6-9, live bandt (aemelimet dueling 
pianot) 9:30-2, Fri It Sat live mutic by Mflcc Reed ft the Sar- 
(kncs. Open Mon thru Fri 11 :30-2, Sat It Sun 6-2. Cover Si 
M ft Sat. Cr. ® 

Waterloo Ice House, P06 Congress (474-2461). Sometimes 
you don't wjnt to hassle with the bth St scene. Sometimes 
you don t want lo hassle with any bar scene. Sometimes you 
just want to go out and hear live music. Waterloo could be 
what you seeK. Typically oKering live music on Friday and 
Saturday, this large rectangular burger-and-beer bar is home 
to the popular Uncle Walt s Band. With one wall of changing 
photography exhibits and another ol contemporary paint- 
ings, the Ice House (named for the building's original occu- 
pant) is a safe, sane haven on the far side of both the prqipte 
and the Magnum crowdi. Kitchen Mon thru Sat 11 a.m.-4 

r.m. Open Mon thru Thur 11-7, Fri ft Sat 11-2 a.m. Cover 
2~S4. N, ® 

The Winery, 5;r t t>[h 1472-5100). This newly opened oth 
St semi-Spanish bar features a lovely courtyard with a trick- 
ling tuunldin. hanging baskets ot ferns, and good-sized at- 
mospheric trees Why it you didn't know any better, you'd 
think, \'ou vvere nutside in a well-engineered environ- 
ment. Insidt- [he jclinn tneniJlv. ivLth people crowded into 
the downstair'. -.paLt'. rp-^Liirs i.'ts ol room, mostly for 
diners. Personable, helpt;:! w.iitrcssfs On Tuesday night, 
7:30-9:30, a live mariachi bjnJ Thur (7-11); Fri k Sat (P-l) 
i^s c«y-ltstening (but not vapid i live music. Prices do not 
encourage use of unemployment checks. Mon thru Sat 11-2. 
Closed Sun. No cover. AE. MC. V. ® 
Xalapeno Charlie's, 629 Barton Springs Rd (474-2675). 
"Charles, 1 wish you'd cut your hair." "Charles, when did you 
start smoking? Put out that cigarette." "Charles, there's a girl 
for you on the phone. She sounds hysterical. Charles, she 
isn't . . . T' "Charles, you don't intend to keep that awful 
motorcycle? You'll wrap yourself around a pole For all ihe 
Charleses of the world and their brethren who came through 
the sixlics, actually or in spirit, Xalapeno Charlie's is a place 
of iheir own Timeless warped funky, more punk than hip 
las belits ihe timesi this spicy eaterie presents live music 
nightly 7-10 in the newly fenced parking-lot beer garden. 
Don t miss Paula & the I'ontiacs. Beer & wine. Open Mon 
thru Fri 11-2, Sat ft Sun 9 a.m. -2 a.m. Cover S1-S2. MC, 
V. (D 



RESTAURANTS 

*Alana's, 319 E. 6lh (474-9973). No lof^ lervlng hnch, 

this oasis of calm in the midst of 6th Sft I 



is once again concentrating on dinner Redlish availability 
has been good, and that denizen of the depths is usually on 
the menu, plus quail, oysters en hrochetie. hearty poblano 
soup, beef nlet, and extra-thin fettuccine. The kitchen is now 
also offering once a week a prix fixe dinner of the night, in- 
cluding a special enlr^, accompaniments, and a recom- 
mended wine. Bar. Dinner Tue thru Sal 6-11. Closed Sun & 
Mon. Reservations recommended. .Moderate to expensive. 
MC. V. ® 

Another Raw Deal, UIO W. 6lh (473-0015t and 700 E 6lh 
(477-488'?l. The Deal has come a long way from its first 
Sabine St location, and though some regulars miss the in- 
timacy and the funk success here hasn't meant Formica, 
ferns, and foppishness. The atmosphere is still as Austin 
Casual as the eighties permit and the tood is basic, tilling, 
and cheap ~ steaks, chops, burgers, home fries, quail, fried 
okra. and so on. Bar tU 2 excqN Sun. Mon thru Sat 
ll:30-midnight. Sun noon-U. I n t Mp e ni iee lo moderate. 
MC, V. (DE. 6th. 

wAoilfaACni^wi 1205N. Lamar (47fr-m9K One of the 
moet cxtcmhre menus hi town meuis lets of die classics plus 
a few surprises. Of the latter we've seen Scottish wood 
pigeon, venison, buifalo, and alligator. This visit it was elk. 
Swedish elk no less (their call is umlauted), a cutlet from the 
backslrap quite tender and subtly different from venison. 
Outstanding; i.hj: ni>;lit \sK'rv a tomato and scallop soup and 
another entree of veal with a di-mi-si^aci- and two varieties of 
mushrooms (one of them morels) The service is usually 
good, but varies in tone - some waiters strictly protes5.ii>naI 
and others casual and chatty The homemade cneesecake is 
a rich wjy lo end your meal, but you may prefer ihe bne and 
truil plate. Bar. Dinner Mon thru Sat D- 10:30, Closed Sun. 
Reservations recommended. Moderate to expensive. AE, 
MC, V, 

, Hie AvwHM, m Conimi <47»-3M9). The nightly 
menu tpcdda now duMge every svedk. Our most 
^ recent meal wa» of good qnaHly and Ihe myfkat thows 
marked improvement. The smoked salmon appetizer was 

a very generous portion attractively served with cream 
cheese and garnishes of pickle, scallion, and red caviar, well 
worth the price. One of the specials was a nicely sauteed filet 
ot redtish with a sauce made trom coarsely ground mustard; 
a selection trom the regular menu, jumbo shrimp grilled with 
garlic and lemon and ser\ed with snow peas and wild rice, 
was also praiseworthy. For some reason the house wine is 
available by the glass and the half carafe, but not by the 
carafe. Bar til 2. Mon thru Fri 11-midnight, Sal & Sun 
5-midnighk. Sun bruNh 10:30-3. Lunch inotpmhre, dinner 
upper moderate. AE. DC, MC, V. <S> 
BariTs, 900 W. UKh (477-5S7A). dnoiC came to Mows 
here feccndy with « ttMbbom ffknd who Imlaled that he 
wouldn't eat pasta unless it came wHh red sauce. To be sure, 
welt-made red sauce is good (i.e., the version here with 
homemade sausage), but how can one deny Basil's linguini 
with clam sauce, or the fettuccine primavera (with snow 
peas, brcKcoli, zucchini, and asparagus!, or ]}ii'^ha r Heno 
(with proscxuWo. peas, and mushrooms in a creamy sauce'? 
Even a hali order ot any of these rich pastas with soup or ap- 
pveti/er and bread is practically a meal Beer & wine. Mon 
thru Thur C" 10 JVi & Sal til 1 1 . Closed Sun, No reservations 
taken. Upper moderate to expensive. MC. V. ® 
Chez Nous, 510 Neches (473-2413). French food without the 
formality: jeans and jogging outfits, sandals and sneakers fit 
ri^t in at this caM. It's nice to be comfortable, enjoy galan- 
tine of duck breast, and iMcn lo Bench pop music at the 
same time. Very elegant, however, were an cntrfe of grouper 
in a sauce uritfi wdiUc wine, m uh roonw, tonaloet. shallots, 
and cream wA one of wbrnm aoiM (Biht and delidous) 
topped with an herbed tomato and peen otWe sauce, an 
unusual but tasty contrast. The excellent vegetables are 
dishes in their own ri^t, not merely afterthoughts. Wine & 
beer. Tue thru Sat 11:30-11. Closed Sun & Mon. Moderate. 
MC, V, ® 

r^r7 Clarksville Cale, 1202 West Lynn (474-7279). You 
j'^^'^mighl call this place Jeffrey s Jr. because it's run by the 
I'^^same management, right next door to its papa, and 
KQoes on a small cafe scale what Jeffrey's does on the res- 
taurant scale - serve high-quality food in a comfortable, at- 
tradtvc atmosphere icheck out the custom tile mural in the 
larBerroom). As a matter of fact, it sometimes goes dad one 
birttcr, like having excellent daily wine selections available 
by the ^ass. Fooomerings range from salads, cheese plates, 
and pAftf to more substantial pone cho^. lemon chkkcn, and 
fresh tuna steaks. Bar tU nddmghl (wtth Undted menu). Mon 
thru Thur 5-10. Fri & Sat tO lOtSO. Oowd Sun. Inexpensive. 
MC. V. (® Except stairs to men's room. 
County Line, o500 VV Bee Cave Rd i.^27-]"i:^ and 5204 FM 
Rd 2222, four miles west o( Mol'ac Loop 1j intersection 
(346-3664). There are tew lovelier places to dine than on the 
patios at both locations of the County Line — on the hill or 
on the creek. At the Line, unlike most barbecue joints, you 
not only gel the sceitery; but also a full bar, comfortable 
seating, and extra menu offerings like saut^ mushrooms 
and prime rib. The barbecue is generally good but the sweet 
sauce b a matter of taste (nine out of ten dentists didn't ap- 
prove). Bar. Sun thru Thur 5-10. Fri ft Sal tfl lO-JO. Inex- 
pensive to moderate. MC. V. (DBoth locations. 
Dan McKIusky's, 410 E 6th f473-8024i If it's good beef you 
want, cut to \our specihcation*. and presented before cook- 
ing lo assure your approval <and to get your salivary glands 
working! ;hl^ is the place The breads OK, the potatc^es are 
potatoes, .ind appelizers and side dishes tall somewhere 

between moflen?.ive and good. Skip the leriyaki sirloin but 
have the teriyaki chicken. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 1 1 30-2 
(inexpensive). Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-10. Fn & Sat til 11 
(moderate). Reservations accepted for seven or more on Fri 
& Sat. for groups of any size other days. A£, MC. V. (S) 
□ Rancho. 303 E. 1st (472-5425). Not all Tex-Mcx 
'food is hot and «icy. Here recently vre had a mild 

^ , > Vtpptt Unmd with chicken and tend wtth 

checM. Kwoeani. and a iprinkling of nutt ana rrislns— 
very meUoiv. as «vaa another entrte « chicken fUnOm. The 



table sahu howe\'er, vvjll clear your sinuses, belter keep a 
Superior or Bohemia beer hanay. Swift, friendly service. 
Bar. Wed thru Mon 11-10. Qosed Tue. InexMnslve to 
moderate. AC, DC, MC, V. ® 

Foothills of Austin, Hyatt Regency Hotel 208 Barton 
Springs Rd U77-1234I. Lunch at the Foothills can mean 
charcoal-broiled strip sirloin or eggs Benedict with Canadian 
bacon; a shrimp-and-avocado salad or a vegetable inttata 
with broccoli, mushrooms, sprouts, and parmesdn. The em- 
phasis, though, is on lightness so that you can dash back to 
work - . , or play Our tavorile ivorking tunth consists of 
oysters on the halt shell followed by sliced breast ot turkey, 
avocado, and tomato on a croissant, a glass ot wine, and the 
great view of Austin. Bar til 2. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2:30 (moderate'. Dinner Sun thru Thur 6-11, Fri ft 
Sat til midnight 'reservations recommended: expensive to 
very expensive). Cr, ® 

The Galleria, lefterson Square. W. 38th & Kerbey Ln 
i452-55]0K The Galleria seems caught on the horns of a 
dilemma: most of the patrons are established citizens who 
appreciate the generally well-executed but mostly conser- 
vative and classic menu selections Thus there are tew at- 
tempts at innovation, and adventuresome diners may be put 
off. Our meal could well illustrate the situation. The house 
pate was made of chicken livers, lightly spiced but bland. 
The potalo-and-leek vichyssoise soupe du jour was a good 
but again unimaginative offering. The house salad was made 
with iceberg lettuce '. because that's what most of the clientele 
is comfortable with?/ The entr^, (ettucciiw Robert, wlA 
cream, two cheeses, mushrooms, and oysters, was in- 
teresting but the pasta was overcooked. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Sat 11:30-2:30 ftnexpen^e to moderate! Dinner 7 
nights 5:30-10 (moderate to expensive). Sun brunch 11-2 
(inexpensive!. AE. MC. V. ® 

Gianni's, 504 E. 5th (477-7497). Laurels to the chef for an 
outstanding veal rendition - lender scallops with sliced egg- 
plant and white wine, a delicate and fine mingling of flavors. 
Pasta that night was also first-rate, one version with 
mushrooms, prosciutto and red pepper flakes and a menu 
special with prosciutto and chicken in a creamy cheese sauce. 
A baked clam appetizer (unshelled) was tasty but messy. Ser- 
vice still appears to be dioeyi but our waitress was quite 
helpful. Bar. Sun & Tue thru Thur 6-10:30, Fri & Sat 6-11. 
Closed Mon Moderate to expensive. AE, MC. V, ® 

Green Pastures, 811 VV Live Oak 1444-4747). When it comes 
to putting sealood and cream sauce inside putt pastry, the 
kitchen has the act down pat -witness the delicate crab 
mmscn appetiser and an entree, seafood Cote d'Azur 
(shrimp, scallops, and crabmeat). The pastry was flaky and 
not soggy. Not so deftly managed was another entree of 
snapper in lemon butter -a small, rather strong fflct which 
fortunately came with very toothsome asoaragiu and 
duchesse potatoes. The coarse dude pM wfui an oranft 
sauce is worth a nibble. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-2 
'mtiderate). Dinner Mon thru Sat 6-10 fvery expensive). Sun 
bultel 11-2 (514,30 pnx fixe). AE. MC. V ® 

The Hoffbrau, ol3 VV. 6th (472-0822). 5:14 p.m. Sixth Street. 
My partner and me. A steak out. The waitress came over. 
'0,f<.. 1 said to her Let s have it, lady, just the facts." She 
told us about the T-bones and sirloins '"large sirloins" she 
called them), about the gravy everyone in on this caper was 

f;etting, the home fries, the salad. She said lots of^ people 
iked the joint. We saw the lines; her story checked out 5:43 
p.m. We hit the street, full. "One more thing, she tailed 
after us. "Yeah7" 1 said. "They serve beer here." We already 
had that figured out; it's our )ob. Tue thru Sat 11:30-1:45 & 
4:30-0:30. Cloeed Sun * Mon. Incxpcnshw to moderate. N. 
No checks. 

Hsin Yuan, B.ik(^nes Wnods, 11150 Research Bivd 
i345-*38ooi You 11 tind the most extensive oriental menu in 
town here, yet. by discreet eavesdropping, we found thai 
most people at neighboring tables were ordering sate dishes 
like egg rolls and fried rice when they could have been savor- 
ing the wonton in a special sauce with peppers, scattions. and 
orange flavor: the plump steamed pork dumplings; an entr^ 
of spicy Chinese sausage stir-fried with scallions, sliced bam- 
boo, and tofu in a hot garlic sauce; the show-stopping 
entrie — a whole crisp-fried fish with overtones of ginger: not 
to mention a fine alternative to American dishwater beer, 
rich and malty Shanghai. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, 
Sal k Sun 11-3 (imindi, dim sum, and regular menu). Din- 
ner Mon tlmi Thur 5-10. Fri thru Sun til 10:30. Inexpensive 
to moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 

*The Inn at Brushy Creek, Round Kotk west side ot IH 35 
at Taylor exit (255-2555), Jot this down under Trout Liv- 
ingston, I presume; a lovely filet topped with bananas, 
broiled, and served with a tart lime hollandaise. We were 
skeptical about fruit with fish, but the total product was 
delicious, with the time balancing the sweetness of the 
bananas. To quote Harry Belafonte, "Day-oh!" Included in 
the price of all entr^ are copious amounts of homemade 
bread and salad (with tasty dressings! and a serving of bean, 
caU>age, and sausage soup, the house specialty. Other pleas* 
ing entr^s include Chateaubriand, chicken livers, game hen, 
stuffed chicken breast, and shrimp . D rewy bot not Ituffy Inn 
setting. Dry precinct; free corkage. Dlimer Thur thru Sat 
6-10. Reservations required. Moderate to expensive. AE. 
DC. MC. V ®Call ahead. 

♦ Jeffrey's, 1204 West Lynn (477-5584). From the first. Jef- 
frey's has proved that fine food can be enjoyed sans forma! 
setting and ritualized service; of late, however, the infor- 
mality of service may have gone too far Waiters and 
waitresses drop by friends' tables to say hello, visit, and have 
a glass of wine; our waiter was prompt but pertunctory, and 
rattled off explanations of the blackboard menu like a hi^ 
school student reciting Mark Anthony's eulogy from Jumis 
Ousar. Luckily, the kitchen continues to turn out gems Kkc 
icdfirii neitfiM <a ^Icd fUet topped with a itnteied redue- 
tton of Madeira, tomato, and crawffih), Uw ddlctte orimlal 
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roll for dessert. Wine & beer. Mon thru Thur 6:30-10:30, Fri 
& Sat til 11. Closed Sun. No reservations taken; small 
waiting area. Moderate to expensive. MC, V. ® 
La Provence, 1800 Colorado (479-0011). It takes a will of 
iron not to order from the beautiful selections on the ap- 
petizer cart (or it may only take a look at the menu). Almost 
tearfully we watched the cart depart, but we soon forgot it 
as we relished delicate watercress soup and a Mediterranean 
cold seafood salad (shrimp and squid in a marinade). We 
have a weakness for the fisn here, but both an unusual entr^ 
of lender lamb cooked with figs and another of veal with 
leeks, raisins, and vermouth over rice were delightful. Just 
when you thirtk that only a cup of coffee will do after the 
meal, they wheel out the dessert carl; raspberry charlotte 
tasting of fresh berries is not to be believed. (The lights in the 
room should be dimmer however, to create a more intimate 
mood.) Bar. Tue thru Sat 6-10:30. Closed Sun k Mon. 
Reservations suggested. Expensive to very expensive. Cr. ® 

r~^y/^^* Quorum, United Bank Tower, 15th & Cuada- 
>^fK' lupe (472-6779). The menu has been revised once 
[■^^again, this lime seemingly to match the posh lone of the 
Ksurroundings. Beluga caviar is now available (can sevruga 
be far behind?) as well as less expensive American caviar, 
and one of the soups offered is a beef broth with bits of truf- 
fles. Our entree of choice was veal scallops rolled around 
chopped morels, while the entrfe special was stuffed quail 
wrapped in grape leaves. Vegetables du jour were snow peas, 
button mushrooms, and wild rice, but an appetizer special of 
French white asparagus was also available (exotic, but rather 
large and woody). In a laudable effort toward safety, owner 
Nick Kralj offers complimentary cab service to those patrons 
unable to cope with the rigors of driving after a visit to his 
establishment. Bar til 2 a.m. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2 
(moderate). Dinner Mon thru Sal 6-11 (very expensive). 
Reservations recommended. Cr. ® 

San Miguel, 2330 W. North Loop (459-4121). 
"Game hen with chocolate sauce?" our friend ex- 
^claimed. This is what you mean by interior Mexican 
''food?" Not exactly, we explained; there is a tad of choco- 
late in the sauce but chiles and spices give it its unique — not 
sweet — taste. Try it; youH like it. And so another person 
discovers mole sauce, an interesting complement to roast 
fowl and also available with chicken or cheese enchiladas (as 
are other distinctive sauces, tomatiUo and chile ancho). On 
warm days San Miguel's ceviche is practically a requisite ap- 
petizer. Lovely setting. No reservations; long waits at peak 
hours. Bar. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5:30-10, Fri & Sat til 11. 
Sun brunch 11:30-2. Moderate. DC. MC. V. ® 

rTg^Siam Garden, Norlhpark Center, 9608 N. Lamar 
y^^{S37-2463). It's a long way from Bangkok to a stark 
[^'commercial shopping center in north Austin, but the 
Uexotic food has made the transition in style and is well 
worth a trek to discover. Thai spices are quite distinctive and 



the flavor combinations unique -a salad with sautM beef 
strips, cucumbers, onions, mint leaves, and lettuce, for ex- 
ample, or crisp egg rolls served with a sweet-and-hot pine- 
apple sauce, or perhaps the roast duck with soy, aniseed, 
and honey glaze. CXir only disappointment has been the 
rather ordinary egg-drop soup, especially since the rendition 
of hot-and-sour soup is outstanding. Bar. Mon thru Fri 
11-10, Sat 3-10, Sun 3-10. Inexpensive to moderate. MC, 
V. ® 

r-^^Sperania'i, 318 Colorado (476-3469). The seating is 
j^^^Himited (reservations required) and the blackboard 
[■^^menu selection small, but each of the offerings is a gem. 
^Antipasti. for example, include mushrooms in pastry, 
prosciutto mousse, cold sliced veal with tuna mayonnaise, 
and came crudo (thinly sliced raw beef marinated in lemon 
juice, olive oil. and black pepper). Pasta-course selections in- 
clude minestrone or pasta with purM shrimp, tomatoes, 
and cream (I) while entrees like succulent braised leg of lamb 
and veal cutlets Marsala served with crisp green beans elicit 
murmurs of pleasure on all sides. Wed thru Sat 6:30-10 
Closed Sun thru Tue. Reservations required. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. MC, V. ® 

ThreadgiU's, 6416 N. Lamar (451-5440). If you left Austin in 
the sixties and remember |anis Joplin singing with Kenneth 
Threadgill at a converted service station in what was then far 
north Austin, you won't recognize anything here but the 
name of the place and Mr. ThreadgiU's singing. A major fire 
necessitated extensive renovation and the result is a hybrid 
of cafe, honky-tonk, and diner. The food is Southern home 
cooking with roast meats, fried chicken, liver and onions, 
pork chops, lots of vegetables, pies, and, of course, chicken- 
fried steaks. Cold beer is still the most popular beverage and 
Mr. Threadgill sings and yodels most Wednesday evenings. 
Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-10, Sun noon-10. Inexpensive. MC, 
V. ® 

Tortuga's, Creekslde Square, 3010-1 W. Anderson Ln 
(458-2243). Rather wilted by the warm day, we quickly 
revived once ensconced in the cool Caribbean interior amid 
greenery, sleek blond furniture, and primitive paintings in 
primary colors. The refreshing fruit salad is a natural sum- 
mer selection with pineapple, mango, bananas, and melons. 
The seafood special that evening was yet another variation 
on Austin's favorite seafood, redfish. This was grilled with 
a squeeze of lime and topped with a very light curry sauce 
that didn't mask the flavor of the fish. The black bean side 
dish is done very well here, just the right touch of cilantro, 
topped with sour cream and chopped scallions. Bar. Buffet 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, Sun bruncn 11-2. Dinner Sun thru 
Thur 5:30-10, Fri & Sal til 11. Inexpensive to moderate. AE, 
MC, V. ® 

Yunnan Dynasty, 2900 W. Anderson Ln (454-6677). Inoffen- 
sive is the best description of this place. The decor is clean 
and modern -no dim, dingy interiors or excesses of lacquer 



Brandy at Bedtime 




Only one Hotel in 
Texas not only turns 
down your bed at 
night, but also leaves 
a hit of brandy on 
your nightstand just to 
say goodnight. 
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here, and the patron is made to feel at home and comfor- 
table. Unfortunately, this attitude sometimes has an effect on 
the food. Middle American tastes being what they are. One 
of the starred, spicy menu items was billed as shrimp in hot 
chili sauce; actually, the sauce was not the least bit spicy but 
it was doyingly sweet. Poor shrimp! The other entree, 
however, was just fine - shredded beef with black bean 
sauce, bamboo, and hot peppers. Fried chicken wings are a 
good appetizer but watch Inat hot mustard; it's formidable 
stuff. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2 k. 5:30-9:45, Sat fc Sun 
noon-9:45. Moderate. Cr. ® 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Aldo's, 2201 College Ave (Live Oak at Congress) (447-4100). 
South Auslinites, just when you were afraid you'd have to 
venture (shudder) norlh of the Colorado River, this attrac- 
tive ristorante sprang up (with patio seating available 
beneath a venerable oak). Most classics are on tne menu — 
fcttuccine Alfredo, veal, chicken piccata. scampi, eggplant 
parmesan — and the execution, from our sampling at least, 
was good. Snails in garlic and butter were plump and the 
house minestrone light and tasty, allowing room for entrees 
like veal chasseur {scaloppini topped with mushrooms and a 
wine sauce) served with a side disn of al dente spaghetti with 
a thick, herbal tomato sauce. The only problem was the 
cold, but otherwise good and crusty, bread. Beer & wine. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5-10, Fri 
& Sat til 11. Closed Sun. Moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 

Texas Chili Parlor, 1409 Uvaca (472-2828). If you just got 
into Austin from Peoria or Newton Upper Falls and your 
only experience with chili Is with what comes out of a can, 
be sure to order the least spicy variety here (X). It1t be plenty 
hot enough for you. Experienced chili heads will like the XX 
(vou can still taste the ingredients), and if you want to 
demonstrate your machismo (or the feminine equivalent), 
order a bowl of XXX (and ask for a side order of jalapefios 
and a bottle of Tabasco). Salads, sandwiches, great nachos, 
and enchiladas are also available as well as cold beer to 
douse the fire. Rustic decor, sort of "when in doubt, hang it 
on the wall." Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sat noon-2. Inexpen- 
sive to lower moderate. MC, V. ® 
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For reservotions coll the Brodford direct and toll free: Austin (512) 476-1061, Texas (800) 252 3025, USA (800) 531 5048 



Send general enter- 
tainment listings to: 



Morris Edelson 
1812 Marshall, Houston 77098 



THEATER 
Resident 

Alabama-Coushatta Indian Historical Productions, reserva- 
tion on US Hwy 190 between Livingston and VVoodville 
(800-392-4794). Mon thru Sat at 8:30. $4 & S6. Tours of 
reservation and Big Thicket until 5:30. Restaurant open Fri 
& Sal 10-8. ® 
THRU AUG 2: Beyond the Sundown — dance and narra- 
tion relating the Indian role in the Texas Revolution. 

MUSIC 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

JULY 16: Charky Prultl's Saturday Show, Jcffenon Theater. 

345 Fannin, Beaumont (832-1395), Grand Ole CDpry-style 
revue with Doug Childress and Blackwater, plus local talent. 
At «. $4-$12, ® 

SPORTS 
Baseball 

Golden Gators, Beck Stadium, 902 E. Florida, Beaumont 
(832-2255). July 2 thru 7: San Antonio. July 22 thru 26: 
Arkansas. July 27 thru 31: Jackion. Al 7:30. $2-S4. ® 

EVENTS 

Canoe and Hiking Tours, Big Thicket Museum, Texas Hwy 
770, Saratoga (839-2689). Each weekend in July tours by 
land or by water depart from museum area. Various lengths 
and levels of difficulty. Call for description and prices. ® 
Culf Coast Quarter Horse Show, Coliseum, Fair Park, Gulf 
at Weiss. Beaumont (838-0786). Riding and display contests 
in one of area's largest shows. July 2 thru 4, 7-5. Free. ® 
Square and Round Dance Festival, Civic Center, 3401 
Cultural Center Dr, Port Arthur (985-8801). Annual contest 
and big dancing party of the Golden Triangle Square Dance 
Association. July 16, 8-midnight. $2. ® 

MUSEUMS 

Beaumont Art Museum, 1111 9th, Beaumont (832-3432). 
July 8 thru Aug 7: Jean Despujols: Scenes from Southeast 
Asia. July 15 thru 31: the Gutenberg Bible. Art pr^rams and 
classes held regularly (call for schedule). Free. (£> 



OUTDOORS 

Highway 87 Nature Areas, take Texas Hwy 87 south from 
Texaco refinery in Port Arthur, then go 10 miles to Sabine 
Pass, and proceed one mile south to Dowling State Park; or 
go 14 miles east on Texas Hwy 87 to Sea Rim State Park, 
Cross over the Intracoastal waterway high bridge (where 
there is good crabbing) and proceed to the fishing town of 
Sabine Pass. Continue due south on Main St to Civil War 
naval battle monument and a view of the ship channel, or 
turn on Hwy 87 toward Sea Rim State Park and dune-and- 
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IfyouVe ever had problems shaving. 



Thn'o heard types an* the key to shaving sohitinns. 

I.I(;IH KKAKI): Musi shaw i>iKv clail\. SIcnv aiul 
s|xirsc bcaixi gixnMli. Whisker is tliiii ami line-low 
tensile si ivnglh. Skin in ilalion anil sensili\ il\ due to 
lack ol ra/or iraeli»>n o\er ihiekesi IxMid palehes. 
MKDll'M BKARl): Musi shave <;/ Inisf once daily. 
ConsislenI beard jinw lh. Whisker has nuHlerale ten- 
sile sliviigth. Skin irritation and sensilivily due \o 
ra/m drag in especially haixl to shave aivas. 

HEAVY BKARl): Realistically, should shave twice 
daily Rapid and heavy Ivaal gnnvih. Whisker is 
thick ;uid civusc-high lensile strength. Skin irrita- 
tion and sensitivity due to razor drag over entire 
beaixl area. I i 



l-or each heard lype.ihe most elTicienl shavin}> 



PRK-SHAVK:C'lean and Prep: Iktoiv shaving, build 
a strong protective pre shave base while cleaning 
your lace. 

SHAV K: Condition and PnUecl: Reduce razor drag, 
help eliniinale nicks, ingnmn hail^ and irritation. 
Your shave is quickei. closer and easier 

AITKR-SHAVK: Moisturize and Relresh: Leaves 
your skin leeling smooth and comlortable alter 
shaving, two pnxlucls-a Moisturizer and a C\H)ler; 
useone or IxHh lor the perlect finish for freshly 
shaven skin. 

Finally. The .solution to your shaving problems. 



SOLUTIONS 



FOR MEN 





LIGHT BEARD 
SHAVE 



MEDIUM BEARD 
SHAVE 



HEAVY BEARD 
SHAVE 



AFTERSHAVE 
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CORPUS CHRISTI 



marsh areas on brach. Isolated bathing and hiking are possi- 
ble. Marshwalks, airboat rides, showers, and snack bar 
available at Sea Rim (S2 per car). For information call the 
ranger station {971-2559). Wildlife refuge areas north and 
south of highway (free). 



ON THE TOWN 

CowgUrv 6025 Phelan. Beaumont (866-3562). Friendly, 
relatively quiet C&W juke-dancing joint with old-fashioned 
music, attitudes, and prices. Few teens. Mon thru Fri 
1 p.m. -2 a.m.. Sat 7:30 p.m. -2 a.m. Closed Sun. No cover. 
AE. MC. V. (g) 

Get Down Brown's, 4120 College, Beaumont (842-9193). The 
old Red Carpet Inn gane advises that you wear your dancing 
clothes and an informal attitude. Live music Fri thru Sun at 
9, and DJ Brown spins rock to rockabilly other times. Open 
Mon thru Fri 4-2, Sat & Sun 6-2 (call for new restaurant 
hours). Cover $2 for live music. AE, MC, V. ® 
Jacques*, 2525 N. 11th. Beaumont (898-8570). Large dressy 
nightclub and formal restaurant in Sheraton Holef features 
touring Las Vegas-slyle shows, fancy menu, soft chairs and 
lights, and long drink list. Shows 7 days at 9. Bar. Open 7 
days 6-1:30 (dinner served 6-10). Cr. ® 
Oldc Beaumont Cafe, 348 Bowie, Beaumont (832-8409). 
Comedy packs 'em in Fri & Sat: music, some name bands 
and specialty acts are the draw other days in this pleasant 
downtown fern bar. Food available. Mon thru Fri 11-1, Sat 
5:30-1. Closed Sun. Cover varies. AE, MC. V. ® 



RESTAURANTS 

The Boondocks, Jap Rd at Taylor Bayou (794-2769 in Beau- 
mont. 796-1482 in Port Arthur & midcounty). The cooking's 
better on weekdays, when the business isn't. Spicy catfish 
with character comes richt from the water, and a hefty, 
tender chicken-fried stealc is served in a fish-camp atmo- 
sphere. Beer. Tue thru Fri 4-10, Sat noon-10, Sun noon-8. 
Closed Mon. Inexpensive. N. ® 

/ Eellee's, Rainbow Lane, under the Rainbow Bridge 
>^^on Texas Hwy 87, Port Arthur (962^864). Broiled 
[■^^and fried fresh seafood is cooked and presented here 
K more carefully than is customary in this area, but a bit of 
slippage recently showed up in mushy stuffing, powdery bat- 
ter, and a questionable sour cream. Try the mermaid platter 
and the samplers, which offer an interesting introduction to 
area cuisine. Beer k wine. Tue thru Sat 11-10, Sun 5-10. 
Closed Mon. Moderate. AE. MC. V. ® 
Hoffbrau, 2310 N. lllh. Beaumont (892-6911). This reincar- 
nation of the old Tree House by its new owners retains the 
same teenage service, and has added a line of well-prepared 
steaks to its limited menu. Unfortunately, careful prepara- 
tion comes to nothing when these steaks are left to cool too 
long, or when the wrong steak reaches the wrong person. 
Look assertive when you enter or you will find yourself din- 
ing in obscurity on the second floor. Bar. Mon thru Thur 
11-10, Fri & Sat 4-11. Closed Sun. Moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 
The Homestead, US Hwy 69. Hillister (283-7324). A retire- 
ment dream shared with East Texas, this county inn has 
sealings in several restored rooms. The blue cheese butler 
accompanying homemade bread and the gracious service 
are remarkable. Chicken Marco Polo was a bit slippery, but 
the fresh catfish was tenderly done to a turn with fresh 
steamed vegetables and tame wild rice. Beer & wine. Thur 
thru Sat 11-2 k 5-10, Sun 5-7. Closed Mon thru Wed. 
Moderate. N. ® 

Sarlin's, Texas Hwy 87, Sabine Pass (971-2158 or 971-9242). 
Getting older and getting better, this premier seafood 
establishment serves platters of fish balls, barbecued crab, 
charbroiled shrimp, frogs legs, sea trout, and flounder that 
take two hours in the serving and eating and come with a roll 
of paper towels for napkins. Truck-stop atmosphere and 
portions, but even fried dishes are light. Barbecued crabs and 
shrimp are specialties: smaller orders are available and arrive 
quickly. Beer k wine. Open 7 days 11-7, Inexpensive. N. ® 
Sinbad's, 50 N. 11th, Beaumont (833-4963). Rule of thumb 
in Beaumont: eat wherever there's a belly dancer. This 
Lebanese diner on a busy street brought smiles to a 
vegetarian, a grandmother, and a skeptic. Beguiling dishes 
include its plump stuffed grape leaves, creamy fallaf el . hum- 
mus, and a langy local dish, shrimp creole. Oh you kibbeh, 
we said, chewing on the thick Turkish coffee. Our bellies 
danced, too. Bar. Mon thru Sal 11-11. Closed Sun. 
Betlydancing each Fri. Inexpensive. AE, MC. V. ® 

r-;g;7 Stage Door, 745 N. llth. Beaumont (898-2291). A 
>^;i^^recent change in management resulted in a menu for 
I'^i' lighter appetites: fancy burgers, fruit-and-salad plates. 
K and elegant small meals. We also recommend the steaks 
and the shrimp Creole. The revamped theater penthouse has 
a great double-bill - intimate atmosphere and attentive ser- 
vice. Mon thru Fri 11-2 a.m.. Sat 6-10. Closed Sun. 
Moderate. AE. MC, V. 
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Send ceneral entertain- 
ment listings to: 



lanell Steele. Box 3552 
Corpus Christi 78404 



THEATER 
Resident 

Del Mar College Music Department, Wolfe Recital Hall. 
Ayers at Kosar (992-9651 between 8:30 & 12:30). Wed thru 
Sat at 8:30. Call for prices. ® 

JULY 1 THRU 10: Plough the Earth Deep - a folk epic by 

Nell Tribble Bartlett. 
Harbor Playhouse, No 1 Bayfront Park (882-3356). Fri thru 
Sun at 8. S4-S6. ® 

JULY 1 THRU 31; Dauntless Danny Do-Good: Desire 



Under the Dunes; Slaughter on South Staples - summer 
melodramas (call for schedule). 
University Theater, Corpus Christi Stale University, 6300 
Ocean Dr (991-6931). Thur thru Sat at 8. Sun at 2. $3. ® 
JULY 14 THRU 17: An Actor s Nightmare; Sister Mary Ig- 
natius Explains It AH for You (Center for the Arts, Studio 
Theater). 

JULY 21 THRU 24: Penny for a Song (Warren Theater). 

MUSIC 

Pop, Rock. Jazz. Etc. 

JULY 16 & 17: Texas Jau Festival (854-9633 or 992-4540). Fri 
at 6:30 at The Ragship (Peoples St T-Head): jazz cruise 
($10.50 k $12.50). Sun at 10 at Corpus Christi Cathedral 
(620 Upan); jazz mass written by Charlie Prause of Houston. 
Sun 1:30-7 at Memorial Coliseum (402 N. Shoreline): guest 
stars Buddy de Franco (clarinet) and Terry Gibbs (vibes), 
plus Kirk Whalum (woodwinds). Dimensions in Blue from 
the US Air Force, the TJF Reunion Band, and the TJF All- 
Stars. Sun at 8:30 at Club Robert (5413 S. Staples): post- 
festival jam session. Free unless indicated otherwise. (*)A11 
locations. 



SPORTS 
Charter Boats 

The Flagship, Peoples St T-Head (643-7128 or 884-16931. 
Luxury 400-passenger paddle-wheeler offers narrated bay 
and harbor tours Mon thru Fri at 3 (adults S3; children under 
12, $2) U 7:30 ($2 Sl $4); Sat and Sun trips at 10:30, 1, 3 ($2 
4 $3) 4 7:30 ($3 k $6). Moonlight cruise Sal only 9:30-11:30 
($4 k $8). Concessions and gift shop aboard. Vessel 
available for private charter for up to 385 people. (S) 

Sailing 

MORF Races, near the T-Heads along the bayfront. The 
Midget Ocean Racing Fleet takes to the waves, sailing from 
inside the marina, around Corpus Christi Bay, and back. 
Each Wed at 6. Free. ® 



REVELATION 

Sailing Instruction, International School of Sailing, Yacht 
Basin, L-Head (881-8503). Learn to take the helm in a variety 
of courses offering sailing experience. Leam-to-sail and ad- 
vanced instruction, weekend sailing schools, day and week 
captained charters, and full-service cruises available on 
ocean-going yachts. Call for enrollment form and free 
evaluation test. 



MUSEUMS 

Corpus Christi Museum, 1900 N. Chaparral (883-2862). A 
general museum with national award-winning exhibits on 
man, marine and earth sciences, and natural history. New 
permanent exhibit: Corpus Christi Through the Lens of Doc 
McGregor - a collection of 200 photograpns of early Corpus 
Christi. Comedy classic films each Sat at 1; feature-length 
movies at 3:30. Front Porch Performances each Sat k Sun at 
2:30. Each Sat: for children - trading post at 10. treasure 
hunt at 1:30. Open Tue thru Sat 10-5. Sun 2-5. Free. ® 
Museum of Oriental Cultures, 426 S. Staples (883-1303). 
Permanent collection emphasizes Japanese, as well as other, 
oriental cultures. Mon tnni Fri 10-4. Sun 2-5. Adults $1; 
children under 12. 25c. ® 



ART 

Institutions 

Art Museum of South Texas, 1902 N. Shoreline (884-3844). 
Thru month in all galleries: Images of Texas - circulated by 
the University of Texas, this exhibit covers 200 years of art 
in the Lone Star Stale. Tue thru Sal 10-5, Sun 1-5. Free. ® 

Galleries 

Kaffie Gallery, 525 S. Carancahua (882-3523). Thru month; 
the paintings of Miguel Martinez of Santa Fe and pottery by 
resident potters William Wilhelmi, Wayland Ranoolf. David 
Starr Chapman, and Cume Cindolarios. Tue thru Fri 10-6, 
Sal til 4. 

Fine Crafts 

The Porch, 4250 S Alameda, in the Market Place 
(991-3217). Handmade gifts by senior citizens, fealurine 
baby clothes and nursery items, wooden toys, quilts, and 
embroidered, crocheted, and knitted articles. Custom orders 
taken. Mon thru Sal 10-6. <S> 

OUTDOORS 

Mustang Island State Park, 14 miles south of Port Aransas 
along Park Rd 53 (1-749-5246). Sparkling sand, open beach 
camping and picnicking, surf fishing, swimming, and shell 
collecting. Rest rooms and showers. Adm $2 per car. Camp- 
ing S3. C5pen 7 days 8-10 for day use, at all times for camp- 
ing. ©Variable. 

Padre Island National Seashore and Malaquitc Beach, Park 
Rd 22 south on Padre Island (933-8173 or 933-8068). Surf 
fishing, swimming, shell collecting, birding. and nature 
trails. Campsites, bathhouses, and gift shop/snack bar. Call 
the ranger station (933-8175) for an update of weather condi- 
tions and fishing, safety, tide, and beachcombing informa- 
tion. The tourist bureau's toll-free number (1-800-242-3243) 
also gives daily weather updates. Guest leader conducts 
walks each Sat at 10. Ranger station and museum at park 
open 360 days a year 8-5. Visitors' center at Malaquite Beach 
open 7 days 9-4:30 for directions and tourist information. 
Free. ® 



San Jose Island, take the jetty boat from Woody's Boat Basin 
(1-749-5252) near the ferry landing in Port Aransas, north 
across the channel to this unspoiled island. Beaches lend 
themselves to shell collecting, swimming, fishing, or picnick- 
ing. Jetty Boat runs 7 days a week at 6:30 a.m.. then on the 
hour 7-noon; also at 2, 4 & 6 p.m. Adults $6; children under 
11. $3. ® 

ON THE TOWN 

Band/s, 4244 S. Padre Island Dr (851-8315). Helium 
balloons, ape in a barrel, super-slide, clown performing 
magic tricks, and arena-style seating all contribute to the cir- 
cus atmosphere. Straying ever farther from its C4W origins 
Bandy's appeals now to a decidedly young group of rock n' 
roll enthusiasts who did not deign to wear even a single 
cowboy hat. Mon thru Sat 7:30-2. Closed Sun. Cover. AE. 
MC, V. 

Cooper's Alley, 15 Gaslight Square, 3rd k Buford (888-4141) 
and 400 Alister. Port Aransas (1-749-4141). Regulars ap- 
preciate rock 'n' roll, new wave, and reggae, but even more 
they like the shoulder-rubbing opportunities of this young 
professional group. The itinerant crowd allows you the 
chance to meet that special someone you've been eyeballing 
from the upstairs balcony, and the comfortable decibel level 
of the music assures that he or she won't respond with a 
"Wudd you say?" to your clever, rehearsed opening line. 
Bar. Corpus location: open 7 days 11-2:30 k 5:30-2: kitchen 
Sun thru Thur til 10:30, Fri k Sat til 11. Port Aransas loca- 
tion: open 7 days 5:30-2, kitchen Sun thru Thur 5:30-10:30, 
Fri k Sat til 11:30. Cr. 

Dr. Livin^ton's, 5831 Weber (854-9761). Arriving early on 
a Friday night, we started off with a quiet drink at the bar. 
We got rid of a few quarters in the tabletop game of "Split- 
Second,* then wandered over and gave the rest to "Ms. Pac- 
Man." A boxing match came on the wide-screen TV, but by 
9:30 we found the growing crowd, predominantly under 30, 
of greater interest. We saw a geriatric foursome come in and 
wondered how long they'd stay once the music began. Live 
rock 'n' roll and a dance floor. Mon thru Sat 8-2. Closed 
Sun. Cover varies. AE, MC, V. ® 

RESTAURANTS 

Catfish Charlie's, Crossroads Village, 5830 McArdle Airline 
(993-0363). Catfish Charlie's owes its success to consistency 
rather than innovation. Standard fare accompanies the fried 
fish, coleslaw, pinto beans, and french fries — but there's 
plenty of it. We've never said no to the fried frogs' legs, and 
this visit we tried the red beans and rice as well, served with 
lots of ham. Longneck beer, wooden floors, and waitresses 
in overalls provide a Southern country atmosphere. Beer k 
wine. Open 7 days at 11. Closing varies, usually around 10. 
Inexpensive. MC. V. 

Leebros, 5817 Weber (853-9881). A bright, airy dining room 
and unconventional seafood dishes make a meal here a 
refreshing treat. House specialties include seafood Ember, a 
combination of shrimp, scallops, frogs' legs, and fish fried in 
a light batter and served over Chinese-style vegetables. The 
Ixtapa shrimp, taking a cue from south of the border, has a 
creamy white-wine sauce with garlic and chives. Frustrating- 
ly. the accompanying courses of soup, salad, and bread don't 
match the quality or the entr^. Caught shori-handed, the 
service lagged on our last visit. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-10. Fri k Sat til 11. Moder- 
ate. Cr. ® 

Mao Tai, 4601 S. Padre Island Dr (852-7624). Mao Tai treats 
shrimp and chicken with the same loving attention it does 
vegetables — all are cooked to tender perfection and not a 
moment longer. This visit we braved the hot-and-sptced 
shrimp with green pepr>er, scallions, and peanuts and found 
it a cielightful combination, as was the chicken in orange 
sauce, flavored with crispy bits of orange rind. Servings are 
enormous, and on request Mao Tai will prepare any dish as 
hot or as mild as you like. We've yet to find an egg roll to 
rival the ones here. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11-10. Fri 11-11, Sat 
noon-11. Sun noon-10. Lower moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 
Memo's, Country Club shopping center, 5884 Everhart 
(992-4562). You could take your Uncle Ernie from Peoria 
here for his first taste of Tex-Mex and confidently recom- 
mend the fajitas asadas. tacos al carbon, and chalupas. Oc- 
casionally the kitchen gets stingy with the guacamole but 
otherwise maintains quality and even on occasion 
experiments — witness an unusually daring recent attempt at 
strawberry crepes. Check out the expanded facilities and the 
new margarita bar. Bar. Sun thru Thur 8:30-10, Fri k Sat til 
11. Lower moderate. Cr. ® 

The Rusted Rail, 5102 S. Padre Island Dr (992-2471). The 
kitchen's favorite blend of Italian seasonings debuted with 
the stuffed mushrooms and came back for an encore with the 
shrimp "scampi." Despite the redundant flavoring, the 
shrimp, rescued from the fire at just the rigjnt moment, were 
tender and moist. In contrast, the lack otattention paid to 
the bed of rice left us wondering if it was intended to be eaten 
at all. Other entrees include fried soft-shelled crabs, prime 
rib, steak and seafood combos, and the house specialty, 
seafood momay. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2 (inexpen- 
sive). Dinner Mon thru Sat 5-11, Sun til 10 (moderate). Sun 
brunch 11:30-2. AE. MC, V. 

Schrcnkeisens', Fulton Beach Rd k Broadway. Fulton, ap- 
proximately 30 miles northeast of Corpus Christi 
(1-729-3332). Our last meal began with tangy, flavorful 
ceviche. For dinner we ordered chateaubriand with b^ar- 
naise, steamed potato, and carrots. We obviously agreed 
with the chef on the interpretation of medium rare, and the 
beef was heavenly. But the carrots came out cold and oddly 
lacking in flavor and the cream of onion soup reminded us 
of an underseasoned, thick while sauce. From a long list of 
tempting desserts, we chose a rich chocolate mousse laced 
with orange rind. The pleasant, low-key guitarist -singer 
nicely muted the conversation at nearby tables. Bar til mid- 
night. Lunch Mon thru Sal 11:30-2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 
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D-10, Fri & Sat til II. Brunch Sun ]l;30-2, Re*er\'ations 
necessary. Expensive AE, MC, \'. ® 

ry^T/ The Torch, 4425 S. Alameda (<?92-7401 ). There's an 
y^/MT of self -assuredness here that suggests the Torch 
has never suffered an identity crisis. Rampant hospi- 
L^tality: friendly, chatty waitresses; reliable quality; and a 
well-rounded menu have all helped build its reputation. Five 
varieties of charcoal -broiled steaks are served, but beware 
the recent tendency lo overcook. Also offered are numerous 
shrimp dishes -curried, stuffed, tried, broiled-and redfish 
and lobster. This is a nice place to take the family. Bar. Mon 
thru Sal 5-11, Clostd Sun. Upper moderate. Cr. ® 

j-T^I^The Yardarm, 4310 Ocean Dr (855-81571. We were 
i^f^/ once turned away at the door, while a crowd of 
r^^devotees inside happily waited up to two hours for a 
l^lable. With this remarkable success, its a wonder the 
Coastal Bend isn't dotted with similar establishments. This 
weathered colta>;e, with sunporch, patio, and a view of the 
bay. serves up good local and imported seafood. This time 
the specials ot the day included salmon poached in wine and 
herbs, then topped with a dollop of hollandaise, and tender 
and flavorful grcnadins of beef with bearnaisc that we hope 
to see offered anain Bar. Wed thru Sat 5;3O-10, Sun 5-10. 
Closed Mon & Tue, Moderate. Cr. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Kenato's Kisturante, 4615 Everhart (857-0256). We anxiously 
anticipated the opening of this fancy new spot and hurried 
over liuring the first tew days tor genuine Italian cuisine. But 
our hopes were dashed when the first course, a house salad, 
came toppwd with what could have been Wish Bone Italian 
dressing and Pepperidgc Farm croutons. Still, the spicy green 
lasagne appetizer had all the flavor and origmatity we were 
looking for, as did the tounjedos Kenato, with artichoke 
hearts and bearnaise. Too much flour upset the subtlety of 
a veal scaloppine ul Marsala. Low-key, proficient service 
kept the mood romantic. Bar. Mon thru Thur 5-10:30, Fri 
& Sat til 11:30. Closed Sun, Upper moderate. Cr, 
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THEATER 
Resident 



Addison Summer Theatre, Sakowit/ Village, Belt Line at 
Dallas rkwy (823-3670), At 8;15, 58,50 4 SIO. Run may be 
extended. Call to confirm closing date. ® 
THRU lULY 4: Gershwin! - music and dance revue. 

Biblical Arts Center, Park U at Boedeker (526-8857). Tue 
thru Sat at 8, Wed also at 10;30 a.m.. Sun at 2:30 & 7:30 
S8-S12. Tentative run dates. Call to confirm. ® 
THRU IU1.Y; Cotton Patch Gospel - contemporary tale ol 
lesus set to the music and lyrics of Harry Chapin (a Dallas 
Theater Center production). 

Dallas Repertory Theatre, 1030 NorthPark Center behind 
loskes (36'3-8<)6o) Wed thru Sat at 8:15, Sun at 3. Gen adm 
S7-S« 

THRU lUl.Y 31; They're Playing Our Song. 

DilUs Theater Center, 3636 Turtle Creek Blvd (526-8857) 
Tue thru Thur al 8, Fri at 8:30. Sat at 5 i 8:30. 
$<?-50-S13.50. Reservations required. ® 
THRU lULY 2: The Dresser ~ aging actor and his gossipy 
dresser discuss rewards and heartaches of theater life. 
OPENS lULY 12: Talleys Folly. 

Fair Park Band Shell, 1st & Parry 1827-2173) Annual 
Shakespeare Festival. Tue thru Sun. Gates open at 7:15. cur- 
iam at 8:15- Previews luly 13 & 14. Food, drinks, and snacks 
available or brmg your own picnic. Free. 
lULY 15 THRU 31: The Tempest (alternates on odd datesi 
and Loves Labour's Lost (alternates on even dales). 
Fair Park Music Hall, 1st i Parry (691-72001. Dallas Sum- 
mer Musicals productions. Tue thru Sat at 8:15. Sun al 2:30. 
55 -524. ® 

THRU )ULY 10: Pal loey-with )oel Grey and Alexis 
Smith. 

lULY 12 THRU 24 High Button Shoes-with Gavin 
McLeod 

lULY 26 THRU AUG 7: I Do. 1 Do! Lucie Arnaz and 

Laurence LuckinbiU star. 
Garland Center for the Performing Arts, 5th & Austin, 
Garland (494-7140) Garland Summer Musicals pri>duction. 
Fri & Sat al 8, Sun at 2 & 8. 58 & 510. ® 

lULY 15 THRU 17: Songwriter -a country-and-western 

musical. 

Greenville Avenue Theatre, 2914 Greenville (823-3670). 

Wc-d thru Fri al 8: 15. Sat at 5:30 4 8:30. Sun at 7. S5-S10. ® 
THRU lULY 4: Vanities -by lack Heifner. 

Majestic Theater, 1925 Elm 1871-3300). Fri thru Sun. Call for 

times and ticket information. 

lULY 1 THRU 3: Don luan in Hell - the third act dream 
sequence of George Bernard Shaw's Man and Superman 
Theatre Three production). 

Theatre Three, Quadrangle. 2800 Routh (871-3300). Tue 

thru Thur al 8, Fri & Sat at 8:30. Sun at 2:30 & 7. Call for 

Sal matinee dales 55-512, Previews July 8 thru 10 |S7 & $8), 
OPENS lUl.Y 12: Tomfoolery -musical satire of the 
American scene with words and music by Tom Lehrer, 

Dinner Theater 

Cranny's Dinner Playhouse, 12205 Coit (239-0153), Tue thru 
Sun: buffet at 7. curtain at 8:15, Sat & Sun at 2. buffet at 
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12:30. Show with buffet $14.95-$24.95. dependin(on iii|ht. 

Schedule may change- Call to confirm. 
lULY 5 THRU 10 Wjvljnd Flowers and Madam*. 
JULY IS THRU 17 Ciplain and Tcnnill*. 
JULY 19 THRU 24: Mickey GUIey. 
HJLY 26 THRU AUG 14: Forty Canls-itanjl« Zn Zsa 
Cabor. 

MUSIC 
Classical 

JULY 7: DaUas Symphony, Majestic Theater, 1925 Elm 
(692-0203). Rapighi: Ancient Ain and DaiK«, Suite No 3. 
Hmmrit Conocrto fof nvw. BtKbct Owticoiii Concerto. 
Sdnibcrt: Symphony No Z. At S:15. S-ilO. 0 
JULY 8 ft 9: Turtle Creek Chonk, SMU Caruth Aud. 
Bishop Ic Binkley (368-SSOO or 265-0789). Brahms: Alio 
Rhapsody. Hoddinott: The Voyagers. Faur^: Cantique de 
lean Racine. Plus operatic selections by Verdi and Gounod. 
At B 15. $7. ®Call ahead. 

JULY 14: Dallas Symphony, Majestic Theater, 1925 Elm 
(692-0203). Ginastera: String Quartet No 3. Falla: Harp- 
sichord Concerto in D for Piano. Mozart: Concerto No 22 
for Piano; Flute Quartet in C. At 8:15. $5-$10. ® 
JULY 21: Dallas Symphony, Majestic Theater, 1925 Elm 
(692-0203). Cabricli: Canzoni. Poulenc: Sextet. Bach: Peas- 
ant Cantata. Honegger: King David excerpts. At 8:15. 
S5-$10. ® 

JULY 25: Voices of Change, Majestic Theater, 1925 Elm 
(692-0203). Druckman: Animus 11 for Oarinet and Tape. 
Rodriguez: Canto. Erb: Quintet. Davies: Eight Songs for a 
Mad King. At 8:15. Nonsubscribcrs $5-S10. subscribers 
tree. (® 

JULY 28: Dallas Symphony, Majestic Theater. 1925 Elm 
(692-0203) Boyfc: Symphony. Elgar: introduction and 
Allegro, lacob: Concerto (or Horn. Rodrigo: Fantasia para 
un Gentilhombre. Copland: Music for the Theatre. At 8:15. 
S5-$10. ® 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

fTtlnljBtilllBllllllifi 1 grounds of Park Central, Coit Rd 
at the ifiicnccliaB of Texas Hwy 635 and N. Central Expy 
(69»l2a3|. Brii« • picnic baakct and a Uwn chair. At 8:15 
Gen adm $10; imdir 12, faca. ® 

JULY 4: RKWorio wtlh the DSOmI dM US Marine Band 

JULY 8: Chubby Checker. 

JULY 9: Merle Haggard. 

JULY 15: Kenny Logins. 

JULY 16: Amy Grant. 

JULY 22: I'elcr. Paul and Mary perform with the DSO. 

JULY 23: Don Williams and the DSO. 

lULY 24; Spyro Gyra. 

lULY 29 & 30; Beach Boys and the DSO 
White Rock Lake Bath House Cultural Center, 521 E. 
Lawther Dr (328-8427). At 8, except July 14 at 8:15. $3 <c $S. 

JULY 9: Victor Dada — offbeat vocal improvisation group. 

JULY 14: Chris De Rose Ed Smith -cantemporary Jazz. 

jmx 21: Bcledi-a dot bkad* Gmk, Middle 

Eastern, and African Mk mnstc wtth American Jazz and 

classical forma. 

DANCE 

THRU JULY 9; SMU Summer Dance Workshoo, dance 
studio & McFarlin Aud, Meadows School of the Arts, 
Bishop & Binkley (692-3146). Workshops in modem, ballet, 
jazz, and musical theater. (Student performance July 8. At 8. 
Free.) Call (or times and fees. (SCall ahead Meadows. ® 
Mchrifai. 

SPORTS 
Baseball 

Texas Rangers, 1700 Copeland Rd, Arlington (273-5100). 
July 11 thru 13: Milwaukee. July 21 thru 24: Toronto. July 
25 Omk 27: New Yoik. Mon thru Fit at 7:3S, Sat * Sun at 
2:05. $4-te.50. ASecHona 103, 10« * Z. 

Polo 

WiUow Bend Polo and Hunt dub, FM Rd 544 ft Dallas 
Pkwy (248-62m). Ju^ 1 * 3: final round of Southwest 
League pim. Inly « thru 31^ hU«oaI polo (Frt Sun only). 
July 29 «c 31: Soulhwtrt OROKDel^ate's Cup (Fri at S k 
6:30. Sua at 4 * 6). $2 & $4. 

Rodeo 

Mesquite Rodeo, LBJ <c Military Ptwy (285 8777). Events in- 
clude steer wrestling, bull ridiny, tali roping, bareback and 
saddle bronc riding, and women's barrel racing. There's a 
Kiddie Korral where children can pet animals or ride a pony 
DClore ine snuw siaris. cacn rri ot jai ai o.ou oc lo.ju. 

Reserved seau S6; gen adm $4.50; under 13, S2.S0. Call (or 
troop talaa. (B 


Whtta Rock Fowlii of Joly, Bath House Cultural Center, 521 
E. Lawther (328-8427). Live music, national art exhibit, per- 
formance by the Southwest Dance Collective. Bring a picnic. 
July 4, noon-6. Free. 

FOR CHILDREN 

Computers for Kids, Brookhaven College, 3939 Valley View 
l,n '620-"1715K Learn to operate and write BASIC programs 
tor the Apple microcomputer through hands-on experi- 
ence Tin jges8 ihru 12- Each Sal July 0 ihru Aug 6. 9-10:30. 

Dallas Zoo Summer Courses, Marsalis Park. 621 E Claren- 
don (946-5155). July 1 thru 29; Wildlife Art -animal con- 
tact, behind-the-scenes tours, sketching, working in clay and 
other media (ages 11 thru 15; 9-noon; S35). July 4 thru 22: 
Come and Zoo It - art projects, excursions, and visits with 
zoo keepers (ages 8 & 9; every Mon, Wed & Fri 9 -noon; S30 

for three classes). July 5 thru 21: Storybook Uve-stories. 

toudidilt anioMlt, «fGUfSkicUa Ukt-hointpn^ccts(a8» 4 & 

5; everx Toe §t Thar 10-11:30; $8 per wedc). <!> 

Kadw BotktMwIoMMH;, Wlllwn Elamntacy School. 3959 

fMUwvm Rd (34$«17). Julv U thra » 

Tue thru Sun. Call for limes. $2. RcvervaHons suggested. ® 

Sesame Place, Hwy 183 & Esters Rd. Irving (445-0485). A 
learn-by-playing-oriented space with indoor stiente gallery 
and over 50 specially designed computers. An outdoor set of 
play elements is guaranteed to wear out even the most 
energetic kids. Don't miss the new Sesame 500, a 500-foot- 
Ior\g-banked race track for three-wheeled hot cycles, or the 
two new speed water slides, the Zoom Rume and the Slip- 
pery Slope. Open 7 days 9:30-8:30. Change of dry clothes 
recommended. Adults $5.50; children 3 thru 13, $7.50: 
under 3, free. ® 

Six Flags Over Texas. (See Fort Worth.) 
Summer Classes, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, 
2nd Ave between Grand & Martin Luther King. Jr., Blvd 
(421-4187). July 13 & 15 and July 20 k 22: art camp- 
tnisure Jiunts, games, learning about drawing, painting, 
printmaking & sculpture (ages 6 thru 8; S2S St $30). July 26 
& 28: masks and myths— leam about ancknt masks axKl 
cultures, act out nwthkat rtofta. snd paiBt dramatic soma 
(ages 7 thru 9; * $90). OtU for Oom. UmUed enroll- 
meni. ® 

MUSEUMS 

Dallas Museum of Natural History, Fair Park, 2nd Ave & 
Grand (421-2169). Thru July 10; annual juried competition 
and exhibit of watercolors. Thru July 31: Boone and 
Crockett Club's North American big game awards. New per- 
manent exhibit: Texas Wetlands recreates the habitat, vege- 
tation, and wildlife (including an 11-foot alligator) living 
in and around the state's bodies of water. Thru Aug 28; 
an exhibit of mounted specimens and photographs of the 
Texas Hill Country. Opens )ulv 12: landscapes of Texas - 
an exhibit of color photographs. Mem thru Sat 9-5, Sun 
& holidays noon-5. Cen adm 25c-S0it; children under 6. 
free, ® 

National Broadcast Museum, 1701 Market (748-11121. In the 
recently revived Wesi limi 1 (i-.i.Ticil District, ihi-; is a must- 
see for buffs of radio .in<l TV s golden years. Sit duwn and 
listen to the original 1938 broadcast of Orson Welles' War of 
the Worlds. New arrivals: a collection of radios made be- 
tween the 1930s and 1950s (plastic made radios more afford- 
able). Guitars once owned oy BUI Haley and Buddy Hotly 
are part of permanent cxhSrft. Wtd thru m U-4, Sat & Sun 
11-5. Reservations necessary fMrlour groiq». Gen adm S2, 
children $1. <S) 

Old City Park, 1717 Gano (421-9141). Collection of restored 
19th-century structures preserves the history of a bygone 
era. July 3 at 1:30: The New Dallas String Band plays blue- 
grass music. Brent Farmhouse features elhnic foods of Texas 
settlers Tue thru Sun 11-2- Adults 56, children S5- Reserva- 
tions suggested. Center open Tue thru Fri 10-4, Sat & Sun 
1:30'4;30. Adults $4, children S2. Miliermore, the Depot, 
and McCall's General Store all ® (See also Events,) 
Sdcncc Place, Fair Park, 1st k Martin Luther King, Jr.. Blvd 
(42&^1). Thru July 30: Traditional Crafts of Saudi 
Ar^Ha— an exhibit of more than 150 examples of Bedouin 
wanrlntSr itwdry. intlalMU«,pottify, kalhar, baskets, and 
wooden ware. Tue thru Fri ft Sun 1-4:30. Gen adm S2: 
under 18. $1. ® 

Texas Hall of Stale, Fair Park, Nimitz & Grand (421-5136). 
Thru Sept 5: Art in Fair Park - original drawings, models, 
photos, and wall murab from the archives of the Dallas 
HislorjcaL Society. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. 25«-50c. 

ART 

Institutions 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park. 2nd Ave between 
Grand & Martin Luther King. Jr.. Blvd (421-4187), Thru Aug 
21; contemporary printmaking -an exhibit of lithographs, 
etchings, and woodcuts acquired since 1974. On display thru 
the year: Rodin's Mcdttaticm, originally part of the artist's 
UMoittGates of Hell project* Tue thru Sat 10^. Sun 1-5. 
Rree. ^ 

SMU Meadows School of the Arts, Bishop k Binkley 
(692-2489). Thru Aug 14: exhibit of landscape drawings and 
paintings by graphic designer Ed Bearden. Mon thru Sat 
10-5. Sun 1-5. Free. ®CalI ahead. 

Spectrum Center, northwest corner of Bell Line k Dallas 
Pkwy (980-0116) Thru Oct 1:19 pieces of modern sculpture 
by Italian artist Arnaldo Pomodoro in the courtyard of the 
new 17-acre office complex, Mon thru Sun 10-7. Free. ® 

Oallenes 

Adams-Middleton, 3000 Maple (742-36B2). Thni July: group 


show by gallery artists. Tue thru Fri 10-6, Sal 13-6. 
Afterimage, Quadrangle, 2800 Routh {748-2521)- Thru July 
2: large-formal contact prints by Canadian landscape pho- 
tographer RnbtTt Bourdeau Opens luly 6: contemporary 
documentary photographs by Ron Evans and Peter Feresten 
and hand-colored collages by Judy Miller. Mon thru Sat 
10-5:30, ® 

Conteoiporary CoUectkms, Sakowitz Village, Suite 540. Belt 
Line at MlaePltwy (ff34-3M5}. IVobably the only furniture 
store in town that alio quafa'fitt as an art gallery. Manv of 
the ultra-contemporary interiors look as though they belong 
in a museum. Lamps, coHee taUes, plant stands, fbn tanks, 
and game boards are as absorbing as the more traditional 
pieces ot art placed about - wall hangings and constructions, 
paintings, vases, ceremonial masks, and works in porcelain. 
Mon thru Wed & Fri 10-7. Thur 10-8. Sat 10-6. ® 
Contemporary Gallery, Sakowit/ Village, Suite 544, Bell 
Line at Dallas Pkwy 1934-2323), Formerly in the Quad- 
rangle, this small gallery showcases works by well-known 
national and international artists as well as talented locals. 
Recent exhibit of works by the aged surrealist Miro was the 
largest such collection ever shown in Dallas- On display: 
stainless steel sculpture by Baudoin, brorae fcidpturt by 
Ert^, and Lucite prismic sculpture by Vasa. Mon ihru Sat 
10:30-5 & by appointment. (1) 

DW Gallery, 3305 McKinnev at Hall {526-3240* Thru July: 
works by James Dowell and SMU professor Linda Emmer- 
man. Tue thru Sat 11-5. 

MatUngly Baker Gallery^ 3000 McKinney (526-0031). Thru 
July 8: paintings and drawings on piqper by Linda Blackburn 
and graiilKiic dnwiitts by Nancy Teny. Opens July 9: 
aspects of omamenlalism. Mon thru Fri lO-«, Sat 11-5. <S> 
Nimbus, 1135 Dragon St (742-1348). Thru July 8; 
paperwork— exhibit blowing how artists mold, cast, dye. 
resurface, and combine paper with other elements. Mon thru 
Fri 10-5. Sat 10-4. 

Southwest Gallery, 737 Preston Forest Shopping Center 
(696-0182). Both Southwest galleries are at this new location 
now. which is qiacious, tasfeehiUy lifted, and houses an 
even greater variety of works. Currently on display are 
works by Salvador Dali, Robert Kipniss, Rufino Tamayo. 
Agam, and Tony Bass. Thru mid-July: Western and pastoral 
landscapes by W.A. Slaughter. Mon thru Sat 9-6. ® 

Fine Crafts 

HumanAris, Quadrangle, 2800 Roulh (748-3948). Thru July: 
open weave porcelain bowls by Elaine Alt, hand-woven 
overblouses by Candice ^^nn Cole, and wood-fired porcelain 
by Mary Roehn. Mon thru Sal 10-5:30. (S>Ramp adjacent 
to 8.0. Bar next door. 


OUTDOORS 

Bachnun Lake, 3500 Northwest Hwy (670-4100). One of the 

most picturesque places in town to spend a sunny afternoon. 
The 3.08 mile path encircling the lake is ideal for jogging, 
roller skating, or walking. It's marked at quarter-mile inter- 
vals. There s also a parcourse with signs and equipment at 
staggered intervals with instructions for exercise at various 
fitness levels- Rollerskates and boats are for rent. Open 7 

days 2-1 hours. Free. ® 

L. B. Houston Nature TraiL off Hwy 114 and Tom Braniff 
Dr (421-2169). Hike along the five inlercoimecting trails near 

I ne triiii lurK wv uic i ruiiLy ixivirr- i iw livCB BKV mMviftW «w 

show you the way (call for a free guidebook). Opok year- 
round sunrise to sunset. Free, ® 


POINTS OF INTEREST 

Dallas Zoo, Marsalis Park. 621 E. Clarendon (946-5155). 
New additions include a baby bongo and a baby gorilla 
named Kanda. Walch Atrit.in cltphanls .Mou jnd Mbili per- 
form the Gray Ballet daily al E 1 & 2 or walk ihrough ihe rain 
forest and experience a 10-minute iropical rain storm com- 
plete with thunder, daily at noon. The zoo train runs 7 days 
every 15 minutes. 10 3 (50cJ. See the big cats get fed every 
day at about 1. Lecture-slide-live animal programs each Sun 
at 1, 2 * 3 (In the Zoo Aud). Open 7 days 9-5. Gen adm 
$1.50; children 6-11, Si; 5 and under. 25*. Parking $1. <S> 

Oe Golyer Estate, 8525 Gariand Rd (324-1401). Listed on the 
National Register of Historic Plates, this 43-acre park of 
formal gardens and woodlands surrounds a restored 1939 
Spanish Colonial-slyle mansion Inside the 13-room, 7-bath 
house are original examples of ] 7th-( cnlury French. English, 
and Italian architecture, art, and furniture. Concerts each 
Sun at 6 (except July 4 at 2). July 4: Sazerac Jazz k Harmony 
Exchange. July 10: Malt Rix (folksinger). July 17: Harvey 
Anderson (big band). July 24: Steve Bayless Orchestra. July 
31 : Karen Bella and Pee \A^ee Linn (variety act)> Tours houriy 
Tue 1-3, Wed thru Fri 10-3. Reservations neoeseary. Free. 

®Grounds. call ahead for house. 


ON THE TOWN 

Agora Ballroom, 6532 E. Northwest Hwy (696-3720). The 
first part of the week (Sun thru Wed) is reserved for well- 
publicized concerts, with recent luminaries including Miles 
Davis, Arlo Guthrie, and Beach Boys alumni. Later days 
(Thur thru Fri) are regular club ni^ts with meritorious at- 
tractions of lesser notoriety. Phrfesskwial lighting and sound 
and superb visibility bring out tfie bcst in both performers 
and audience. Dress and ane vary to niit the style and vin- 
tage of the entertainers. Thur thru Sal 7:30-2. other nights 
as advertised. Show times and cover vary. Women get in 
free before 10 Fri & Sat. AE. MC. V. ® 

Belle Starr, 7724 N. Central Expy (750-4787). Free dance 
lessons from 4 to 8 Sun are a magnetic attraction at this 
sizable C&W club. Different bands rotate seven days a week 
with frequent prominent artists featured. A continuous 
Stream of nightly promotions includes a free Mexican buffet 


EVENTS 

Fireworks Celebration, Cotton Bowl, Fair Park, Isl & Parry 
g6S-mi^iiiy 4: li«* tnlartalnBicnl at 8. fireworks at dark . 

Fourth of lidy CeMraUoo, Old Qty FMt, S. Ervay it Cano 
(421-5141). A parade, live mnri^ dmnia. atoeytdlcfa. lours, 
and open-hearth cooking demonstraliont In the new log 

cabin kitchen. Get real home cooking at the Brent Place. July 
4, 11-4; parade begins al 1. S2 & $4. (D 

PubUc Opera of Dallas Inaugural Gala, Crystal Ballroom, 
RiylMry riolal. Mockingbird & Stemmons Fwy (363-7393). 
Yitnmte baUraon act of Die Fledermaus will be staged by 
new imnic compny. July 15. At 8. $85. (9 
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FOUR DISTINCT HOTELS. 
ONE DISTINCTIVE AURA. 



Wliethcr you travel to Dallas, Houston or San Antonio, you'll find the same 
ambiance at each of the four Texas Four Seasons Hotels. The environment reflects 
your personality and caters to your style. Tlie atmosphere is comfortable, 
allowing you to relax and teel right at home. And the attentive staff goes to lengths 
to make sure you do just that. It all makes for a \'ery special feeling. One you'll get 
in Houston at Inn on the I'ark and at Four Seasons Houston Center At Four 
Seasons San Antonio and at The Mandalay Four Seasons in Dallas at La.s Colinas. 
Experience the distinctive aura of Four Seasons in Texas. Its in the air 



FbiirSeasons Hotels 

TEXAS 

Inn on the Porii. Hcxnion (GoUerio Area)' Four Seoions Houston Center (Downtown )• The Mondoloy four Seosonj Hotel (Dolknot Los Colinos)* Four Seosom Son Antonio 

For reservations, call 1-800-828-1188. 



} THE > 
^BfcLOW ROSE 
or TEXAS 




AROSE OF NOTE^ 

Unique music box. Italian Capo Di Monte yellow 
porcelain rose; bronze leaves and stem; walnut 
base. Revolves as it plays "Yellow Rose of Texas" 
or hundreds of other selections. Exclusively ours. 
$59.00 with $3.00 shipping, 5% sales tax in 
Texas. Delivered immediately if not sooner. 
Hundreds of additional music boxes available - 
new and antique selections from around the 
world. We also offer complete repair service. 



The Merry Music Box 
9845 North Central Expressway 
Willow Creek Shoppirig Center 
Dallas, TX 75231 214-696-2181 
Mail and telephone orders — major credit 
cards welcome. 




DALLAS 



Wed & Thur 6-9. Open Mon thru Sat 7-2, Sun 4-2. Cover 
varies. Cr. <® 

Calm Eddy's, 2612 Commerce (747-1131). The comedy 
troupe Pezz operates out of a converted warehouse in the 
shadow of downtown. On Fri and Sal a fast-paced sequence 
of skits i la "Saturday Night Live" is presented with spirited 
musical support from the fusion group Palladium. Tue thru 
Thur the club becomes a theatre intime for locally produced 
comedy. Currently BYOB & setups. Tue thru Thur open at 
8, Fri & Sat 9-1. Closed Sun. Cover S5. N. ® 
Cardinal Puff's, 4615 Greenville (569-1969). The return of 
warm weather catapults Puffs fantastic outdoor garden into 
its seasonal limelight. Its unparalleled grace with bricks, 
plants, and redwood enhances the setting for tasty food and 
unique alcoholic formulae, Understandably crowded with 
patrons of all ages respectfully attired. Happy hour Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-7 with two-for-one drinks. Live music Sun 
and Mon nights on an irregular basis. Patrons must be 21 or 
older to enter after 8, Open 7 days 11:30-2 with food service 
until midnight. Minimal or no cover. Cr. 
Charlie's Bar, 2900 Walnut Hill Ln (352-3214). Hot-shot 
bands in a plain vanilla wrapper. Blues, rock, jazz, and pop 
with ample room for dancing and listening. Unusual floor 
plan allows escape from the madness. Multiple rest rooms 
and exits help control people flow. Live music Tue thru Sat. 
Open Mon thru Sat 11-2. Closed Sun. Cover varies. AE, 
MC, V. <S> 

Chlcory'f, Marriott Hotel Quorum Center. 14901 Dallas 
Pkwv (661-2800). Lots of action for a ferned and brassed 
hotel lobby bar. Crushing crowds and overamplified bands 
populate this new playground for the credit card set. How 
can plants survive in such an atmosphere? Live bands Mon 
thru Sat 9:30-1:30. Open 7 days: restaurant 6:30 a.m. -mid- 
night, lounge 11-2. No cover. Cr. ® 
ConfeUi, 5201 Matilda, just south of Lovers Ln (369-6969), 
What next from the zanies at the home of the 'never-ending 
party"? Well, it's "bare as you dare," a Sunday fete for the 
scantily clad with free beer and hot dogs 7-9. A DJ keeps the 
eclectic rock flowing while costumed employees exhibit their 
own peculiar brand of show biz. Light food available. Hap- 
py hour with two-for-one drinks and free pizza Mon thru Fri 
4:30-9. Open Mon thru Thur 4:30-2, Fri 4:30-4 a.m.. Sal 
7-4 a.m.. Sun 7-2. Expect a waiting Une Thur thru Sat. 
Cover $3 Fri & Sal. Cr. ® 

Don Miguel's, 5280 Belt Line (387-2533). Back to back and 
belly to belly, it's almost always SRO at the most casual stop 
on the Belt Line route. Mid-priced Mexican food is served in 
attractive peripheral areas, out the focal point is the central 
bar, an overgrown north Dallas den with ambiguous refer- 
ences to south-of-the-border. The music is strictly all- 
American with the best ol local jazz-rock-pop groups 
appearing Monday through Saturday and video concerts on 
Sunday. Happy hour daily with reduced drink prices 11-7 St 
midnight-closing. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. AE, MC, 
V. ® 

Gabriel's, Summit Hotel. LBJ Fwy at Josey Ln (243-3363). 
Every night this popular hotel showroom infuses a little Las 
Vegas entertainment into Farmers Branch, but a lot more of 
Farmers Branch is infused into the Las Vegas entertainment. 
Dressed-up business travelers an'^ townie tipplers enjoy 
light-hearted show bands in a room whose ambience would 

ce equally appcdling to Louis XIV, Robin Hood, or Julius 
Caesar. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Sat & Sun 5-2. No cover but 
$5 per year membership required. Cr. ® 
Harper's Comer, Hilton Inn, 5600 N. Central Expy at Mock- 
ingbird (827-41(X}). The restaurateur who brings you Old 
Warsaw and Mario's now supervises the continental menu in 
this penthouse supper cluo. Dusky deco surroundings, 
sophisticated music for dancing or listening, and an im- 
pressive panorama of nighttime Dallas allow a one-stop- 
does-all, romantic, dress-up evening. Happy hour Mon thru 
Fri 5-7:30. Open Mon thru Thur 5-1 with dinner 6-10:30; 
Fri k Sat 5-1:30 with dinner til 10:30 Fri and 11 Sat. No 
cover. Cr. ® 

Ia« City, 1518 Greenville (823-7474). After experimenting 
with difierent brands of jazz, this club is settling into a 
groove with the Stage Brothers Dixieland Revue Wed thru 
Sat joined by popular song stylist Maxine Kent on Wed. 
Eclectic seventies decor with appropriate traces of New 
Orleans includes comfortable sofas and uncomfortable park 
benches in addition to tables. A large aquarium seems an 
apropos segue from the proprietor's adjacent seafood 
restaurant. Patrons tend to be 30 and above. Open Mon thru 
Thur 11-midnight, Fri 11-2. Sat 4-2. Closed Sun. No cover. 
MC. V. ® 

Malachite, Registry Hotel. 15201 Dallas Pkwy (386-6000). 
The new Registry Hotel in far north Dallas has invested a lot 
of its green to create the largest and greenest supper club in 
town. As you have probably concluded, the name derives 
from the stone of said color and not from Malachi, the 
Hebrew prophet and Old Testament author. Seating for 700, 
the continental menu, and prominent recording artists will 
appeal to patrons who have enough of their 
own green to cover the formidable lab. Far and away the bold- 
est entertainment venture in the suburban oullands. Tue thru 
Sat 6:30 til about 1, with two shows nightly at 9 and 11 
(slightly later on Sat). Sun brunch seaiings at 11, 12:30 & 
1;45. Closed Mon. Cover S12-S17. Cr. ® 
Memphis, 15000 Quorum Plaza, 500 block of Belt Line 
(386-9517). Despite the lowest of profiles, this small Addison 
club has become wildly successful by being all things to all 
people -neighborhood bar complete with pesky bartenders, 
notable jazz forum seven nights a week, restaurant of merit, 
and, to quote from the house T-shirt, a place "where subtle 
sophisticates meet and eat." Open Mon thru Sat 10:59-1:59. 
Sun 6:29-1:59. Kitchen til 11 weekdays and midnight on 
weekends, but crowds make dining a bit difficult after 9:30. 
Cover varies. Cr. 

Nick's Uptown, 3606 Greenville (827-4802), A variety of 
prominent artists are presented in a somewhat smaller for- 
mat than in other clubs. Recent appearances by the likes of 
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Mose Allison. Phoebe Snow, and Carl Perkins punctuate a 
stream of regional attractions, often including lesser-known 
but exceptional talents. Remodeling has improved the sound 
quality. Entertainment starts about 9:30. Open 7 days 8-2. 
Cover varies, depending on performer. AE. MC, V. ® 
Lower level. 

On the Air, 4113 Greenville (827-6800). The rock concert 
film clips that are off-night attractions at other clubs provide 
the mammoth screen centerpiece here. Cable TV and feature 
movies alternate with music, and there is a small dance floor 
for scratching that itch. Pastel -sprayed TV cabinets, modem 
art on the walls, and a Thai chef in the kitchen secure the 
prize for the most offbeat happening in town. Mildly funky, 
catering to all ages with a noticeable constituency from the 
green hair set. Incredible hours: opens at 7 Mon thru Sat; 
closes at 5 a.m. Sun morning, at 3 a.m. other days. No 
cover. AE, MC, V. ® 

Packard's, 5500 Greenville (361-9517). Every club's gotta 
have an old car these days. This one is an outrageous pink 
namesake Packard convertible, but it's hardly noticeable 
amid electric blue walls, orange and green ceiling fans, and 
a dazzling S100.(XX) light display. Disco music is ftfties 
through eighties, and there is dancing on three levels. Sum- 
mer Sundays feature a back-from-t he-lake beach party with 
free hot dogs and beer 7-9 and live entertainment at night. 
On luly Wednesdays look for the Mating Game. Drop in 
from wherever you've been in whatever you're in (so long as 
it's not too funky), Patrons must be 19 or older. Two-for-one 
happy hour Mon thru Fri 4:30-9 with complimentary buffet 
til 8. Open Mon thru Thur 4:30-2, Fri 4:30-3. Sat 7-3, Sun 
7-2. Cover $2 Fri & Sat. AE. MC. V. ® 
Foot David's Pub, 1924 Greenville (821-9891). The doors of 
the venerable McKinney Ave location were hardly locked 
when the expanded Quarters on lower Greenville opened 
with an exuberant bash. Well-worn funk has been replaced 
by architectural minimalism on which considerable expense 
has been spared. Low-lit intimacy has been traded in for the 
highly visible enthusiasm of a mini-concert hall. And the 
beat goes on, featuring the very best in blues, acoustic, and 
folk music with frequent national talent. Happy hour 4-7 
weekdays. Open Mon. Fri h Sal noon- 2; Wed $L Thur 4-2. 
Closed Sun (except for special events) & Tue. Cover varies. 
® Lower level. 

Strictly Tabu, 4111 Lomo Alto (522-8101). The history of 
jazz in Dallas has been played oui on the small lower-level 
bandstand for over 30 years. Some new upholstery on the 
chairs, a little fresh paint, a bit of variety in the menu, but 
basically you don't mess around with a successful 
formula — outstanding musicians, legendary pizza, and pink 
flamingos. Diners proceed directly to the intimate restaurant 
area in the rear and pay no cover charge. Live music 7 days. 
Dinner Sun thru Thur 6-midnight. Fri & Sal 6-1. Bar til 2 
except Mon til 1. Cover 52 Sun thru Wed, $3 Thur, $4 Fri 
& Sat. Cr. ® 

Studebaker's, NorthPark East. 8788 N. Central Expy 
(696-2475). Travel north out Central Expressway any eve- 
ning. As you pass NorthPark on the left, glance off to the 
right. The acres of cars and imposing waiting line mark the 
latest diversion for the dress-for-success set, A vintage red 
Studebaker and 21-foot happy-hour buffet are hallmarks of 
this fifties nostalgia disco diner. Dress code and age code (23 
or older only). Mon thru Sal 11-2, Sun 4-2 (kitchen til 1). 
Expect a waiting line Wed thru Sat. No cover. Cr. <& 

Tango, 1827 Greenville (821-5800; 824-1101 for tickets). The 
media blitz is in fifth gear: Daddy-O Wade's dancing 
mariachi frogs are ensconced on the roof; architectural 
macrosurgery has transformed a biah sixties bank building 
into a labyrinth to behold , Gray carpet covers both floor and 
walls, working wonders with the acoustics. Diverse musical 
curiosities change nightly in the balconied main room. A 
separate disco offers canned music to dancers gyrating inside 
a chain link corral. In the video room, a checkerboard of 20 
SONYs monitors action elsewhere in the club, while you 
warm your ball-park eats in the available microwaves. 
Everywhere is the motto SUAD- 'Shut Up and Dance!" 
Happy hour every night 7-9. Open Sun thru Wed 7-2, Thur 
thru Sat 7-4. Closed Mon. Cover 55 after 9. higher for na- 
tional acts. AE, MC, V. ® 

Texas Tea House, 3400 King's Rd (526-9171). Progressive 
country music in the surroundings of a friendly neighbor- 
hood bar. Guzzle a few pitchers of beer beside the outhouse 
phone booth or hoot, holler, and dance in the large enclosed 
beer garden. Simple homemade paneling, picnic-table 
seating, and neon-beer-sign decor provide an easy welcome. 
A tiny bar and off-the-beaten-path Oak Lawm location keep 
urban cowpersons to a minimum. Very casual. Tue: Fifties 
rock n' roll with Big Deal and the Daddy-o's. Wed thru Sat: 
H, B, Hatfield and Co. Open Tue thru Sat 8-2. Closed Sun 
& Mon. Cover $3 Fri St Sat; 51 other nights. 

Tim Ballard's, 3524 Inwood at Lemmon (559-3050). Heir ap- 
parent to the defunct 6051 Club for mainstream jazz. All 
ages, attires, and races mix comfortably in a neighborhood 
setting, which is both cordial and attractive while retaining 
the quantum of mysterioso necessary for any real jazzbo 
haunt. Live music 7 nights. Sun & Mon catch trumpet hot- 
shot lack Cross, new to town from NYC. Mon ihru Fri 4-2. 
Sat & Sun 6-2. Cover $2 Fri k Sat. AE, MC. V. ® 

Valley Station, 6752 Shadybrook (696-9071). A new name 
and a new face in an old place, trying desperately to live 
down the raunchiness of past lives. Smaller than the typical 
rock club, it has live bands every night with jazz on Sun- 
days, Bargain-priced burgeresque menu with food available 
from 11 a.m, til 1 a.m. Two-for-one happy hour daily 11-7. 
Open Tue Ihru Sun 11-2. Closed Mon. variable cover Fri 
thru Sun, AE. CB. MC, V. 

Venetian Room, Fairmont Hotel. Ross & Akard (748-5454). 
The Mayflower of big name musical showrooms in Dallas, 
and one of the few memorable spots in the downtown area. 
Graceful service and elegant dining are purveyed in lavish 
but somewhat pompous surroundings. Dance to the smooth 
sounds of Lenny Dawson's Orchestra and enjoy performers 
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Improvising with pastels 



You've done it, room by room, on weekends. No 
more evenings of poring over color charts. On 
this final room, convention makes way for imagi- 
nation. You're the artist with palette in hand. 
Sunlight splashes on the warm hues of the new 
Pier I pastel collection — rice paper blinds. 



handloomed chenille rugs, comfy toss pillows 
and lightweight casual furniture you can arrange 
and rearrange for every mood and purpose. It's a 
new Pier I collection that shows we not only find 
the unusual but insist on quality in materials and 
workmanship. 



The new 

Pierl 

collections 

Pier t Imports: 300 stores. Check the white pages. In Canada, Import Bazaar. For gift catalog write, Pier I Imports, 2520 W. Frwy., R. Worth, TX 76102 



Showing bronzes, drawings 
and paintings of the great 
outdoors and the American 
West. Offering complete 
gallery services. 




Wild 



R 



Now open, 768 Sakowitz Village, Dallas, 75240. 
(214) 960-2956. 

Come, share our treasures. 



Y 
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of the caliber of Tony Bennett, the Platters, Dizzy Gillespie, 
and Mel Torme. Coat k tie. Two shows nightly. Mon thru 
Thur at 8:30 & 11, Fri t Sat at 9 & 11:30. Dinner served at 
7. Sun brunch 11-3. Cover varies. Cr. ® 

Zanzibar Deli, 2912 Greenville (828-2250). This was the very 
cutest little place in town when it opened last October. By 
April they had already redecorated and now it's more darling 
than ever. Pink walls are accented by green trim, and the tile 
bar is black and turquoise. Glass bricks, pastel vinyl booths, 
and modern art establish a kinship with tne new wave. There 
is no apparent connection with Zaruibar the place, nor do 
"delis" normally dish up caviar, Mexican grocery -si ore 
tamales, or cashew-butler and jelly sandwiches. The well-lit 
truth is that this is a strong comer on the place- to-be-seen 
scene. New outdoor tables, plus really delicious food. Mon 
thru Wed 11:30-2. Thur thru Sat 11:30-3:15 a.m.. Sun 
11-midnight. No cover. AE. 

Zebo's, 5915 E. Northwest Hwy (361-4272). Absolutely the 
only place in town for stained glass windows, orange and 
black stripes, crow's nest dance floor, and a turquoise wall 
hung with flashing red neon. (Probably the only place in the 
world.) Multilevel architecture gives this small new-music 
disco a unique verticality. Live new wave bands on Sun and 
rockabilly on Wed. Happy hour Thur k Fri 5-8. Open Tue, 
Wed, Sat k Sun 7-2, tKur k Fri 5-2. Closed Mon. Cover 
$2, but unescorted ladies admitted free. AE, MC. V. 



RESTAURANTS 

r-^r7 * Agnew's. Adelstein Plaza, 15501 Dallas Pkwy 
>^|;K^(458-0702). In its first year of operation, Agnew's won 
I'^^acclaim from critics and loyalty from patrons for its 
K near-faultless French cuisine. On our last visit, with 
orchids gracing our table, we perused the menu, selecting 
Texas Ringneck pheasant and a saddle of lamb. The pleasant 
pheasant was roasted in a heavy garlic sauce, seasoned with 
rosemary, and complemented with a purie of eggplant 
similar in appearance and taste to Gerber's baby food. 
Mahogany-hued sauce (from reduced juices) on both entr^ 
was rich and flavorful, yet not overpowering. If there is a 
weakness in the kitchen it is the serving of lukewarm food 
on barely warmed plates. Jacket. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Fri 6-10:30, Sat seatings at 6:30 
k 9:30. Closed Sun. Very expensive. Cr. ® 

Asuka, 7136 Greenville (363-3537). We began with dengaku. 
a dish new to us at this Japanese restaurant, and it was much 
to our liking: two large slices of deep-fried eggplant covered 
with a thick, dark soy sauce and served with tofu (bean curd) 
on the side. (Believe us, eating these with chopsticks was 
quite a feat.) The fried shrimp and vegetables on the tempura 
kaiseki plate were undercooked and only lukewarm, a com- 
plaint, too, with the tempura items on the tempura soba din- 
ner. This entr^ includes green cha-soba or buckwheat 
noodles, served chilled to counteract the spicy horseradish 
sauce. Bar. Tue thru Sun 11-2 k 6-11. Closed Mon. Reser- 
vations recommended. Moderate. Cr. 

The Beefeater, 3010 N. Henderson (826-2553). At last, a 
restaurant featuring wonderful charcoal-broiled steaks in a 
city sadly lacking bona fide steak houses. The interior has a 
masculine air, with wide plank floors, dark wood paneling, 
and carved gargoyle-backed chairs. The house salad is quite 

large, crisp, and interestingly dressed with a cucumber and 
horseradisn topping. Our New York strip sirloin was thick 
and juicy, and from the three potato selections we chose 
hashbrowns. The Colorado-raised double-loin lamb chops 
were two of the largest we've had; with them we enjoyed a 
flavorful side dish of black beans. Bar. Mon thru Thur 
6-10:30. Fri k Sal til 11:30. Closed Sun. Moderate. No reser- 
vations taken. AE, MC, V. ® 

Bohemia, 2810 N. Henderson (826-6209). Only hearty ap- 
F>etites need apply: the dinners themselves are so substantial 
that we were advised against ordering appetizers (although 
it's hard to pass up the fried camembert served with fresh 
pear slices). Each entree - we favor the tangy sauerbraten. or 
the crisp Wiener schnitzel — comes with a salad or a bowl of 
hearty soup (when offered, the cheese soup is rich and satis- 
fying), plus vegetables and a choice of potatoes or dumplings 
formed in a loaf shape, cooked, then sliced like French 
bread. Dessert was out of the question this time around. Beer 
k wine. Tue thru Sun 5:30-10:30. Closed Mon. Moderate. 
AE, MC, V. 

The Bronx, 3835 Cedar Springs (521-5821). Bearing no 
resemblance to its namesake location, and certainly little 
similarity to most Dallas establishments, this casual, cozy 
eating place most resembles almost any Austin restaurant of 
the early seventies. The blackboard specials are usually good 
bets, but overcooked cannelloni and underseasoned shrimp 
"scampi" fell short recently. The cfief was obviously saving 
his talents for dessert - like the Viennese apricot pie 
smothered with whipped cream, or the dense egg 
white-based chocolate mousse, or the intensely orange 
cream pie with chocolate cookie crust. Bar. Mon thru Thur 
5:30-12:30, Fri & Sal til 1:30. Sun brunch 11-3. Inexpensive. 
AE, MC. V. ® 

Cafe Pacific, 24 Highland Park Village, Mockingbird k 
Preston (526-1170). A fine lunch dish is citantro-flavored 
ceviche served in a sculptured shell. The mussels steamed in 
white wine were a bit chewy and could have used more broth 
(made from cooking in their natural juices). Fresh strawber- 
ries were a better dessert choice than chocolate rum cake, a 
dried-out layering of chocolate mousse and crushed graham 
crackers, Colorful plants and fresh flowers are very much in 
evidence in this chic spot, where dark wood paneling mixes 
well with shiny brass and glass partitions. The service is 
friendly and the clientele as smartly upholstered as the sur- 
roundings. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-2:30, Sun 
11-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-10:30. Fri & Sat til 11, 
Sun 5:30-10:30. Moderate. AE. MC. V. ® 
r-^^Cafe Rincon, 2818 Harry Hines (742-4906). Deep in 
i^lK^the heart of "Little Mexico," Rincon is quickly attract- 
ing a legion of admirers, The ambitious menu offers 
Kbolh Tex-Mex and traditional dishes. We began with 



Road Show ... an incomparable automotive center 
offering some of todays most desired ^^^^^^m 
cars at the most desired prices from ' 
Mercedes Benz to Rolls Royce, 
BMW to Porsche; you will 
find a limited collection 
of automobiles as unique 
as you are. 
On^ Road I 
Show offers • 
such individualized 
attention: including 
sales, service 
and after market 
accessories. ^ 
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queso flameado. a tableside presentation involving melted 
cheese, peppers, and warm flour tortillas. The came asada 
tampiquena successfully blends a large piece of grilled filet 
mignon with sauteed peppers, and the plate is finished off 
with an enchilada mexicana and fried potatoes. Patio dining 
available. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri 11-mldnighl, Sat 
noon-midnight. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. AE, MC, V. 

★ Calluaud's, 2619 McKinney (823-5380). Perhaps the clos- 
ing of his downtown brasserie isn't all bad news, for now 
Guy Calluaud can focus all his efforts on this restaurant. 
Posh, polished, and serving cuisine rigorously French, 
Caltuaud's can be sublime at its best. The beautifully clear, 
topaz-colored pheasant consomme or the snapper and 
loDster mousse (with its spicy sauce) made excellent starters. 
Cdte de veau paysanne was an adeptly executed and 
beautifully presented veal chop sauced superlatively. A 
dark, gamey pigeon aux pommes et au Riesling came off 
rather well. To top such a meal off with a dessert souffle is 
getting pretty close to heaven. Coat & tie. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10:30. Fri & 
Sat seatings at 7 & 9:30. Closed Sun. Reservations necessary. 
Very expensive. AE, MC, V. ® 

The Chimney, Willow Creek, 9739 N. Central Expy at 
Walnut Hill (369-6466). Exuding Viennese charm, with re- 
fined piano music in the background, the Chimney delights 
with adroitly presented smoked salmon and toast points, a 
fine prelude to either a light veal mercado (tender slices of 
veal sauteed with tomato and green pepper) or assertive 
Rehsteak Chimney (venison toumedos in a pungent hunter 
sauce). Bar. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru 
Sat 6-10:30. Closed Sun. Reservations recommended. Ex- 
pensive. Cr. 

[y^^ Chiquita, Congress & Oak Lawn (521-0721). Any- 
K^i^/one not firmly wedded to ordinary Tex-Mex is in for a 
l^/^treat here. For starters, an order of chiles en nogada 
K is a real delight: tiny baby poblano peppers, stuffed with 
ground sirloin and pork, peek up from beneath a smooth 
sour cream and pecan sauce. A new entree of note proved to 
be shrimp al ajiUo ■- great shrimp butterflied and sauteed 
with olive oil, garlic, and lime. Too bad finger bowls don't 
follow. As for the ordinary dishes: save your money and buy 
another margarita instead. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11:30-10:30, 
Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Sun Inexpensive. AE. MC, V. ® 
Da Piccolo, 4537 Cole (521-1191). Patrons, be comforted: 
you haven't been insulted by the maitre d'; there are no good 
tables here at this inviting little place. The crowds come 
anyway, to feast on appetizers like fried calamari. crisp and 
hot. Pasta entr^ disappointed recently, with gummy 
spaghetti carbonara and ricotta -stuffed pasta shells sauced 
with a thin, bland marinara. but veal with Marsala proved 
a good choice. Wine fc beer. Open 7 days 5:30-11. Moder- 
ate. AE. DC, MC. V. 

Fran's Cafe, 3005 N. Hall (741-7589). Fran's simple country 
cookin' menu includes pot roast, chicken, liver, and a very 
tender (cut-with-a-fork) chicken-fried steak smothered in 
heavy cream gravy. Two vegetables come with each entr^f 
of the six listed, we sampled creamy lima beans and fresh 
yellow squash. Next time, we want to order the homemade 
chili or the beef stew, both of which looked mighty tempting 
when served to a nearby table. Beer & wine. Lunch Mon thru 
Fri 11-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5-9, Fri 5-10. Sat 
5:30-10. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. 

* ★ French Room, Adolphus Hotel, 1321 Commerce 
(742-8200). With breathtaking prices and nearly a months 
wait for a reservation, one expects, even demands, perfec- 
tion. Our evening came close. It's a relief to find that the 
overly rich cream sauces have been deleted from the menu: 
however, our curtain raisers were poles apart: a vegetable 
terrine bound in veal and carrot mousse was superb, but a 
brioche-domed duck consomm^ was watery ancl flavorless. 
An entree of airy and fragile braised turbot was simply 
lyrical in concert with mussels, saffron, and pink pepper- 
corns, but with all the French Room's pomp and ceremony, 
it is decidedly declasse to display the evenings' specials 
(elegant visual masterpieces) wrapped in cellophane. Coat & 
tie. Bar. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6:30-10:30. Closed Sun 
Reservations well in advance. Very expensive. Cr. ® 

/ The Grille, Adolphus Hotel, 1321 Commerce (742- 
y^^^BlOO). Paneled walls hung with hunting prints set the 
[■^^tone for business breakfasts and quiet lunches. Salads. 
K sandwiches, and heavier fare are available al noon. A big 
spinach salad, surrounded with hearts of palm, croutons, 
and hard-boiled egg. suffered from underseasoned dressing, 
but a cheese omelet arrived perfectly cooked and accom- 
panied by hot. delicious homemade french fries. The dessert 
carl displays such delectables as a dense, rich almond- 
flavored cheesecake. Bar. Open 7 days 6:30 a.m. -11 p.m. 
Moderate. Cr. Cg) 

Highland Park Cafeteria, 4611 Cole (526-3801) They're real- 
ly proud of their standards here. How proud? Well, suffice 
it to say that the current city health inspection rating is 
posted at the entrance. Fortunately, tasty food is equally im- 
portant. Fried chicken rated high with us on our last visit 
(and with about every third person in the serving line, as far 
as we could tell). Baked acorn squash, brimming with brown 
sugar and butter, and cheese-laden mashed potatoes were 
also delicious. It's hard to go wrong with desserts, especially 
the German chocolate pie. Mon thru Sat 11-8. Closed Sun. 
Inexpensive, N. (W) 

''Hoffbrau Steaks, 3205 Knox (559-2680). Decora- 
^tors here achieved a minor miracle: the restaurant 
■^can't be over a few years old, yet it looks as if it has been 
■^around forever, from the battle-scarred wooden bar to the 
rickety tables and chairs. Whatever the formula, it works, 
satisfying customers with its combination of cheap, tasty 
steaks and swift service. The inevitable wait for a table is 
made almost pleasant by the big wooden benches out front, 
where you can quaff a cool one and watch the traffic go by. 
Bar. Mon thru Fri 11-11, Sat noon-ll, Sun 4-10. Moderate. 
O. <S) 

*)can-CUude, 2404 Cedar Springs (653-1823). The recited 




stands guard. 



Peruvian lilies, freesia, and tulips — that's the order of the day. 
And Leona Helmsley, proprietress of the Helmsley Palace, 
sees that each petal is in place throughout exquisite 100-year-old lounges. 
What better way to please her royal family You. Her guests. 




455 [Madison Avenue (at 50th Street), New York, NY 10022. 
212/888-7000 

For reservations call: 800/221-4982 or in NY, 212/888-1624. 
TELEX: 640-543. Or call your travel agent. 
'Th^^din^otelsof the^oHdis 
The only hotel in New York to receive the 
<® Five Diamond Award ♦♦♦♦♦ 
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menu changes nightly, as Jean-Claude lakes advantage of 
whatever produce is freshest, but on a recent visit we chose 
entrees popular enough to enjoy a regular menu status here: 
the roast duck with a soy and ginger sauce (as flavorful as 
ever) and lender veal medaiUons with brown sauce and pep- 
percorns. The next course, a blandly dressed salad, proved 
a real anticlimax. Although the souffles are justly famous, 
more tribute ought to be given the homemade ice creams, 
especially the tangy green chartreuse. Bar. Jacket and tie re- 
quired. Tue thru Sat, seatings at 6 & 9. Closed Sun tk Mon. 
Reservations nrtessary. Prix fixe S34.50. AE. DC. MC, V. ® 

Jennivine, 3605 McKinney (528-^10). Like good wine, ]en- 
nivine has aged very well indeed. After sampling one of the 
regularly changing house wines (available by the glass) we 
began with a soothing, rich barley soup and worked up to 
two excellent veal dishes: ns de veau normande (veal sweet- 
breads in an intense Calvados-based cream sauce) and 
escalope de veau au fjorto (tender slices in a smooth 
mushroomy port sauceK Assorted vegetables came with each 

Elate and we finished with a frothy blackberry mousse, 
unch Tue thru Sat 11:30-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10, 
Fri & Sat til 10:30. Closed Sun. Reservations suggested. 
Moderate. Cr. 

lozef's, 2719 McKinney (826-5560). Such a restful and re- 
laxed atmosphere: dim lighting, cushioned bentwood chairs, 
a dark wooa-paneled room. Rich shrimp bisque, smooth and 
velvety, or spicy gumbo get the proceedings off to a spright- 
ly start. Fish and shellfish are the features here: scallops Pro- 
vengale are well prepared, gently poached to just-tender, 
then topped with tomato, garlic, and parsley. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner Sun thru Thur 6-10. Fri & Sat 
til 11. Reservations recommended. Moderate to expen- 
sive. Cr. 

rrgrz Kub/s, 6601 Snider Plaza (363-2231). It s well-nigh 
i'^^^im possible to eat here at noon without browsing 
[■^/^hrough the bakery, delicatessen, and meat market 
1/ featuring Kuby's homemade sausages and excellent assort- 
ment of fine beef. European-style sandwiches or plate lunch- 
es, which include wonderful sausages, can be combined with 
German potato salad or sauerkraut for a thoroughly satisfy- 
ing lunch. Mon thru Sat 8-5:30. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. 
MC. V. for S15 or more. ® 

L'Ambiance, 2408 Cedar Springs (748-1291). We've received 
reports of poor service, but our most recent visit was seren- 
dipity indeed at this small continental restaurant. Flavorful 
mussel and oyster bisque and our favorite salad of endive, 
mushrooms, roquefort, and bacon preceded robust noisettes 
dagneau proven^al (thick little disks of lamb loin covered 
with a tomato and garlic sauce). And how to resist a slice of 
the premier dessert, the Concorde cake -a chocolate and 
meringue confection? Bar. Jacket at dinner. Lunch Mon thru 
Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Fri 6:30-10:30. Sat 
6: 15-10:30. Closed Sun. Expensive to very expensive. Cr, (® 

La Toscj, 7713 Inwood (352-8373), Seen either from the 
street or inside, the bright red potted azaleas against the 
stark white walls and the black and white tile floor are quite 
dramatic. Completing the color scheme are waiters clad in 
black and white rushing top-notch Italian fare to stylish 
patrons. Scaloppine vafdostana with a hot crust of mo2> 
zarella or pristine scallops a} Umone are good veal choices, 
and from the pasta side of the menu, we especially like 
linguine aiie tutto-mare with its clam-flavored seafood 
sauce. Bar. Dinner Tue thru Thur & Sun 6-10:15, Fri & Sat 
til 10:45. Closed Mon. No reservations taken Fri & Sat. 
Moderate. Cr. ® 

FT^yTht Mansion at Turtle Creek, 2821 Turtle Creek 
y^/B\vd (526-2121). Step into a majestic entryway 
[■^^dominaled by an immense gladioli centerpiece, then 
Kglide into what has become a mecca of !e beau monde. Try 
a warm weather starter such as sliced Scottish salmon, 
pristine in its simplicity, or cold, velvety smooth cream of 
avocado soup garnished with crabmeat and caviar. Sliced 
breast of pheasant with escargots and grapes, a highly im- 
probable combination, turned out quite well. The thin, 
tender pieces of white meat were lightly sauced and not in 
the least overpowered by such unusual plate mates. Grilled 
turbot and Norwegian salmon were served in a buttery basil 
cream sauce and accompanied by tiny julienne vegetables. A 
fruit tart (kiwi, banana, and melon) proved a perfect sum- 
mer dessert. Coat & tie. Bar. Breakfast 7 days 7-10:30. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri noon-2 (quick lunch in the Promenade). 
Tea .Mon thru Fri 3-5:30. Dinner 7 days 6-10:30. Supper 
Mon thru Sat after dinner til midnight. Brunch Sat 
noon-2:30, Sun 11-2:30. Reservations required. Very expen- 
sive. Cr. 

Mario's, 135 Turtle Creek Village (521-1135). For a light 
starter, we began with insalata Giulio Cesare. a gartic- 

f>iqued salad smoothly dressed with the traditional egg- 
emon-parmesan combination. Baby salmon in crayfish 
sauce is a showy piece adeptly executed, and an even livelier 
alternative is fettuccirw al basilico. a noodle combination 
with a light coating of tomatoes, various herbs (pre- 
dominantly basil), and other spices, all bound together in an 
egg and cream base. As usual, dessert souffles fared better in 
anticipation than actuality. This restaurant's great charm 
and high style come from a successful 40 years in business, 
an enviable record in today's fast-failing food world. Bar. 
Sun thru Fri 6-10:30, Sat til 11:45. Reservations necessary. 
Expensive. Cr. ® 

Moclczuma't, 3236 McKinney at Hall (559-3010) Just about 
equidistant between downtown and SMU. Moctezuma's 
draws a variety of patrons from both worlds, who crowd the 
tables inside the brick-walled building or dine al fresco while 
watching the traffic go by. Special nachos (chicken or beef, 
with guacamole, sour cream, beans, and two cheeses) are a 
featured item. If we have any room left after such a generous 
appetizer, we usually order the Jalisco (a puffy taco, an 
Acapuico chalupa, and an enchilada), although others swear 
by the spinach-filled enchiladas topped with a tartish 
tomatillo sauce. Bar. Sun thru Thur 11-10:30. Fri k Sat til 
11:30. Inexpensive. AE, CB. MC, V, 



rT^T/'Mr. Peppe, 5617 W. Lovers Ln (352-5976). Do we 
1^1^/ detect a bit of nouvelle cuisine on the traditional con- 
r^^tinental menu? Surely the roast duck, laden with kiwi, 
i^papaya, and blackberries, is a real breakthrough here. On 
the other hand, the pepper steak, flamed with brandy, is as 
good as ever and just as popular. The homemade ice cream 
hit the spot as a finale to the multi-course dinners: we 
favored the sweet fresh pear sorbet Bar. Mon thru Sat 6-10. 
Closed Sun. Reservations advised. Moderate. Cr. ® 

/ New York Experience, 3911 Lemmon (526-6301). A 
i^f^/^futl range of Italian entr^ is available here, but pizza 
is the dish of choice. Our newly discovered favorite is 
K laden with clams and flavorful tomato sauce, then liberal- 
ly spiced with garlic. If any Italian vampires lurked in the 
dark corners of this restaurant, we had nothing to fear. Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 11-10:30, Fri 11-1, Sat noon-1, Sun 
noon-10. Inexpensive to moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 

* *OId Warsaw, 2610 Maple (528-0032). Traditional pomp 
and circumstance may be the keynote here, but this season's 
menu puts a new look on things. Fresh spinach and salmon 
between layers ol puff pastry are covered by delectable saf- 
fron sauce. A holdover from former menus, brie soup is as 
thick and rich as ever. Piano and violin duets accompany 
duckling in a tartly sweet currant sauce garnished by fresh 
poached pear halves. Grilled swordfish, a bit chewy, was 
redeemed by watercress butter. For a blazing tableside finale, 
our waiter recommended crepes for two, filled with crime 
Saint-Honore. topped with apple slices, and flamed in 
Calvados brandy. Jacket: no denim. Bar. Sun thru Thur 
6-11. Fri & Sat til 12. Reservations necessary. Very expen- 
sive. Cr. ® 

Oyster's, 4580 Belt Line (386-0122). Weight watchers will be 
pleased to find several more broiled items added to the 
menu. Boston scrod and broiled filet of flounder were both 
quite fresh tasting and came with crisp coleslaw, french fried 
potatoes, and (dried-out) hushpuppies. When we aren't feel- 
ing virtuous, we re stilt partial to the hot fried eggplant slices 
dipped in sour cream, as a starter. Bar. Mon thru Thur 
11:30-10. Fri & Sat 11:30-11. Sun 5-10. Moderate. AE. MC, 
V. ® 

Panleli's, 1928 Greenville (823-8711). Zorba would love the 
food here. We began with a very large mixed relish plate: a 
colorful mound of every vegetable imaginable, plus Greek 
olives and feta cheese, all ready to be dipped into a fish-egg- 
and-cream-based faramasalata sauce. With a sliced lamb en- 
tree, we chose plump dolmas. rich sour cream-bound potato 
salad, and a combination Greek salad. Bar. Mon thru Thur 
11-12:30. Fri k Sat til 2 (food til 1). Sun 5-11. Inexpensive. 
AE. MC. V. ® 

Fairy's, 2504 McKinney (748-3754). Lunchtime at Patrys 
continues to have its ups and downs: picking your way 
carefully through the menu is a must. The sandwich maison 
is a real plus: a tasty concoction of steak, melted cheeses, let- 
tuce, and tomato in a vinaigrette on a hot French roll. 
However, the accompanying cup of asparagus soup was 
woefully thin and underseasoned. A similar seasoning prob- 
lem afflicted seafood-filled crepes, topped with a bland mor- 
nay. The service continues to be prompt and courteous. Bar. 
Lunch Tue thru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner Sun k Tue thru Thur 
6-10:30. Fri k Sat til 11. Closed Mon. Reservations neces- 
sary. Expensive. Cr. ® 

r/^~/Kos\ii% 4906 Maple (521-4741). Thanks to the 

Kfiri^newly redecorated interior, one may now gaze 
('^'through large picture windows and watch the Maple 
l/Avenue world go by. But back in the kitchen, things seem 
to have slipped a bit. We were served thin, watery refries; 
bland blender-made hot sauce: and store-bought taco 
shells — poor companions to the top-notch enchiladas and 
burritos usually prepared here. Bar. Mon 7 a.m. -2:30 p.m. 
Tue thru Fri 7 a.m,-10. Sat k Sun 9-10, Inexpensive. AE, 
MC. V. 

[-7^17 S&D Ovsler Company, 2701 McKinney (823- 
i^^' 6350). Moliusks, including oysters, are known for 
(■^/their tender meat; in fact, they got their name from the 
K Latin word mollis, meaning soft. A recent lunch of fried 
oysters had exceeded the limits, though: they were 
downright mushy. And things didn't improve much with the 
gumbo: although robust in color, it had little seasoning. 
However, the coleslaw was some of the best we've ever had 
here -creamy, crunchy, and cold. Beer & wine. Mon thru 
Thur 11-10. Fri k Sat til 11. Closed Sun. No reservations 
taken. Moderate. MC, V. ® 

r^TZSahib. Carulh Plaza. 9100 N, Central Expy (987- 
l^S/z301). The new management has hired a new chef 
f*^' who produces interesting variations on the old menu. 
We especially liked his starter of chunky lamb and spices, 
wrapped in Indian bread like an exotic enchilada. Although 
the tandoori seafood was tough and dry. a side dish of cool 
raita. a soothing blend of yogurt and cucumbers seasoned 
with cumin, rescued the meal. The setting of tropical plants 
with a huge canopy over the bar ranks as one of the most 
striking in Dallas. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30, Sat 
k Sun 11:30-2:45. Dinner 7 days 5:30-11. Moderate. Cr. ® 
rp^^Sawatdee, 4503 Greenville (373-6138). Thai cook- 
y^yins often has a great deal in common with Southern 
I'^^cuisine — in the ingredients category, that is. Take pea- 
l/nuts, for example: they undergird the spicy sauce served 
with moo sate, skewered broiled meat. Even fried catfish is 
on the menu, served with an incendiary chile sauce claimed 
by no Southern cook. The Thai-style pepper steak, though, 
is but an insipid imitation of the Chinese pepper steak served 
all over town. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 
Mon thru Fri 5:30-10:30, Sat k Sun 5-11. Sun brunch 
11:30-2:30. Moderate. AE. MC. V. ® 
Siam, 1730 W, Mockingbird (631-5482), Don't expect to be 
mesmerized by decor - there isn't any; however, good for- 
tune prevails in first-rate Thai cuisine. Names of dishes are 
real tongue twisters for English speakers, such as pud ped 
plar mooke too goong, a dinner featuring plump jumbo 
shrimp sauteed in garlic with bamboo shoots. Pud ped can 
be ordered with pork or chicken, instead of shrimp, and its 
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distinctive mint leaf flavor fights any fire from the hot pep- 
pers. Beer k wine. Mon thru Thur 11-10. Fri k Sat 11-11. 
Closed Sun, Moderate, Cr, ® 

Sonny Bryan's Smokehouse, 2202 Inwood (357-7120). Year 
in and year out. Sonny continues his successful formula of 
quality and value. If you've never been, don't judge this 
book by its cover. Join the throng and enjoy the juiciest 
barbecue and meatiest ribs in town. Mon thru Fri 7-5, Sat 
7-3. Sun 10-2. but may close earlier if they run out of beef. 
Inexpensive, N. ® 

Spanish Village, 3839 Cedar Springs (528-9713). This stone- 
walled retreat from busy Cedar Springs has been around so 
long that it's practically achieved landmark status. We 
wonder how many plates of the enchiladas suizas have 
passed through the kitchen door -since no one seems to lire 
of the chicken-stuffed tortillas smothered in a rich sour 
cream and cheese sauce. Another entree surely produced in 
copious quantities is the pizza vaquero. a fried tortilla 
heaped with meat, cheese, beans, and guacamole. Bar. Tue 
thru Thur 11-9:45, Fri 11-10:45. Sat noon-10:45. Sun 
noon-9:45. Closed Mon. Inexpensive. AE, MC, V. 
Taiwan, 6111 Greenville (369-8902). This popular spot is 
famed for its noon-time dim sum. a Chinese appetizer selec- 
tion wheeled from table to table by waitresses whose smiles 
make up for their sparse English. Each patron can choose 
what strikes his fancy: the bill is totaled according to the 
number of dishes on the table at the end of the repast. We 
tried and liked huge white steamed 1>uns" filled with 
chopped pork: rich duck with crispy skin: and shrimp balls 
poached in broth. (Confession: we didn't try the cooked 
chicken feet.) Bar. Mon thru Sat 11 a.m. -3 a.m., Sun 10:30 
a.m. -11 p.m. Inexpensive lo moderate. Cr. 
* Uncle Tats Hunan Yuan, Third Level, Calleru. 13350 
Dallas Pkwy (934-9998), In Chinese, Uncle ' denotes respect, 
and respected our uncle is in New York and in Houston, his 
first Texas outpost. Wen-Dah-Tai's cuisine reflects the food 
of the mountainous Hunan region of China, where the in- 
digenous hot pepper is used with abandon. These dishes are 
starred in red on the menu, though we did not find either the 
boneless frogs' legs with eggplant or the duck in ginger over- 
ly incendiary. As a balance we ordered tender shredded 
pork, a very mild Yunnan-style dish. The Assorted Ap- 
petizer is a good way to begin, with fish, chicken, beef, plus 
the famous crispy walnuts for sampling. Bar. Mon thru Tnur 
n-10. Fri k Sat til 10:30. Closed Sun. Moderate. Cr. ® 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Don's Seafood & Steakhouse, 2361 W. Northwest Hwy east 
of IH 35 (350-3667). After serving Cajun-style cuisir>e to 
Houstonians and others for almost a half-century, this 
Louisiana-based restaurant has opened a branch in Dallas. 
Spacious even by Texas standards, Don's offers comfortable 
and relaxed dining at reasonable prices. We began with a 
crawfish bisque, a thin, dark broth, spicy and full of tiny 
shrimp. Another crawfish dish, etoufee. was a delightful full- 
bodied affair smothered in a rich, thick sauce. The soft- 
shelled crabs were large, plump, and crisply fried. Bar. Sun 
thru Thur U-10. Fri k Sat til 11 Cr. Moderate. 
Genaro's Tropical, 5815 Live Oak (827-9590). White-tiled 
walls and shiny black furniture create a peculiarly eighties 
sort of Mexican restaurant. Seafood is featured, and a good 
bet is the enchiladas Genaro. stuffed with snapper and crab 
and topped with sour cream and tomaiiUo sauce. Another 
choice: red snapper with chile powder and lots of garlic. 
Prepare to people-watch: on our last visit we saw everyone 
from middle-aged couples to a revolulionarj' type sporting a 
burr haircut and a Che Guevara T-shirt. Bar. Sun thru Thur 
11-10:30. Fri & Sat til 2. Inexpensive. Cr. ® 
Ribshack, 4615 W. Lovers Ln (351-3400). The Ribshack is no 
disreputable shack with sawdust floors, but never you mind. 
Good barbecue can be found in pleasant surroundings with 
ceiling fans and comfortable seating. Many order takeout, 
but we stayed for a pork-rib plate dinner complete with cold, 
crunchy coleslaw; pinto beans; soggy com on the cob; and 
succulent, smoky, meaty ribs. Be sure to sign up for the Rib- 
mania News, a truly hare-brained piece of journalism. Beer 
k wine. Mon thru Thur 11-10. Fri k Sat til midnight. Sun 
noon-8. Inexpensive. N. 

Stetsons, Registry Hotel. 15201 Dallas Pkwy (386-6000). 
Even the name conjures up a vision of high-rolling Texans - 
a vision turning into reality as the sky-high bill is presented. 
The Belon oysters served on the half shell and littleneck 
clams were worth every dollar, though. We can almost say 
the same for the steaks: aged 21 days and cooked to 
semiperfection (read: a bit overdone). Generously offered 
hot corn fritters and popovers made a welcome chaiige from 
most restaurant fare. Slow service should improve with ex- 
perience. Bar, (Vintage port offered by the glass.) Lunch 
Mon thru Sat 11:30-3. Dinner 7 days 5-midnight. Very ex- 
pensive. Cr. ® 
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Send general entertainment Brad Cooper 

and club listings to: 811 McKelligon. El Paso 79902 

THEATER 
Resident 

Chamizal National Memorial Theater, San Marcial h Delta 

(757-42171. $2-$4. Fri & Sat at 8. Sun at 3. ® 
lULY 15 THRU 17: Summer and Smoke. 
lULY 22 & 23; Diary o( a Madman, 

McKelligon Canyon Amphitheater. McKelligon Canyon Rd, 
N.E. El Paso (533-1671), Wed thru Sat at 8:30. S3 fc $4 
depending on night, ®But not all areas, 

lULY 13 THRU AUG 20: Viva El Paso! - outdoor 

historical spectacle. 
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Cr: 



Irving has Dallas 

and Fort Worth 
right where you 
want them. 




This summer, pack a lot 
of fun into your family 
vacation! Come to Irving. 

We're conveniently 
located in the middle of the 
Dallas/Fort Worth metroplex. And in the heart of 
the most exciting variety of theme parks, museums, 
and sports activities in ail of Texas! 

Sesame Place . . . Texas Stadium tours . . . Six 
Flags Over Texas . . . the Wax Museum . , . Texas 
Ranger baseball . . . White Water. . . Fire Museum 
of Texas . . . international Wildlife Park ... Wet N Wild . 
Texas Sports Hall of Fame . . . and much, much more! 

Plus a wide range of hotel accommodations and 
restaurants from the best in economy to some of the 
best in the world! 

Vacation in Irving this summer. We've got 
everything right where you want it! 




Convention and 
Visitors Bureau 



2121 West Airport Freeway • Suite 555 
Irving. TX 75062 • (214) 252-7476 



A full carat or more. Halfway isn't your style. 




We have one that's just her style. 




EL PASO 



MUSIC 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

JULY 3; Shorty Rogers and Bud Slunk, Civic Center. Santa 
Fe 4 San Francisco (532-4661) Jazz. At 8. $8 fc $10. ® 
JULY 7 THRU 10: El Paso Street Festival, Outdoor Main 
Stage. Civic Center. Santa Fe & San Francisco (533-1700). At 
6:30. Free. Bring a folding chair. ® 

RILY 7: Kingston Trio. 

JULY 8: to be announced. 

JULY 9: Ronnie Milsap. 

JULY 10: Symphony Pops. 
JULY 22: Spyro Gyra, Civic Center, Santa Fe & San Fran- 
cisco (532-4661), Jazz, Al 8, S8 <t $10, ® 
Music Under the Stars Summer Series, McKelligon Canyon 
Amphitheatre, McKelligon Canyon Rd, N,E, EI Paso 
(541-4481). At 8. Free. ®Bul not all areas. 

JULY 3: Wind Ensemble. 

JULY 24: Folklesl. 

JULY 31: Kenny Capshaw Band. 



DANCE 

JULY 12 & 26: Ballet Folklorico Costumbrista, Chamizal Na- 
tional Memorial Theatre, San Marcial & Delta (541-7880) 
July 12: children's group performs, July 26: adult group per- 
forms, Al 8, Free, ® 



SPORTS 
Baseball 

El Paso Diablos, Dudley Field, 3931 Findley (544-1950), July 
1: Beaumont, July 9 thru 13: Tulsa, July 14 thru 18: 
Shreveport, July 20: Texas League All Star (3ame, At 7:30, 
$2,75, (S) Some areas. 

Bullfighting 

Fiesta Brava, Plaza Monumental de Toros. Av 16 dc Sep- 
tiembre. Juarez (no phone). Bullfights, July 3, At 5 (but 
check local newspapers to confirm), SS-$12, (S)But not all 
areas. 

Greyhound Racing 

Juarez Race Track, off Av 16 de Septiembre, east past bull- 
ring, follow signs about one mile ahead (778-6322), A night 
witn the dogs is less expensive since the peso devaluation 
Bets made in US money (or pesos if you have them). Free 
passes to Jockey Club by calling El Paso office, Sunday 
racing matinees with post time 1:30, Regular Sun program 
starts at 8, Racing Wed thru Sun at 8. Gen adm 50c. Free 
parking, ® 

Rodeo 

Charros, Lienzo Charro Lopez Mateos, ,5 mile past Plaza 
Monumental Bullring off Av 16 de Septiembre, Juarez (no 
phone). Competition slated every Sun at 4, Prices have 
varied with peso devaluation. 

El Paso Junior Rodeo, County Coliseum. Boone & Paisano 
(532-4661), July 13 thru 17. Al 7:30, except July 17 at 1, Call 
for prices, (£)Call ahead. 



EVENTS 

Chamizal Fiesta of the Arts, Chamizal National Memorial 
Theatre, San Marcial & Deha (541-7880>. The annual Fourth 
of July celebration. luly 1, 2 & 4, At 8, except July 4, 3-9, 
Free. ® 

El Paso Street Festival, Civic Center and nearby streets, San- 
ta Fe & San Francisco (533-1700). Seven stages, 35 food 
booths. 50 arts and crafts booths, and historicalexhibits. Ju- 
ly 7 thru 10, noon-midnight. Most events free, but admis- 
sion to Grand Hall is 50c-Sl.5O. ®(See also Music.) 



FOR CHILDREN 

Magic of the Zoo, Chamizal National Memorial Theatre, 
San Marcial <t Delta (541-7880), Magic show features zoo 
animals on stage July 29 & 30, Fri at 8, Sat at 3 & 8 
$3,50, ® 

Public Library Film Series, 501 N, Oregon (541-48801 
Children's programs every Sat at 11, Free. ® 
Western Playland Amusement Park, Ascarate Lake, 6900 
Delta near Alameda (772-3914), New this year at this clean 
family-style amusement park is Cinema 180, July 1 thru 4: 
countryand western jamboree, Tue thru Fri 7-11, Sat & Sun 
2-10, (S) But not the rides. 



POINTS OF INTEREST 

Aerial Tramway, north on Piedras to McKinley and follow 
signs up the mountain (566-6622). Most El Pasoans have 
never witnessed the spectacular view from this television 
transmitter on top of the Franklin Mountains. It lakes a cable 
car ride to gel tnere. Men, Thur, Fri noon-6, Sal & Sun 
noon-9. Adults $2, children Si. ®With assistance. 



ON THE TOWN 

Editor's Note: There are no closing laws in Juarez, and many 
bars both open and close al unpredictable times. Some, as in- 
dicated, never close. 

Electri Q Disco, Av Alecon & Av de las Americas, Juirez 
(1-32-32724). A dam good place to dance. esi>ecially on 
weeknights, when the teenie cruisers are home studying. 
Usually a wide mix of ages in attendance. If the place looks 
full, query a waiter. Sometimes they put drinks on empty 
tables to make the club look busy. Open 7 days 9-whenever. 
Cover about S2-S5. varies with peso fluctuation: cash only. 




A carat or more — one in a million. 

Before a diamond can become a part of our col- 
lection, it is carefully scrutinized for its fine color, 
cut and clarity. And we choose only the finest to be- 
come a part of our rare diamonds of a carat or more. 
So you can choose the one that is just her style. 
And choose it with complete confidence. 



A Fine Jeweler Since 1914 

Ci)nvenicnr liKHtions in Dallas • Fort Worth • Houston ♦ Austin 
and throuRhmit Texas. 



EL PASO 



FORT WORTH 



Some credit cards accepted at the bar (recently AE but not 
MC or V); ask. 

Kenhicky Club, 629 JuArez, Juarez (1-322-0647). An Old 
Mexico bistro historically holding a storefront location on 
Curio Row in the downtown Juarez tourist section. Mexican 
tile interior with long wooden bar and waiters who have 
made careers out of service. An excellent place to sit and 
watch the world go by. Sun thru Thur 11-1, Fri & Sat til 
about 4. No cover. N. ® 

Mariachi Bar, Juirez & TIaxcala. luirez (1-324-1903). For 
mariachi music and more mariachi music, this is the spot, 
though you deserve a few warnings. First, when this place is 
hopping, it's hot. When it looks dead as you walk in the 
door, turn around and go somewhere else. It's usually best 
weekend nights, and the music doesn't stop until the 
customers do (often dawn). Second, don't request one of the 
several groups (often three groups play at the same time- 
different songs, though) to play a tune before establishing a 
price per song. Tourists love this place. Generally open Sun 
thru Thur 2-4 a.m. or whenever. Fri k. Sat til 6 a.m. or 
whenever. No cover. MC, V. 

McGintys, Marriott Hotel. Montana & Airway (779-3300). 
The hottest of hotel pubs, with a big-bucks neon-and-wood 
atmosphere and big prowling happy-hour crowds spanning 
all age ranges. Right around the comer from the airport. Free 
food 4-7:30. After S it turns from cruising to dancing, as the 
music goes up. Open 7 days 11:30-2. Cr. ® Some areas. 
No. 10 Downing Street, 1220 Montana (533-1339). From the 
second floor of this converted house you can keep an eye on 
the El Paso Museum of Art across the street when the shut- 
tered windows are open. An intimate atmosphere and most- 
ly an executive-class watering hole. Blessedly devoid of ear- 
popping music, kids, and their milk-shake booze specialty 
drinVs. A quiet atmosphere with fair food. Adults will like 
it. Wed is 23< oyster-in-the-half-shell day and Sat is 25c 
shrimp day. Sun thru Thur 11:30-9. Fri & Sal til 10. Cr. 
Senor Blues, Sunset Motor Lodge, 4532 N. Mesa (546-9157). 
The house of jazz on the border isn't rich in decor, but when 
the Mike Francis house group (he's an owner, too) takes the 
stage, it's only music that counts. The club is bringing in 
Shorty Rogers and Bud Shank as welt as Spyro Cyra (see 
Music) this month. Open 7 days 2-2. Cover about $1 for 
bands, more for road shows. AE. MC, V. ® 



RESTAURANTS 

Juarez restaurants are listed in El Paso time. 

r^^T/'The Brown Bag Deli, Inc., 500 N. Stanton (533- 
l'^^/3926). Daily specials such as turkey and avocado or 
[■^^bologna. Cotto, and cheese on a choice of breads (sub- 
marine rolls, rye, wheat, or white onion rolls) delight 
downtown lunch crowds. Every sandwich is piled high with 
lettuce, tomato, onions, pickles, and peppers, plus mayon- 
naise, mustard, or both. In the early morning, stop in for hot 
coffee and fresh bagels or pastry. A wide selection of natural 
fruit juices is also available. Open 7 days Mon thru Fri 7-7, 
Sat 9-6. Sun 10-5. Inexpensive. N. C® 

r^T/ Carlos & Mickey's, 1310 Magruder (778-3323): 
i^^^J^venida de las Americas at Apatcingan. Juirez 
['^(1-32-63511) It used to be the O.K. Corral in luarez, 
l/but C&M's has improved on a good idea. Our last visit we 
tried shrimp, sliced open and grilled with garlic and butter. 
The service has been excellent every time; so excellent, in 
fact, that you will fill up on the innumerable rounds of 
tostadas and ftico de gailo if you don't stop the waiter from 
adding to what seems to be a bottomless oowl. In El Paso, 
the Sunday brunch touts one of the most varied and 
delicious assortments of indigenous food around. An added 
reason to eat here is the charming decor. Bar. El Paso loca- 
tion: Mon thru Sat 11-11. Sun 10-10. Juarez location: open 
7 days 11-2. Cr. Moderate. ® 

r^^rZ Chaplain's, 500 Executive Center Blvd (544-0721). 
y^/~^^* seafood salad bowl, loaded with crabmeat and 
[■^^shrimp. the elegant surroundings, the attentive 
K service — almost too good to be true! Chaplain's has 
separate menus for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. Can every 
item be beautifully prepared? For dinner, we tried the veal 
Oskar (tender select veal with asparagus spears. Alaskan 
crabmeat, and b^amaise sauce) and the boneless mountain 
trout amandine {a la meuniere) served with rice pilaf. We 
were not disappointed. Bar. Open 7 days 6-2 k. 5-10. 
Moderate to expensive. AE. MC. V. ® 
Del Valle, 403 Executive Center (545-4935*. Coming up with 
unique and different Mexican food in EI Paso is a difficult 
task, but this new restaurant has done exactly that. We tried 
the cacerola sopa de polio - a delicious chicken, green chile, 
cheese, and tortilla casserole -and a combination plate 
which included caldillo that was muy picoso. Be forewarned 
that if you can't stand a lot of chile, you should ask about 
your dish prior to ordering. Beer II wine. Sun thru Thur 11 
a.m. -9 p m., Fri & Sat til 10. Inexpensive to moderate. AE, 
MC. V. ® 

Gigi de Paris, 3111 N. Yarbrough (598-6033). Now open for 
lunch, this French restaurant seems to have burst on the 
scene like a firecracker. We tried the Gigi cordon bleu, a 
superb omelet filled with ham, cheese, mushrooms, and 
onions, and the crepe aux crevettes. with shrimp saut^ed in 
butter and topped with white sauce. Reservations are a good 
idea for lunch, required for dinner. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Tue thru Sun 5:30-9:30. Moderate to expen- 
sive. N. ® 

^ Joe Willy's Market & Grill, 660 Sunland Park Dr 
'(584-5402). Even if you don't eat a bite, "you could 
have fun just listening to the jukebox's great hits from 
'the fifties, But don't cut yourself short. Order a famous Joe 
Willy's half-pounder, cooked to your liking, and pick from 
barbecue, hickory -smoked, or special house sauce. Then, if 
you can. add lettuce, tomato, onion, and pickles for the 
most delicious and over -sized granddaddy of em all. Joe 
Willy's has just about every longneck beer under the sun. 
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Beer. Sun thru Thur 11-11, Fri St Sat til midnight. Moderate. 

MC. V. ® 

La Hacienda, 1720 W. Paisano (532-5094). El Pasoans either 
love thisplace and go weekly or they wouldn't touch it on 
a bet. The chicken enchiladas tear apart easily and are 
delicious. The salads are shredded lettuce with French 
dressir\g - the only choice. The vegetable soup that is served 
with every meal isn't La Hacienda's drawing card but the 
tacos are tops. It's cheap, it's historic, it's usually crowded; 
and it's always worth a try although It's impossible to find 
without a native EI Pasoan in tow. The Yandell overpass is 
under construction so call for directions. Beer k wine. Tue 
thru Sun 10-10. Closed Mon. Inexpensive. ® 
r^^rZ Luc/s, 4119 N. Mesa (544-3922); 1188 N. Yar- 
)^^/Drough Dr (592-1282). Breakfast early in the morning 
ly^oT late at night at Lucy's will satisfy the discriminatir\g 
K palate and cure what ails you. The specialties draw crowds 
-machaca (shredded meat with green chile sauce) and 
picadillo (delicious ground beef topped with white cheese). 
The clientele in this family-run restaurant ranges from cops 
to Bandidos. Bar. N. Mesa location: Mon thru Sat 6:30 
a.m. -11. Sun til 10:30. Yarbrough location: Mon thru Sat 
11-11. Inexpensive. N. ® 

Paio del Norte, 3650 Av Hermanos Escobar, Juarez 
(1-32-34034). If you want to eat Mexican food that is truly 
out-of-the-ordinary, this beautiful restaurant is the place to 
do it. Featuring the cuisine of southern Mexico, the Paso del 
Norte attracts both Mexican and American customers. On 
our last visit, the chicken en mole pohlano was rich and pep- 
pery (more than some might like). We rated the puntas de 
fiiete (beef tips) and the pescado bandera (a fish dish with red 
and green chiles and white sour cream combining to form the 
colors of the Mexican flag, or bandera) excellent. The soups 
are as interesting an array as you will find anywhere. Bar. 
Open 7 days noon-midnight. Moderate. MC, V. ® 
F/^y The Sampler House, 211 Texas Ave (545-2848). For 
l^lft' a midmorning or midafternoon lift, drop by this 
I '^^at tractive downtown cafe for a flaky croissant right out 
K of the oven - plain or filled with blueberry, cherry, apple, 
chocolate, or the Sampler House favorite, almond. At lunch, 
the success of the California salad bar (21c per ounce) is 
sporadic at best. Croissant sandwiches made with roast beef, 
turkey, or ham may be paired with baked potatoes. Surely 
one of the widest selections of imported beer in town, plus 
wine. Mon thru Fri 7 a.m. -5:30 Jp.m., Sal 7:30 a.m. -3:30 
p.m. Closed Sun. Moderate. N. ® 

♦ Stanton Room, Jaxons. 508 N. Stanton (533-1799). When 
you want to be pampered, make a reservation to dine at the 
Stanton Room. The service is unpretentious and first class. 
The restaurant, though small, exudes a certain calmness. The 
vichyssoise was thicker than whipped cream, and the pecans 
in the salad maison added a new dimension to lettuce and 
tomato. The duck d lorange. disappointingly, was over- 
cooked and the sauce seemed closer to marmalade. The 
scallops came in a thin cheese sauce. But even so. past per- 
formance indicates that your chances of a fine meal are still 
well above average. Take a good friend and linger over the 
Belgian cafe rombouts. Bar. Mon thru Thur 6-9, Fri k Sat 
til 10. Closed Sun. Reservations suggested. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. AE. MC, V. ® 

Tinnie's Double Eagle. Old Mesilla. New Mexico 
(505-523-6700). A beautiful restaurant located by the historic 
old Mesilla plaza, this place seems too good to be true. Sau- 
teed mushrooms with a side dish of melted butter set off the 
main courses perfectly, We were enormously satisfied with 
our choices of prawns and rainbow trout and could easily 
make this trek a habit. Out-of-the-way rooms are available 
for groups. Bar. Open 7 days 11:30-2 k 5-10:30. Moderate 
to expensive. AE, MC, V. ® 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

The Sheik, 5034 Doniphan (581-8104). This Middle Eastern 
restaurant in the Upper Valley deserves attention for its 
singularity and pleasant atmosphere. We tried mezze (or 
maza), a combination of spicy appetizers which could serve 
as a meat by itself. In the assortment were ground chick- 
peas, whipped eggplant, fava beans, olives, feta cheese, 
cucumbers with yogurt, meat pie. and fried cauliflower. The 
iheikh m's/rafah — breaded eggplant with yogurt sauce, 
sprinkled with ground meat and pine nuts and served with 
cooked rice - satisfied our craving for an out-of-the-ordinary 
meal. Belly dancer on weekends. Bar. Mon thru Wed 5-10, 
Thur thru Sat 5-midnight, Sun 1-9, Moderate. AE, MC, 
V. ® 



FORT WORTH 



Send general enler- 
lainmenl listings lo: 



Susan Mohler. 2000 Clover Ln 
Fort Worth 76107 



THEATER 
Resident 

Casa Manana, 3101 W. Lancaster at University (332.6221). 
Mon thru Sal at 8:15, Sat also at 2 Mon Sll. Tue thru Fri 
S12. Sal $13 (matinee SIO). ®Call ahead. 

THRU JULY 9: The Pirates of Penzance. 

JULY 11 THRU 23: Seven Brides (or Seven Brothers. 
Fori Worth Theatre, Scolt Theater. 3505 W Lancaster 
(738-6509). Wed Ihru Sal at 8:15. Sun at 2:15. Wed. Thur k 
Sun S6. Fri & Sal S7. Dinner served Fri & Sal 7-8 ($12,501. 
(SCall ahead. 

JULY 28 THRU AUG 6: The Odd Couple. 
Hip Pocket Theatre, Oak Acres Amphitheatre. 1620 Las 
Vegas Trail N. at Loop 820N (246-9928), Fri Ihru Sun at 9. 
Call for prices. Dinner available. 

JULY 15 THRU AUG 7: Elder Oaks and Tarzan of the 

Oaks — by Johnny Simons and Douglas Balentine. 



Shakespeare In the Park, Trinity Park Playhouse, W. 7th at 
Stayton near Trinity River (924-37011. Tue thru Sun at 8:30. 
Every night at 7: green show with Renaissance dancing, 
strolling minstrels, juggling, and Punch and Judy shows. 
Free. 

THRU JULY 3: A Comedy o( Errors (on even dates) aiKl 

Measure for Measure (on odd dates). 
Stage West, 821 W. Vickery (332-6238). Wed thru Sal at 
8:30. S6-$7.50. Dinner 7-7:45 (call for prices). O 

THRU JULY 9: Death Trap. 

JULY 20 THRU AUG 9: Three Penny Opera. 
Theatre Arlington, 1130 W. Division, Arlington (261-3591). 
Thur thru Sat at 8:15. $5 & $6. (SCall ahead. 

JULY 1 THRU 30: Tribute. 



SPORTS 
Baseball 

Texas Rangers, Arlington Stadium. 17(X} Copeland Rd, Ar- 
lington (273-51001. July 11 thru 13: Milwaukee. July 21 thru 
24: Toronto. July 25 thru 27: New York. Thur thru Sat at 
7:05. Sun at 2:05. Reserved seals $5.50-S7.50. Gen adm $3: 
under 14. $1.50. (@ Sections 103, 104 k Z. 



EVENTS 

Fourth of July Fireworks, Heritage Park, on Trinity River 
north of downtown (335-2107). Park wherever you can to 
watch the sparkles. Suggestions -Oakwood Cemetery (on 
Grand Ave), front steps of Carter Museum (3501 Camp 
Bowie). Broadcast Hill near KXAS-TV (3900 Barnett). 
Heritage Park Walkway (north end of Houston St), or park 
at Tandy Center and cross the footbridges to sit on the levee. 
Parking lot off Henderson at Trinity River bridge allows free 

fiassage by subway to Tandy Center, near Heritage Park, 
uly 4. At 9:15. Free. ® Variable. 

REVELATION 

The Public House, 1115 West Fwy (332-7027). This is 
definitely the Left Bank of the West Freeway (figuratively 
speaking), intended to be a place to meet and discuss. Lunch 
and dinner (lasagne, stew, some vegetarian dishes) are 
served, but you don't have to eat to attend the 8 p.m. free 
programs, (jroup meeting rooms and a dining room for 
nonsmokers also are available. Beer & wine. Bookstore. 
Open Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri k Sat 11-midnight, Sun 
5-11. Inexpensive. AE, MC, V. ® 



FOR CHILDREN 

Duck Pond, Trinity Park, south of W. 7th at Stayton (no 
phone). The pond underwent spring cleaning by the city 
park department and ducks have now gotten the mud back 
the way they like it. Drive by slowly -these ducks play in 
the street. Nearby grassy levees invite cardboard sledding. 
Open 7 days 24 hours. Free. ® 

July Daze, Fort Worth Art Museum, 1309 Montgomery at 
W. Lancaster (738-9215). Three workshops July 5 thru 28: 
Modem Movement (mime and jazz for Kindergarten thru 
grade twot, Photofun (for grades three thru five). Paper 
Capers (dreams, fantasies, memories expressed on paper for 
grades six thru eight). S35 nonmembers, 515 membwrs. Each 
Tue 10-noon. ® 

Six Flags Over Texas, Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike. Arling- 
ton (461-1200t, A 205-acre theme park between Dallas and 
Fort Worth offers over 100 rides, shows, and other attrac- 
tions. Roaring Rapids, in a new children's section called Pac- 
Man Land, is the most recent addition. July 2 at 9 in the 
parking tot: Point Blank (rock). July 24 at 8 & 10 in the 
Music Mill: Greg Kihn (rock). Additional fee $2, Sat 10-11, 
Sun 10-8. Sll. 95; food, souvenirs, and games extra. ® 
Variable. 

Sketching Workshops, Kimbell Art Museum, 3333 Camp 
Bowie Blvd (332-8451). The museums exhibit designer. 
Adrian Martinez, uses the bronzes in the concurrent exhibi- 
tion as models for this series of sketching classes. Limit 15 
people. No reser\'ations. Free, but bring a sketch pad. 2B 
pencils, and erasers. ® 



MUSEUMS 

Fielder Museum, 1616 W. Abram. Arlington (460-4001). 
Once the city's showplace, now the brick-and-steel house is 
the hub of Arlington's historic preservation. Thru July 24: 
quilt exhibits, demonstrations, and classes. Tue thru Fri 
9:30-2:30. Sun 1:30-4:30. Free. 

Log Cabin Village, University Dr k Colonial Pkwy 
(926-5881). Volunteers don pioneer dress, a miller grinds 
commeal, and others weave or make quilts and candles. The 
settlement of cabins is a mixture oi relocated and welt- 
preserved original structures. Village open Mon thru Fri 
8:30-4:30. Sat noon-4:30. Sun 1-4:30. Cen adm 60c. chil- 
dren 35c. 

Museum of Science and History, 1501 Montgomery 
(732-1631 or 265-0789). In the museum: Halls of Medicine. 
Physiology, Geology, Texas History. Man and His Posses- 
sions, and Laser Technology. New permanent exhibit honors 
General William Jenkins Worth. New giant domed Omni 
Theater shows Hail Columbia!, a film about the space shut- 
tle, regularly. In the Texas tradition the 356-seat theater is 
the largest, most sophisticated of its kind in the world. Gen 
adm $4, children S2.50. (Call for show times, generally every 
hour 11-8, except Sat 10-9, Sun 2, 3, 4, 7 & 8.) Museum 
open Tue thru Sat 9-5, Sun 2-5. County residents free, non- 
residents 50c. ® 

Noble Planetarium, Museum of Science and History. 1501 
Montgomery (732-1631). Thru July 3: Science Fiction or 
Prediction? Tue thru Sat 11. 1, 2 t 3, Sun 2 4 3. Texas Sky 



Cc 



Git Out R)r\bur 
Hot^Kong Holiday 

QnEanAm. 



Mailing this coupon 
is your first step towards 
Hong Kong. Where an- 
cient temples nestle in 
the shadows of sky- 
scrapers. And green, 
secluded islands are a 
short ferry ride from 
vibrant discos. With in- 
fluences from all around 
the world. Hong Kong 
also offers shopping 
from the world's four 
comers. 

Pan Am can fly you 
there every day. From 
Dallas, Houston, 
Miami, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, Chicago 
and New York. And 
nonstop from San Fran- 
cisco. On wide, com- 
fortable 747's. With 
Space Seats in First Class 
and Clipper® Class, 
and, in all classes, 
Pan Am's internation- 
ally famous service. 

You can make your 
Hong Kong vacation 
plans with any of 
many Pan Am Holiday 
packages. 

So fly Pan Am, the 
unbeatable experience, 
to Hong Kong. You'll be 
sure to arrive refreshed 
and ready for one of 
life's great adventures. 
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Please send me more details on the exciting Pan Am 
Holiday packages to Hong Kong. 

MAIL TO: Hong Kong Tourist Association, PO. Box 476 
San Francisco, CA 94T01 



Nanic_ 



Travel Agcnt_ 

Address 

Citv 



_Stcite_ 




Pan Am.\bu Can t Beat The Experience. 



FORT WORTH 



is presented each Sat at I. Laser Magic is shown Fri & Sat 
at 7:30. 9. 10:30 k midnight. Sun at 7:30 (c 9. Adults $2.25, 
dilMm SUS (m9« cvaybody SI for bar ihinii. CUUrni 
awhr « tM idmliu d to ■ - - 



ART 



ions 

Carter Museum of Wotm Art, 3501 Camp Bowie 
(739-1933). Selections from the permanent collection include 
worlu by Frederic Remington and Charles Russell, as well as 
some 20lh<cntury painters. Thru July 10: Ranchos de 
Taos- A Photographic Suncy. Abo Ihcu July K): Folk Art 
(mm the Amon Carter MoMU— 13 fiUi^ oSar • amt- 
pling of this boldly dccoralive, nistic gam. Toe Ihru Sal 
10-5. Sun 1-5. Free. ® 

Fort Worth Art Museum, 1309 Montgomery at W. [.ancaster 
(738-9215) Selections from the permanent collection o( 20lh- 
century art are ciirrentty on display. New acquisition: 
Eighty-four Sparrows - a triptych by Fort Worth artist Ver- 
non Fisher. Gallery toun daily. Tue 10-9. Wed thru Sat 
10-6. Sun 1-5. Aw. ® (Sm aho Fur Chldnn.) 



Alt Mm«, 3333 Cav thmh (33244S1). Umb 
Kahn's magniAoat buHdbig heiuti an internationally ac- 
claimed coUcctian. Thin Smt U: Wealth of the Andenl 
World: The Nelson Bunker Hunt and William Herbert Hunt 
collections. Also thru Sept 18; Faberj^: The Forbes 
Magazine Collection features ten imperial eggs. New acquisi- 
tion: a genre painting by Jean-Baptiste-Simeon Chardin en- 
titled Youitg Student Drawing. Tue thru Sat 11-5, Sun 1-5. 
Free. ®(See also For Children.) 

Sid Richardson CoOectioa of Wt«tim Art, 309 Main 
(332-6554). Almost 70 wrorks by Frederic Remington and 
Charles M. Russdl and 10 pieces by other wcstcin masters 
art in the coUcctkn, 52 of whkli IR di^ilncd at tfak down- 
ti knAiy m mi t projact. Smmm Sqiiiw. Tae 



thru Fri ll-«. Sat K^Sun'l-5.~ Free. 9 
Galleries 

Carr Gallery, 3612 W. 7th (737-0302). New location for 
Ralph Can't gaDny, whicfa offirt Amtrican painlin|t. 
g i aii li kt , and sculpture. Mon thru M 10-5. (t> 
Fort Worth GaBiry, 901 Bdaad (3S MM3). ThtuJlJy 31: 
AillnB Rm]K~aaylic an canvia and woriia on papar. Tue 
thru Sat 10-5. <|> 

HaU Gallery, 312 NMl (33M77S). Woriia bjr I 
American artists of Iht IMi- and Mfa cinlinl 

Sal 10-5:30. @ 

OUTDOORS 

Botanic Garden. Uraversity W. Fwy (570-7686). Youll 
find plenty of places to tpread out a brown bag lunch. Check 
out UN (oMflih, iloiiMn, and freih air. Iht Maints (oan- 

tajnBaiwfcann u i w ii lliiu balcBnytengndMlatlihf 
pads and frogs. Dont cmertooli dw JapaniseCardtnt wilWn 

($1). Grounds open 7 days 8 a.m. -11 p.m. Free. (^Garden 
center only. 

Fort Worth Nature Center and Refuge, two miles past Lake 
Worth Bridge on Texas Hwy 199 (237-1111). 340C acres are 
home for a herd of leven roaming buffalo. Sun at 1 : tours 

with wildlife expert (reservations necessary; free). The 
boardwalk, danujged hist year by floods, has been restored. 
The 4.S-Bdle cquolrian tnil (which is also a walking trail) 
it now open, but you must bring your oivn horse. Center 
open Mon thru Fri 8-5. Sat li Sun 9-S. Free. (SCall ahead. 
Fort Worth Zoo. University 4i Colonial Pkwy (87D-7D50). In 
the Education Center: a new multimedia show. So They May 
Live, focuses on animals and what zoos are doing to save 
them. Mon thru Fri at 1 3:30. Sat & Stm, each half hour 
from 1 to 4:30. Fna. Zoo optn Mon Ihni Sal 9-5, Sun 
9-5-JO. Adoht SI, ddUm faw. • 

POINTS OF INTEREST 



Ibfll a it Park, N. Main at Franklin St, nofthcMt of the 
CourliKiutc downloMn (no phone). Wet snik walkways, 
obtervation pointt, and rtittag ^pott anhama na iHa of the 



original army post which became Fort Worth. The park 
overlooks the confluence of tha West and Char forks of the 

Trinity River. Bicycle and nature trails connect with Forest 

Parl(s- Open 7 days 24 hours (?) 

Stoclcyards, N. Main & fLxchange Ave (no phone). Most at- 
tractions are east of Main: Livestock Exchange Building; 
Cowtown Coliseum, home of first indoor rodeo in 1917; 
restored Swift k Co. offices; comer drugstore with great 
variety of western souvenirs. Shops are for real, with boot- 
makers, hatters, custom and stock western wear. Saunder's 
Park, on the Marine Creek Walkway, honors a prominent 
cattleman of the 1870s. The neighborhood't character 
changes pretty fast: call it progiarive country renovatioa. 
Get ttic latest night-life newt at the White Bqihant Saloon 
or the Cowtom. North of Exchange on Commcrae it the 
wailA 1«|M nightclub, Hly Bob's Texas, whkh Covert 
three acna and In c lu de t Dve music by top names and live 
buH riding by top cowboys. Mounted police ensure no prob- 
lems in the daytime or for groups at night. 

ON THE TOWN 

BIDy Bob's Texas, 2520 N Commerce (625-6491). Dubbed 
the Astrodome of honky-tonks, Billy Bob's is more like 
Disneyland. Uve bull ritiing, boxing, aiKl a vast array of 
games and shops vie with name entartainincnt (country and 
same rock) fior vWtot^ attention. OptA Mon thiv Sat firoa) 
10 a.m. (for toun and thopperi) ta2a.m.. Sun noon-2 a.m. 
Cover S3-S12.50 (or higher for big names). Cr. (5) 
Blossom's, 520] Camp Bowie (732-3441). This nightlife 
staple of Fort Worth's swinging west side features a quiet 
n-staurant-bar with acoustic combos and, bcnaath it, a livdy 
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nightclub where blues great Delbert McClinton appears 
whenever he makes a hometown stopover. )uly features a 
good rock-blues-jazz mix. including Bill Tillman. Vince 
Vance & the Valiants, and the Lotions. Downstairs open Tue 
thru Sun 8:30-2 widi cover mott nightt. UpMairt open 7 
dqtU-a.i»<lhfuuJtiailiilMataiOi»MtSattaiiu». 
Covar *nmMn aOf. AB, MC V. VUpttabt. 
Galaxy, Royal Tokyo bui, 1111 W. Lancaster (332-19S1). 
This unassuming survivor of a bar comes close to being an 
all-drinkers watering hole. It stubbornly resists fads of music 
or decor, and its clientele is a delightfully mixed bag of ages 
and professions. Regulars hold court at the bar and music 
lovers tend to cluster near the bandstand where country-pop 
crooner David Day will play during July. He starts the music 
at 5 p.m. for the benefit of the happy hour crowd andplays 
until "wiienever." Open Mon thru m 11-2. Sat 3-2. Closed 
Sun. No covar. Cr. (8) 

The flop, 2905 W. Bany (923-7281). B. W. Stevenson b pen- 
died in (or a one-nUte liib aiianlh. at b tht polka-pfaving 
Brave Combo an! fllC lill mill Sdiawnta ufanlz. 'that 
should give you tonw ioia ol the variety of muiic featured 

at this popular spot near die TCU campus. Tasty spaghetti 
and fried dishes, including locaOy renowned okra and egg- 
plant. Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun 4-2. Qosed July 3 4c 4. Cover 
about $3 Fri Sat. Cr. ® Call ahead. 

JoBeers, 8701 Airport Fwy (498-4121). The location is some- 
what remote for core city dwellers, but many make the trek 
regularly. The decor is pleasantly pltuh, and music in the 
balcony-level lounge is danceable pop-rock, furnished in 
July by the Joe EiGobar-Bany FMU^ duo. Steaks and 
seafpod iknvntlalit, Bnatd aHMi fci the lounge. Lounge 
open Man dun M 4-inhlnlght, Sat 5-mkfaidit. Sun 5-11. 
Food served downstairs til 10. Fri k Sal til 11. No cover. AE. 
MC. V. (S Restaurant. 

J. R.'s Place, 3400 Bemie Anderson Rd at Camp Bowie 
(735-8851). Host J. R. Wren, a former pro football player, 
uses the sports term "phenom" to descrwe some of the jazz 
artbto who play regularly at thb welcome oasb. Few would 
aigne after Mating singer Drenda Bamett and die fine house 
combo. Mon thru Fri 5-2. Sat 8-2. Oosed Sun except for 
Harvey Anderson's big band specials every second Sun. 
Closed July 4. Weekend cover S2 MC, V. 
Pepper's. 3002 W. 7th (429-7370). Eclectic is the word for this 
fuiiky spot that offers chili and burgers, the latter with polit- 
ical names, plus a serviceable mix of jazz and rhythm and 
bluet. Occasional CdW acts slip in, but these groups indude 
loaae lock or R&B numbers. S«i S-nhUghl, Mon thru 
Thar 11-11:30, Fri k Sat 11-1:30. Food served HI dodng. 
Nb oofer. DC, MC, V. ® 



. Americana Hotel, 200 Main (870-1000). Plush and 

dark, thb downtown lounge lures patrons with floor shows 
by vintase rock 'n' rollers like the Drifters, booked July 4 
thru 16. The groups do two shows nightly: at 8 & 10 Mon 
thru Thur; at 9 11 Fri: and at 10 k mklnight Sat. Open 
Mon livu Sat 4:30-2. Ooaad Sun. Cow iiiiimh S} 
wtAtl^ SS M k Sal. a. (9 

Wattfwotka. Hilton Inn, IH 20 Commerce (335-7000). 
Frank Shares quietly danceabb combo departs the band- 
stand July 6 to make room for a month-long engagement by 
the fabulous Fumcat Brothers, who have platoocia of fans in 
all age groups. Their sound b MUb Bro t her ly , but more con- 
temporary. The dub llaell is on tlie oomfy side of opulent. 
Food is served until 11 p.m. in tHhtr of two aqoWng 



restaurants. Open Mon thru Sat lOsSO-X Sn naon-2. No 

cover. Cr. (S> Call ahead. 

WUte Ehphanl Saloon, 106 E. Exchange (624-1887). Don't 
expect peace and quiet at thb rustic replica of a famous 19th- 
century outlaw hangout. Don Edwaras, John Guthrie, and 
other solo acts trade off in the taloon, with groupt like 
Rosewood playing in the outdoor beer garden wnetc Alvin 
Ciow't band will play luly IS. Baitae u e b tinad at noon 
and at ntfil unto 9, Mfc Sat unlit 10. Open Mon thru Sat 
11-2. doted Sun and July 4. Weekend cover averages $2. 
AE, MC, V. Directly across Exchange Avenue or, if you 
preifer. a few htmdred yards down Marii>e Creek is the Lone 
Star Chili Parlor, operated by the same proprietors and 
featuring similar mtitlc. No cover. 

WiUcatters, 5139 Camp Bowb (731-0995). The newest spot 
on the night life scene has an oil industry theme (a chrome 
drill bit at the door lends authenticity), but patronage isn't 
limited to any one profession or business. So far, clientele 
has tended toward youngish attorneys, brokers, oilmen, and 
professional types. There's a lecord booth and t^, but care 
is taken to avoid the disco image. Decor b tasteful but not 
overly ornate. Tue Ihru Sat 4-2. Oosed Sim 4c Mon. No 
cover. MC, V. 



RESTAURANTS 

Angelo's, 2533 White Settlement (332-0357). A giant stuffed 
bear is at the door and some of tiie best barbecue in town 
awaits you inside. Cold beer, good times, a no-6ilb atmo- 
sphcn, and an nr iatk mal for-real c o w b o y ma i nl al n the 
myth. No ribs or plates until after Spja. Beer. Man thru Sat 
11-10. Closed Sun. In expen tlv e. N. (S> 
r^^TZThe Balcony. 6100 Camp Bowie (731-3719). Askiis 
a hefty price for a minuscule portion (one and a half 
I'^forks-full) of crabmeat is not an endearing feature in a 
L^restaurant. But neither is inconsistency in the quality of 
tile smoked salmon, which was delightful on a previous visit 
but mushy, oily, and tasting of chemicab this trip. Entr^ 
were a 50-50 proposition. The lamb chops were cooked well 
but were fatty. The tenderloin lacked the tenderness of top- 
auaHty beef in additton to being served with a aelatinoat, 
floury sauce that was plopped oo top and wiggled Iflce 
Even an attentive oourtaout itaff cannot ofwicom niiabec- 
tion from the kitdian. Bar. Lgndl Man tiatu M llt30-2. 
Dinner Mon thru Thar 6-10, M * Srt Ifl 10:30. doted Sin. 
Moderate to expandva. Cr. (VBiiwtor. 

1450 W. M^noBa 03M633). Vat flDnitat (cam- 



See thC 1983 Saab at 

any of these dealers: 

ARLINGTON 
Moritz Cadillac-Saab 
Just off D/FWRimpike 
(1-30) on 157 North 
(817) 461-2222 

AUSTIN 

The Pit Slop, Inc. 

422 W. Riverside Drive 

(512) 478-8756 

BEAUMONT 

Golden Triangle Saab 

415 S. Uth Street, at Hollywood 

(713) 838-6611 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

Tradewinds Ford-Saab 
401 S. Water 
(512) 882-9461 

DALLAS 

W.O. Bankston Lincoln- 
Mercury-Saab, Inc. 
4747 LBJ Freeway 
(214) 233-1441 

EL PASO 

Saabof Ellteo 

7490 Gateway East 
(915) 593-1241 

FORT WORTH 

Holiday-Lincoln- 
Mercury-Saab 
2300 W. Freeway 
(817) 355-6471 

HOUSTON 



Saab of Houston 
2100 Bagby, at Gray 
(713) 527-6600 

HOUSTON 

Star Motor Cars 
7000 Katy Road 
(713) 869-8511 

SAN ANTONIO 

Gunn Oldsmobile/Saab 

750 N.E. Loop-410 
(512) 824-0411 



Copyrighted material 




WHAT IS IT THAT MAKES SAABS 
DIFFERENT FROM OTHER CARS? 

FOR ONE THING^ 
PEOPLE ARE BUYING THEM. 



Last year, automobile sales Wt their lowest point in twenty years. Rebates, exciting sell-a-thons, and financing 
gimmicks were all to little avail. 

Yet, in that very same abysmal environment, 1982 was Saab's best year ever. Every single Saab shipped to the 
United States was sold. Even the 519 alabaster yellow ones. 

Saab dealers, in fact, had to turn avray potential customers last year because there just weren't enough Saabs to 
go around. So if you're thinking about a brand-new Saab this year, we would urge you not to waste too much time. 

Saabs range in price frmn $10,750 for the 900 3-door, 5-speed to $16,910 for the 900 4-door. 5-speedAPC Turbo. Manufac- 
turer's suggested retail prices. Not including taxes, license, freight, dealer charges or options. ^^^^^^ 

The most intelligent car ever built. 
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meal tarts) topped with retried beans, lettuce, and tomato; 
cheesy quesaaiflas plump with queso fresco; and freshly pre- 
pared pica de gallo set this south side cafe distinctly apart. 
Chicken enchiladas sauced with green mole and an order of 
Benito's guacamole (simply mashed avocado, cilantro. and 
chiles) are delicious alternatives to the mundane Tex-Mex 
elsewhere in town. A cup of fresh tomato tortilla soup 
accompanies each order. Beer & wine. Sun thru Thur 10-10. 
Fri & Sat til 3 a.m. Inexpensive to moderate. N. No 
checks. ® 

Calhoun Si. Oyster Company, 210 E, 8th (332-5932). The 
changing blackboard menu here is definitely changing for the 
better. Oysters are served fresh, plump, and chilled and on 
our last visit cracked crab and lobster bisque (overflowing 
with sweet tender morsels) graced the menu. The bustling 
creole-style kitchen has added a lobster tank out front and 
rumor has it that three-pounders may soon be available. Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 11-10. Fri & Sat 11-11, Sun 5-10. Moderate, 
AE, MC, V. ® 

Car«hon's, 3133 Cleburne Rd (923-1907). Sometimes nothing 
is quite as comforting as a bowl of split-pea or kreplach 
(kosher-style "ravioli") soup with a corned fcieef sandwich on 
rye. Spruced-up Carshon's deli has the above and more. 
Soups are of the sturdy, no-nonsense variety and sandwiches 
and cold plates are as varied as the new list of imported 
beers. A recent face-lift and the addition of a small wine 
cellar with well-chosen selections has not detracted from the 
homey feeling of this Fort Worth institution. Beer k. wine. 
Tue thru Fri 9-6. Sat 8:30-5:30, Sun 8:30-3. Closed Mon. In- 
expensive to moderate. N. (S) 

Hedarys, 3308 Fairfield (731-6961 ). Shawarma. mazza. baba 

fanouj: the items on the menu here sound as exotic as the 
ebanese songs in the background. The maiia sampler in- 
cludes baba ganoui. hummus, lentils, fallafei homemade 
yogurt, tabooli. and cucumber yogurt salad. It is a great way 
to get to know the menu plus it comes with pita bread - 
usually straight from the oven and steaming hot. A larger 
selection of beers and a revamped wine list are available. 
Lunch Tue thru Fri 11-2. Dinner Sun & Tue thru Thur 5-11, 
Fri & Sat til midnight. Closed Mon. Inexpensive. Cr. ® 
loe T. Carcia's, 2201 N. Commerce (626-4356). Now that 
summer is here there is no pleasanter al fresco dining spot 
than Joe T.'s outdoor patio. Order a lime-fresh margarita 
and nibble your nachos under the spreading oaks while 
mariachis play softly. The traditional nomestyle dinners of 
cheese enchiladas, tacos. beans, rice, and guacamole 
somehow taste even better out under the sun or star«. Bar. 
Mon thru Fri 11-2 & 5-10:30, Sat 11-10:30. Sun 4-10. 
Moderate. N. (©Through patio. 

r-?:§7Le CaK Bowie, 4930 Camp Bowie (735-1521). 
J^ifc/ Although beef is the menu mainstay at this intimate 
{"y/^caU. a recent sampling of an evening special proved 
K that the kitchen can deliver variety. Tender slices of 



calf's liver saut^ slightly and topped with tiny pwarl 
onions, mushrooms, and bacon maoe a special selection 
beyond the standard. Duckling (an often greasy, heavy af- 
fair) came off crisp and flavorful, though the accompanying 
orange sauce could have been tightened. Dinners are accom- 
panied by a homemade soup of the day. crisp spinach salad, 
and rich buttery Monkey Bread. Bar. Sun thru Thur 
5:30-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Sun brunch noon-2. Reservations 
a must weekends. Moderate. AE, MC, V. ®CaII ahead. 
*Michcl, 3851 Camp Bowie (732-1231). For our money, 
Michel is the only continental game in town, for out of this 
kitchen comes the most innovative food in Fort Worth. A 
seafood pate napped with a green herb sauce and tiny, lender 
scallops sharpened our appetites. Filets of mild poached 
bream (an often overlooked fish), with mustard sauce, and 
veal scallops with lime, capers, and white wine were flaw- 
less. A homemade chocolate almond ice cream with finely 
grated orange rind and a delicate mauve-toned grape sorbet 
proved as well executed as the rest of the dinner. Coat & tie 
at dinner. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Fri 11:30-2 ($13.50 prix fixe). 
Dinner Tue thru Thur 6-9:30, Fri St Sat seatings at 6 & 9 
($29.50). Closed Sun k Mon. Expensive. Cr. ® Call ahead. 

r-;g^Royai Thai, 5700 E. Lancaster (457-«865). The 
J-^K^hot -and -sour soup here is as good as you can find in 
[■^E/this part of the country. Because it has a coconut milk 
K base fired with hot Thai peppers and spiked with piquant 
lemongrass. the Thai hot-and-sour differs substantially from 
the run-of-the-mill Chinese version. The seafood hot-and- 
sour filled with crab, scallops, and shrimp is an excellent 
beginning for dinner. Team it with a spicy beef or squid 
salad and a thick rich curry, and down it with cold Singha 
beer to make a sizzling dinner for a hot Texas summer. Bar. 
Mon thru Fri 11-2:30 & 4:30-10 (except Fri til 11), Sat 
4:30-11, Sun 11-10. Inexpensive to moderate. AE, MC, 
V. ® 

Sardine's, 3410 Camp Bowie (332-9937). A jazz bar is one 
thing, a restaurant is quite another, and on our last visit Sar- 
dine's seemed to be having an identity crisis. The waiters 
who squeeze between the packed tables to serve drinks and 
food (spaghetti carbonara or aglio e olio, veal Marsala or 
piccata) sometimes overlook the diners, with resulting long 
waits for water, utensils, bread, salad, or even dinner. 
Though the food here is still hearty and good, a sterner hand 
needs to be taken with the staff to make sure the customer 
isn't as steaming as the meal when it finally comes. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Sun thru Thur 
5;30-midnighl, Fri & Sat til 1. Moderate. Cr. ® Rear 
entrance. 

r;g;7Szechuan, 5712 Locke Ave (738-7300). Our 
1^^/ favorite Szechuan restaurant appears to be slipping - 
I'^/at least at lunch. Flavorless, over- thickened hot-and- 
-sour soup whose taste only vaguely resembled the usual 
sharp piquancy of this dish disappointed us. Chicken with 



Introducing 

Onuii Theater, 

A iiiiique film experience 
you'll never forget. 



<^<^Soaring, 
swooping, 
rip-roaring?' 



— Time 




You'll love it. 
The screen 
explodes?' 

— Washington star 



I^iite yoiu* uiiuf^iiatioii at Fort Worth''s spt'otaciilar new 
tilted-donie theater. Multiple shows daily, riies4lay-SiunIay. 



Tickets available at all 
Ticketron locations, $4 for 
adults, S2.50 children 12 and 
under, senior citizens. Group 
rates available. 



Phone 817 (metro) 265-0789 
for reservations. 



THEATER 



orange peel (supposedly one of the hotter dishes) had no 
more zest than the eggplant, and both had too much grease. 
For dinner this may still be the best place in town for lovers 
of hot Chinese food, but things are not so hot at lunch. Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 11:30-10, Fri & Sat til 11, Sun 5-10. Inexpen- 
sive to moderate. AE, MC, V. C© 



GALVESTON 



Send general enter- 
tainment listings to: 



Fort Worth Museum of Science and History • 1501 Montgomery 



Morris Edelson 
1812 Marshall, Houston 77098 



THEATER 
Resident 

College of the Mainland Community Theater, 5001 Palmer 
Hwy, Texas City (9J8-1211). Thur thru Sal al 8, Sun at 2:30. 
S5-$7. ® 

JULY 14 THRU AUG IS: Man ol U Mancha. 
Mary Moody Northen Ampitheatre, Galveston Island Slate 
Park, FM Rd 3005 al 13 Mile Rd (737-3442: Houston phone: 
486-8052). Galveston. Tue thru Sun al 7:30. $5-$7. Dinner 
available 6-8. 8:30 ®Call ahead. 

THRU AUG 27: The Lone Star (Tue. Thur, «i Sat) and 

Annie Get Your Gun (Wed, Fri & Sat). Brir\g btjg 

repellent. 

Strand Street Theater, 2317 Mechanic (763-4591). Thru thru 

Sat al 8:30. Sun al 2:30. $5-$7. 
THRU AUG 14: Ten Nights in a Bar Rooin and Under the 
Gaslight (performed on alternate nights: call for schedule). 

SPORTS 
Charter Boats 

M.V. Dixie Queen. Pier 19 ( 763-4311). Two-hour narrated 
tour of port. bay. and ship channel. Concessions available. 
Daily at 2 & 7. $3 & S5. (W) 

Fishing 

Fishing Tournament, Texas City Dike, at the foot of 8th St, 
Texas City (945-2306 or 948-2581). Fishing and cooking con- 
tests in an unusual locale, luly 1 thru 4. 8-7. Contestants' 



fees $5-$25, spectators free. 



ily 1 
® 



EVENTS 

Fourth of July Picnic, Ashlon Villa, 2328 Broadway 
(762-3933). Food. July speeches, and fireworks luly 4, 10-^. 
S2. ® 



ART 
Galleries 

Galveston Art Center, 2127 Strand (763-2403: Houston 
phone: 488-0005). July 1 thru 31: mixed-media exhibit with 
John Sturtevanl, Mark Diamond, Nick DeVries, Derek 
Lorimer, Michael Tom. and Roger Camp. July 1 at 7: recep- 
tion. Mon & Wed thru Sat 10-5. Sun 1-5. Closed Tue. 
Fm ® 



OUTDOORS 

Scawolf Park, SeawoU Parkway (Slst St) over port to 
Pelican Island Galveston (744-57S8). Fishing piers, ODserva- 
tion deck, and tours of World War II sub and destroyer 
escort. Open 7 days 6:30-6:30. Tours $1 k $2. parking 
$1. ® 

South Jedy and East Beach, take Seawall Blvd to extreme 
east end of Galveston (no phorie). You can stand close to the 
Houston Ship Channel, to salty fishermen, or next to a de- 
cent drink at Tuffy's Restaurant on this jetty thrusting out 
into the Gulf. The East Beach usually is less crowded than 
other sandy places, and there are flats and dunes for stroll- 
ing, plus a bird haven for watching. Many fast-food fish 
diners on jetty. Take care since tides shift land patterns here. 
Open 24 hours, but not a good place to be after dark. Park- 
ing S2. 



POINTS OF INTEREST 

Bishop's Palace, 1402 Broadway (762-2475). This S5 million 
mansion built in 1887 is owned by the Diocese of the 
Catholic Church and is packed with history and unusual ar- 
chitectural detail. Tours Mon thru Sat 10-5. Sun noon-5. S3. 
Center for Transportation and Commerce, 25th k Strand 
(765-5700). Art deco building houses a complete review of 
Galveston history with recreated depot and railroad cars to 
wander through; also gift and snack shops. Open 7 days 
10-5. S2 4 $4. (S) 



ON THE TOWN 

Cafe Torrefie, 22nd k Strand (763-9088). Once a bank, now 
a bar. this restored eatery has a renowned oyster bar and is 
popular with a modish young set. Competent barkeeps; live 
music Wed thru Sat. Open Mon thru Sat 11-1. Closed Sun- 
No cover. Cr. ® 

Buddy Kirk's, 4127 Ave S (762-3540). The fifties live on with 
the music, people, and atmosphere -everything but the 
cigarette girl is here. Dancing to big band music is rather for- 
mal and a bit claustrophobic in this low-ceitinged room, 
however. Live music Tue thru Thur 8-midnight. Fri & Sal 
9-1. Open Tue thru Sun 6-1. Closed Mon. Cover S2. AE, 
MC. V. eg) 

Jim's Country and Western Club, 510 Seawall (763-0356). A 
mini-Gilley's that even has a bull. There is a large dance 
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floor, row of games, and live music 7-midnighl. Open Men 
Ihru Sat 6-1. Closed Sun. Cover S2-S3. AE. MC. V. ® 
Lighthouse, 3402 Seawall (765-8123). Dance nightly in this 
round Gulf overlook where singles flock for entertainment 
such as bikini contests and dancing prizes. Live music every 
night at 9. Open 7 days noon-2. Cover varies. ;AE, MC. V. 

RESTAURANTS 

Balinese Room, 2107 Seawall (763-8516). New, less 
'formal management literally has a breezier approach : 
the Gulf windows are now open and drinks are served 
'on Ranger Ramp, where every day snacks and sundaes are 
dished up after 5. At dinner the fish, Mahi Mahi. and other 
specialties are excellent and upbeat music encourages danc- 
ing. Though there is less emphasis on the dress code than 
before, the elegance and Lucite remain unsubdued. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-3. Dinner Mon thru Sat 5-11, 
Sun 5-9. Moderate to expensive. Cr. ® 

Big 10-4 Barbecue. 2834 Gulf Fwy (935-9870). H you want 
the best barbecue, you'll have to work for it -this diner is 
located by the Texas City turnoff on IH 45 north of Tiki 
Island. The good cuts and ingredients simmer all night, and 

('rices are low. Beer & wine. Mon thru Sat 1 1 -6. Closed Sun. 
nexpensive. AE. MC. V. (g) 

Clary's, 8509 Teichman (740-0771). The place reminds us of 
the old railcar diners: bustling uniformed waiters, crisp 
linens, and snap and snugness. Shrimp, whether au seasoned 
or Cajun-slyle. the inch-thick steak, and the broiled fish are 
easy eating, consistently well-presented, with a good wine 
list for support. Early birds get the back room with a view 
of the bay. Reservations recommended. Bar. Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2:30 & 6-10, Sat 5:30-10:30. Closed Sun. Moderate to 
expensive. AE, MC. V. ® Parking valet will assist. 

Donna's Downhome Diner, 2102 Strand (763-4535). A new, 
pleasantly set up short-order place with a terrace on a side 
street. DDD's has catfish, pot roast, and other offerings that 
are quickly served and good to eat. Management (the Lone 
Star Steak house owners) is professional and courteous. 
There is a large bar, beer on draft, and a respectable 
margarita. Open 7 days 11-10. Inexpensive to moderate. 
AE. MC. V 

Caido's, 3828 Seawall (762-0115). One of the bargains at this 
premier island restaurant is the oyster platter with samples 
of shellfish treats served every way Caido's cooks them. 
Crab has been in short supply lately, but the broiled flounder 
and snapper are worth the usual 30-minute to an hour wait. 
New large, well-appointed wine cellar and bar take away 
some of the pain of waiting. Bar. Tue thru Thur 11:30-10, 
Fri k Sat noon-10:30, Sun noon-9:30. Moderate to expen- 
sive. AE. MC. V. ® 

r~y^ / Great Southwest Barbecue Company, Texas 
l^ri/Hwy 6 at Texas Hwy 35. Alvin (331-9266) If you re 
I '^J' exploring the mainlana or circling Houston, stop here 
V For sweetish barbecue bargains in this large wooden barn 
enthusiastically frequented by locals. Chicken dinner for 10 
people can be had for $13, the links and beef are creditable, 
and beer is on draft. Orders to go come in large portions. 
Mon thru Sat 11-8. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. AE. MC, V. 
Jane's, 1902 32nd (763-9545). Old-style - and bland - 
Chinese cooking in a Formica neighborhood dinette, is 
deservedly popular with locals for large portions, excellent 
burgers, courtesy, and low prices. Beer k. wine. Tue thru Sat 
n-2 i 5-7. Closed Sun & Mon. Inexpensive. MC. V. ® 

rp^^ leitnds' Inn, 2390 6l5t (744-3676). Platters come 
K^^'^heavily laden with more generosity than care, but 
1'^' this remains a bargain-hunter's mecca. dishing up a very 
K broad menu of Cajun. seafood, and Tex-Mex specialties. 
Fresh seafood and steaks are recommended, gumbo is not. 
Frumpy atmosphere, but informal. Beer & wine. Sun thru 
Thur 6 a,m.-l a.m.. Fri & Sat 6-2, Inexpensive. MC. V. 

Pier House, 3329 NASA Road One. Seabrook 
(334-5551). A formal menu, setting, and service plus a lovely 
view of the lake. Steaks and seafood cooked to order, 
broiled snapper with scallops, shrimp in wine sauce, and 
respectable wines invite lingering, and it's a good thing, be- 
cause nobody's hurrying. Bar. Tue thru Sat 6-10. Closed Sun 
ic Mon. Expensive. Cr. ® 

The Wentlelrap. 2301 Strand (765-5545; Houston phone: 
225-6033). On a crowded night you'll do without the mint 
favors and some of the formality, but you can always de- 
pend on lightly fried or broiled fish, especially the excellent 
Dover sole. Beef tips with heavy wine sauce and thick cream 
are not quite in focus and you'd expect better than Dos Her- 
manos for house wine (the good stuff must be bought by the 
bottle, a bit of favoritism shown to groups of four or more). 
Formal but not overbearing, with a good wine list. Jacket at 
dinner. Bar. Happy hour Mon thru Fri 3-6. Lunch Mon thru 
Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6-11, Sun til 10. Sun 
brunch noon-3. Reservations suggested. Expensive. Cr. ® 



HOUSTON 



Send general Morris Edelson 

listings lo: 1812 Marshall. Houslon. Texas 77098 

Send museum Debbie Blanton 

listings lo: 3635 Glen Haven. Houston 77025 

Send art Melanie Young 

listings to: SIOS Beech. Bellaire 77401 

Send club Cindy Greve 

listings to: Bo» 42809, Dept S9l, Houston 77042 

THEATER 
Touring 

Music Hall, 810 Bagby (227-2787). Mon thru Thur at 7:30. 
Fri at 8, Sat at 2 & 8. Sun at 2:30. $15-S20. 




A WONDERFUL WEEKEND FOR THE TWO OF YOU. $55. 
Run away together for a romantic weekend at 
Greenway Plaza, A Stouffer Hotel. We'll show you 
to your luxurious room for the night. Dine in 
Beauregard's, our new rooftop restaurant. Mingle with 
the night people in City Lights Lounge and enjoy 
the live music. Next morning, relax by the pool or 
sample the sauna and spa. We're just minutes from 
the Galleria, Astroworld and downtown. The price? 
Just $55 per room per night. (Tax not included. Children 
in the same room stay free. Offer valid Friday 
through Sunday on space available. Not applicable to 
groups. } Southwest Freeway 
at Edioe Street, 

Houston, Texas 77046. , . 

(713) 629-1200. Or call „ PLAZA 
your Travel Agent or 

toll-free 8001325-5000. ^ sTOUFFER HOTEL 
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TWO FINE RANCHES 
by MADELINE O'BRIEN 




Ranch On The River 

Along the high bank of the Brazos, 
west of Houston near Simonton, this 
magnificent 175-acre place is ideal 
for a horse or cattle operation. It 
has an expanse of white-fenced pas- 
tures, hundreds of huge pecan and 
oak trees. The delightful 3-bedroonn 
main house is in a garden setting 
above one of the two lakes. There 
are two other houses, two barns with 
a total of 14 stalls, and much more. 
$1,450,000 




Bell Ranch 

Five miles north of Hempstead, this 
picturesque 190-1- acre place has 
nine improved pastures, park-like 
clusters of oaks, a lake and two stock 
tanks, a manager's house, barns, 
corrals and three water wells. The 
spacious 2-bedroom main house 
has beautiful interiors and attractive 
grounds. Hard surfaced roads sur- 
round most of the property. 
Owner Financing 
$985,000 



Please call for brochures. 



Madeline O'EHeri 

REALTORS* (713)621-4953 ^ 
1 775 St. James Place Houston. TX 77056 
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THRU JiaY 10: Peter Pan -starring Rip Taylor and 
Karyn Cole. 

Resident 

Alley Theatre, 615 Texas (228-M21 or TTY 2M-23J5). Main 
Stage: Thur & Fri at 8. Sat at 4 4 9. Sun at 2:30 k 7:30. 
$4-$14. 

)ULY 5 THRU AUG 21: Wait Until Dark. 
Chocolate Bayou Theater. 1823 Lamar (759-9840). Thur thru 
Sat at 8. Sun at 3. S6-$8. The Other Space (TOS): Thur thru 
Sun at 8. $6. ® 

THRU JULY 3: A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 

the Forum. 

THRU lULY 9: Slow Dance on the Killing Ground (TOS). 
JULY 15 THRU 17 fc 29 THRU 30; New Plays Symposium 
staged readings - winners of the new scripts competition 
will be staged. Discussions follow each reading and are 
critiqued by Dan Sullivan of the L.A. Times (July 15 thru 
17) and Norman Naidel, New York critic (July 29 thru 31). 

Comedy Workshop Cabaret and Annex. 2105 San Felipe at 
Shepherd (524-7333). Resident company performs smorgas- 
bord of witty skits. Sun thru Thur at 8:30. Fri k Sat at 6:30 
& 11. $4-$6. Reservations necessary on weekends. ® 

THRU JULY: Funny for Money. 
Country Playhouse. 12802 Queensbury, Town & Country 
Village (467-4497). Fri & Sal at 8:30, Sun at 2:30. S8.50. ® 

JULY 1 THRU 30: 1776 -musical. 
Ensemble. 1010 Tuam (520-0055). Thur at 8. Fri k Sat at 
8:30. Sun at 5. $6-$7.S0. Cg> 

THRU JULY 3: Zooman and the Sign. 

JULY 28 THRU AUG 28: One Monkey Dont Stop No 

Show -comedy by Don Evans. 
Laff Slop, 1952-A W. Gray (524-2333). Three orofessional 
comics per show, changing weekly. Sun k Tue thru Thur at 
8:30. Fri at 8 4 10:30. Sat at 7:30, 10 k 12. $S-$7. (S 
Miller Outdoor Theater, Hermann Park (222-3576). Mon 
thru Sal at 8:30, Free, (g) 

JULY 16 THRU 30: Whoopee! - twenties musical. 
Satellite Theatre. U of H at Clear Lake City. 2700 Bay Area 
Blvd (488-9334). Shaw Festival. July 14 thru 31. At 8. Call 
for ticket information. ® 

JULY 8 «t 9 and 15 THRU 17: Misalliance. 

JULY 22 k 23 and 29 THRU 30: Fannys First Play. 
Stages. 709 Franklin (225-9539). Wed thru Fri at 8, Sat at 7, 
Sun at 3 4: 7. S8.50. $30 (or playwright series. (Cars parked 
at Texas Commerce Bank are toweofaway.) 

THRU JULY 16: Texas Playwright Festival. Details below. 

THRU JULY 15: The Man Who Could See Through 

Time -debate about art and science (call for times). 

THRU JULY 16: Tornado -disaster play by Jack Heifner 

(call for times). 

THRU JULY 16; Texas Suite: a series of short one-act 

plays by Texas playwrights (call for times). 

JULY 20 THRU AUG 5: Sondheim/Mallby/Shire- music 

of three songwriters (Thur at 8. Sat at 7; $8.50). 

JULY 21 THRU AUG 6; Brel/Piaf (Fri at 8, Sat at 10. Sun 

at 7: $8.50). 



MUSIC 
Classical 

Houston Symphony. Miller Outdoor Theater. Hermann 

Park. At 8:30. Free. ® 
JULY 1; Rachmaninoff program — C. William Harwood. 
conductor. 

JULY 2; western music - C. William Harwood. conductor. 
JULY 4; Tchaikovsky program -C. William Harwood. 
conductor (with fireworks display and cannons). 
JULY 7; Ima Hogg Competition winners -Toshiyuki 
Shimada. conductor. 

JULY 8: mostly Wagner program — Toshiyuki Shimada. 

conductor. 

JULY 9: family favorites - Toshiyuki Shimada. conductor. 
Houston Symphony Summer Festival. Jones Hall, 615 Loui- 
siana (227-2787). At 8. S4-$12. ® 

JULY 14 THRU 16; Beethoven piano concertos -S«rgiu 

Comissiona. conductor. 

HJLY 21 THRU 23; light classics of Brahms -Sergiu Com- 
issiona. conductor. 

JULY 28 THRU 30: great ballets of Tchaikovsky -John 
Lanchbery. conductor. 



Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 



JULY 1 & 2: Journey, the Summit. 10 Greenway Plaza 

(627-9452). At 8. S12.75 k $13.75. (S) 



SPORTS 
Baseball 

Houston Astros. Astrodome. 9100 block of Kirby 
(799-9555). July 1 thru 4; Los Angeles. July 12 thru 14: Mon- 
treal. July 15 thru 17; New York. July 26 thru 28: 
Philadelphia. July 29 thru 31: Cincinnati. At 7:35. except 
July 3. 17 k 31 at 6:05. $2-$7. (B 

Rodeo 

Round-up Rodeo. Coliseum. Simonton. FM Rd 1093. 
straight out Westheimer past Fulshear (346-1534). Rodeo, 
barbecue, and dancing. Thru July. Every Sat 6-midnight. 

S2-S5. ® 



EVENTS 

Fourth of July Fireworks, Sharpslown Center, US Hwy 58 S. 
al Bellaire (777-5391). Air Force show band and the Country 
Critters will play outside near Walgreen's. At 6. Fireworks 
begin at 9 on the Clarewood (north) side of center. Free. ® 



HOUSTON 



lUngling Bros, and Bamum & Bailey Circus, the Summit. 10 
Greenway Plaza (627-9452). July 19 thru 31. Tue thru Fri at 
8. Sat al 11, 3:30 k 8. Sun at 2 4 7. $5-$9. ® 



REVELATION 

Acting at the Alley, Nina Vance Alley Theatre. 615 Texas 
(228-8421). July 5 thru 29: begiiining acting (Tue 4 Wed 
7:30-9:30; $85). July 6 thru 27: scene study (Wed 7-10: 
$80). ® 

Art and Cinema. Museum of Fine Arts. 1(X)1 Bissonnet 
(526-1361). July 30 4 31: Masters of Modem Sculpture. Sat 
at 1. Sun at 2:30. Free. ® 



FOR CHILDREN 

Astroworld, Loop 610 between Kirby & Fannin (799-1254). 
75-acre amusement park with over 100 rides, shows, and 
other attractions. Tue thru Fri 11-midnight, Sat & Sun 
10-midnight. $12.50; food & games extra. ® 
Children's Theatre Festival, Worlham Theatre, U of H, en- 
trance 5 off Cullen (749-3796). July 6 thru 22: Merlin the 
Magician. July 27 thru Aug 12: Little Red Riding Hood. Mon 
thru Fri at 10:30. Sun at 2. S3 & $4. (D 

Once Upon A Time, Carillon Arts Center, Carillon Mall, 
10001 Westheimer (467-5727). A collection of fairy tales and 
poems bv authors such as Charles Perrault and Ogden Nash, 
with audience involvement July 5 thru 7 at 11 & 2. Reserva- 
tions necessary. S3 tt S4. ® 

Shaw FcsHval, Satellite Theatre, U of H at Clear Lake City, 
2700 Bay Area Blvd (983-9255). July 25 thru 29 at 10: New 
Clothes for the Emperor. Call for ticket information. ® 

Young People's Concert, Miller Outdoor Theater, Hermann 
Park (222-3576). Performance by the Houston Symphony. 
July 9. At 10. Free. (© 

MUSEUMS 

Burke Baker Planetarium, 1 Hermann Circle Dr in Hermann 
Park (526-4273)- Thru Aug 28: Return of the Comet-show 
discussing myths and facts about Halley's Comet and the 
planetarium's preparations for its return in 1986. Mon thru 
Thur at 2 & 3, Fri at 2, 3 & 8, Sat & Sun at 2, 3 fc 4 (adults 
S2, children Si). Thru Sept 11: Laser Magic-a laser light 
show accompanied by music will be shown on (he curved 
dome of the planetarium. Thur at 8 & 9:30, Fri at 9:30 k 11, 
Sat at 7:30. 9, 10:30 & midnight. Sun at 8 9:30 ($4). Thru 
July 30 at 1: Stars of Summer — learn how to identify meteor 
showers and prominent constellations in the summer skies 
over Houston ($1). Open Sun k. Mon noon-5, Tue thru Sal 
9-5, also Fri 7:30-9 p.m. Free. ® 

Museum of Natural Science, 1 Hermann Circle Dr in Her- 
mann Park (526-4273). The new Roy and Lillie Cullen Hall 
of Communications features important milestones in the 
field. Examples range from a cave drawing to the popular 
personal computer. Thru Sept 25 in Jones Gallery: Island of 
Cold: The Archaeology of Jcnne-jeno, West Africa's Oldest 
City -photo-documentary of artifacts discovered in recent 
excavations from this city, the center of Africa's gold trade 
from 200 B,C.-1400 A.D. Gift shop. Open Sun k Mon 
noon-5. Tue thru Sat 9-5, also Fri 7:30-9 p.m. Free. <g) 

San Jacinto Museum of History, Monument BIdg, San Jacin- 
to Battleground State Park, off Texas Hwy 225 on Texas 
Hwy 134 (479-2421). Costumes, documents, maps, and more 
from Texas as a colony of New Spain through early 
statehood. Thru July 31: San Jacinto Monument: Dedication 
to the Past -exhibit features photos and correspondence 
devoted to the design, construction, and renovation of the 
monument. Includes letters from businessman Jesse H. Jones, 
artist William McVey, and architect Albert Finn. Rides to the 
observation deck, 489 feet high, 10-5:30 (adults $1.50, 
children 50c). Open 7 days 10-6. Free. ® 



ART 

Institutions 

suffer Gallery, U of H, entrance 16 off Cullen (749-1320). 
Thru July 24: Frank Stella: A Print Retrospective 1967-1982. 
Tue thru Sat 10-6, Sun 1-6. ® 

Contemporary Arts Museum, 5216 Montrose (526-3129). 
Thru July 17 in the Upper Gallery: Arbitrary Order: Paint- 
ings by Pat Steir and Form Illusion Myth: Prints and Draw- 
ings of Pat Steir- works dating from the 1970s to the pres- 
ent. The most recent paintings are composed of three panels. 
The first contains a representational image; the second, a 
closer view of it; and the third an even closer view which 
dissolves the object into a mass of brushstrokes. Thru Aug 
7 in the Perspectives Gallery: Laura Russell: Surfaces in 
Space. Each of the seven painted-wood sculptures is 
mounted on the wall and accompanied by an installation 
that is an integral part of the work. July 30 thru Sept 4 in the 
Upper Gallery: Southern Fictions -a show examining the 
visual arts heritage of 30 Southern artists, including John 
Alexander, Jimmy Jalapeeno, Melissa Miller, and James 
Surls. Gallery III Is now a sales and rental gallery of works 
by locally and nationally known artists. Museum members 
may rent an artwork for 10 per cent of the purchase price. 
Call for Information on lecture series and tours. Tue thru Sat 
10-5, Sun noon-6. Free. (2) 

Houston Main Public Library, 500 McKinney (224-5441). 
July 5 thru 29: From Texas — paintings by Texas artists Frank 
Dill, Jose Perez, and Gay Woods. July 5 thru 29 in the Julia 
Ideson Bldg: Space Week '83 — two exhibits from NASA: 
Apollo EMU -manikin wearing the suit of astronauts who 
walked on the moon; and Solar Power Satellite — 
explanation of how satellites convert solar to electrical 
energy. July 1 thru 29 in the Julia Ideson Bldg: Against the 
Odds: Black Workers and Black Business in the Texas Gulf 
Coast Area. Call for schedule of lectures and special pro- 
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ri;xAS' 0\'i.Y Jack Nicklaus Goi.k Ci.ub Communit\'. 



Choose Your Club Carefully 




You are standing on the seventh 
tee of the Jack Nicklaus-designed golf 
course in The Hills of Lakeway near 
Austin. One hundred thirty-five yards 
ahead, a 15-foot waterfall guards a 
remote elevated green. Close by, a 
24-hour manned security gate guards 
your property and, ultimately, your 
home. 

Reward Your Success. 

The Hills of Lakeway offers you an 
opfxjrtunity to live like you always said 
you would. On a Nicklaus golf course 
in the most famous resort in Texas. 
Where projjerty owners enjoy ex- 
clusive membership in The Hills of 
Lakeway Golf Club, and access to 
Lakeway's legendary resort facilities: 



The Hills of Lakeway Racquet Club 
(formerly the World of Tennis), the 
Academy of Golf, the Equestrian Center, 
the Inn and the Marina on deep, blue, 
65-mile-long Lake Travis. 

Play Our Nicklaus Course. 

If you'd like to visit The Hills of 
Lakeway, play our Nicklaus golf course 
and enjoy a private tour of our fairway 
sites from $125,000 or hillview sites 
from $45,000, write now or call: 
1-800-252-9606 or (512) 261-6200. 



Mail this coupon to: 
The Hills of Lakeway 
2101 Worid of Tennis Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 78734 



Obtain the Property Report required by Federal 
law and read it oefore signing anything. No Fed- 
eral agency has judged the merit or value, if 
any, of this property. 



LAKEWAY'S 20th 



The Hills of 




ANNIVERSARY 



Laikewa^ 



The most famous resort in Texas 
On LakeTraviSt near Austin. 






''''"Ocean cvv^^'"^ 



Dinner 6:00 P.M. to Midnight Nigtitty 
Lunch 1 1 :00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. Mon-Frt 
Happy Hour 4 P.M. to 7 P.M. 
HOUSTON 



HOUSTON 



grams. Mon thru Fri 9-9. Sat 9-6, Sun 2-6. Julia Ideson Bldg 

open Mon thru Fri 9-6. Closed July 3 i 4. ® 

Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). Thru july 

3 in the Library Gallery: Fashions, Furniture and Facts: 
Ackermann's Repository, 1809-1828. Thru July 17 in the 
Romansky Gallery: Works on Paper: Recent Prints -Frank 
Stella, James Rosenquist, Sol LeWitt, Mark DiSuvero, and 
others. Thru July 3 in the Masterson Study Gallery: 
Photographs and Portfolios by Paul Strand. July 1 thru Sept 

4 in the Upper Brown Gallery: Paris-Rome-Athens: Travels 
in Greece by French Architects in the 19th and 20lh Cen- 
turies. |u[y IS thru Sept 11 in the Wiess Gallery: Georges 
Braque: The Late Years (1940-1963) -45 works, many never 
shown before in the US. July 30 thru Oct 16 in the Masterson 
Study Gallery: Jean Crotli and Suzanne Duchamp: Dada- 
Tabu. Thru Jan 1984 in Cullinan Hall and Brown Pavilion: 
A Century of Modem Sculpture: 1882-1982 -from late 
19th-century pieces by Degas and Rodin to contemporary 
works by Amoldi and Hunt. Continuing exhibit in the Jones 
and Masterson galleries: over 50 paintings by Impressionists 
and post-Impressionists. Call for information on lectures and 
films. Open Tue thru Sat 10-5. Sun 1-6. Free. ® 
Rothko Chapel, 1401 Sul Ross at Yupon (524-9839). Lining 
the walls of this small, nondenominational chapel are 14 
large abstract paintings by the late Mark Rothko. The chapel 
does not generally hold services, but visitors are always wel- 
come to view the paintings and meditate. In an interesting 
neighborhood of gray houses. Open 7 days 10-6. Free. (® 

Galleries 

Archway Gallery, 2517 University (522-2409). July 9 thru 
Aug 31: Introductions '83: New Faces. Old Favorites- 
sculpture by Stanley Alberts; watercolors by Dick Barlow 
and Sue Maylam. Also Eskimo soapstone carvings. Mon 
thru Sat 10-5:30. ® 

Atelier 1513, 2520 Times Blvd. Suite 202. upstairs 
(522-7988). July 10 thru Aug 31: etchings, collographs. and 
monotypes by Houston artists. Tue thru Sat 11-5. 
CAP: The Center for Art and Performance, 5613 Almeda 
(523-6489). Opening mid-July: erotic works by Houston ar- 
tists. Tue thru Sat 11-5 & by appointment. (S) 
David Settles Gallery, 1700 Bissonnet (528-1690). Thru July 
31: Paul Strand: Vintage Platinum Prints of Mexico and the 
Southwest, 1932-34, C>pens July 9: Patrick Paul: figurative 
oils; Dewitt Godfrey: carved steel sculptures. Tue thru Fri 
10-5:30. Sat 10-5. ® 

Davis/McClain Galleries, 2818 Kirby (520-9200). July 10 
thru Aug 10: Introductions '83: Ron Fondaw: ceramics; 
Jackie Greeves: raku vessels; David Headley: large paint- 
ings: Aaron Karp: patterned paintings; Gregg Renfrow: 
abstract paintings; John Wenger; paintings. Mon thru Fri 

10- 5:30. Sat 11-4. <SX 

DuBose Gallery, 2950 Kirby (526-4916). July 9 thru Aug 6: 
Introductions '83 - Geoffrey Landis: paintings of fabric; John 
Olden: polychrome steel sculpture; Beth Ames Swartz: 
mixed-media works incorporating paint, earth, fire, and torn 
and layered paper. Tue thru Fri 10-5:30, Sat til 4. CD 
Graham Gallery, 2411 Bartlett off Kirbv (528-4957). Thru 
July 6: Group Exhibition, part II. July 9 thru Aug 3: Stephen 
Daly: mixed-media sculpture. Tue thru Sat 10-6. 
Harris Gallery, 1100 Bissonnet (522-9116). July 9 thru 30: In- 
troductions '83 — Masami Teraoka and Kenneth Hale. Don- 
ning the style of 19th-century Japanese Ukiyo-e art, 
Teraoka's elegant watercolors show geishas gorging on Mac- 
Donatd's hamburgers and Samurai warriors sporting 35 mm 
single-lens reflex cameras. Hale peoples his monoprint 
diptychs with devils, saints, gargoyles, and animals to ex- 
press the themes of order and chaos. Tue thru Fri 10-6. Sat 

11- 5, C® 

Hooks-Epstein Galleries, 1200 Bissonnet (522-0718). July 9 
thru 30: Introductions '83 - Douglas Schneider: drawings on 
paper; Bob Seabeck: oils on canvas; Mary Sims: charcoals 
on canvas: Ann Trask; chine colli etchings. Tue thru Sat 
10-5:30 & by appointment. (2) 

Jack Meier Gallery, 2310 Bissonnet (526-2983). July 9 thru 
30: Introductions '83 -paintings by Jane Bazinet. Mon thru 
Fri 10-5:30. Sat tit 2. ® 

JC/WIN, 1728 Bissonnet (528-1753). Thru Oct 6: Natural 
Landscapes - recent drawings by Judy Chicago. Also Crea- 
tion of the World; Quilt #4 - drawn by Judy Chicago, em- 
broidered by Judy Kendall. Part of on-going exhibition of 
Judy Chicago's The Birth Project — needlework on the theme 
of birth ana creation. Wed thru Sat 11-4 k by appointment. 
Kauffman Galleries, 2702 W. Alabama (528-4229). July 9 
thru Aug 10: introductions '83 -Helena de la Fontaine: 
etchings and drawings of intricate, pastel fields of color; and 
Russell Hamilton: paintings and pastel drawings of desert 
landscapes on handmade paper. Mon thru Fri 10-6, Sat lil 
4. <£) 

Mclntosh/Drysdale Gallery, 2008 Peden (520-1888). During 
July: monumental drawings by sculptors. Tue thru Sat 
10-5:30. ® 

McMurtrey Gallery, 1 Chelsea PI., upstairs (523-8238). July 
9 thru 30: Van Jones: fantasy drawings based on the fairy 
tale of Rapunzel; and Maxine Olman: realistic paintings of 
people in everyday situations, Tue thru Sat 10-5. 
Meredith Long & Co., 2323 San Felipe (523-6671). Opens 
July 9: Introductions '83 -Clara Kilgore: multimedia works 
on canvas, metal, and paper; and Robert Poindexter: land- 
scapes, etchings, and figurative oils. Tue thru Sat 10-6. (S) 
Moody Gallery, 2015-J W. Gray (526-9911). Thru July 2: Ex- 
tended Vacation- watercolors by Jack Boynton. July 9 thru 
Aug 6: Introductions '83 — Jeff Colby; painted wood 
scuTpture. Tue thru Sat 10-5:30. ® 

Perception Galleries, 2402 Sunset (527-0303). Opens July 9 at 
new location: contemporary glass artists and new local 
watercolor artists. Wed thru Fri 10-5. Sat 11-5. 
Rachel W. Davis Gallery, 2402 Addison (664-4130). July 9 




RISTORrtniL 

Dine on exquisite, 
authentic Italian cuisine in 
lavish surroundings. 
Chef Pontillo prepares 
gourmet memories 
for the palate. 

3330Hillcroft 
713/789-2720 

Lunch: 

Monday-Friday llam-Ipm 
Dinner: 

Monday-Tliursday 5:30pni-llpm 
Friday & Saturday 6 pni-12 
Sunday 5pm-llpm 



Putting the 
Back 

Tbgether. . . 

P.A.C.T. 

The Program for Alcoholism 
Counseling & Treatment 

Individualized Assessment & 
Treatment for Alcohol and Drug 
Addiction 

• Medically Supervised 
In-patient Out-patient Care 

• Crisis Intervention 

• 24-Hour Emergency Assistance 

• Accredited for Insurance Covers^ 

• Free Family Information Programs 

Medical Director: George S. Glass, M.D. 
Call for Our Free Brochure 

(713) 666-9811 

2616 S. U)op West. Suite 225 • Houston. Tx 77054 
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thru Aug 26: Introductions '83: J. Jay McVicker, Four 
Decades of Printmaking. Open July 9, 10 a.m. -8 p.m. & by 
appointment. ® 

Toni Jones, Inc., 1200 Bissonnet. upstairs (528-7998). July 9 
thru Aug 31: Charles and Corrine Jones: abstract collages 
and works on paper and canvas. Mon thru Sat 9-6. 
Watson/dc Nagy k Co., 1106 Berthea (526-9863). )uly 9 
thru Aug 13: Introductions '83 — Robert Cronin: sculpture; 
and Elen Feinberg: paintings. Tue thru Sat 10-6. 

POINTS OF INTEREST 

Houston Zoological Gardens, 1612 Zoo Circle, Hermann 
Park (523-3211). Spanky. Toothless. Tubs, and Nick belong 
to the largest species of their kind — Galapagos tortoises. 
Residents since 1928, these land tortoises are the oldest in- 
habitants of the zoo. Well-kept grounds, two gift shops, and 
concession stands. The chilcfren's zoo, tropical bird house, 
and gorilla house are open Mon thru Sat 10-4, Sun 10-5. 
Other areas open 7 days 9:30-8. Free. ®Except aqua tunnel. 
Johnson Space Center, NASA Rd off IH 45 {1-483-4321) 
Training ground for the astronauts. Inside the main building 
is an exhibit of early and contemporary rocketry, and films 
are shown in the auditorium throughout the day. Cafeteria 
and gift shop. Visitor center open 7 days 9-4. Free. ® 



ON THE TOWN 

Anderson Fair, 2007 Grant (528-8576). Though fashions 
come and go it seems there's always a place for this informal 
Montrose neighborhcK)d club. AF no longer serves its mam- 
moth spaghetti lunches, but the beer tastes just as good as 
ever. It's an important stop on the folk circuit and features 
beginners and local heroes alike. Thur thru Sun 8:30-2. 
Closed Mon thru Wed. Cover free-$3. N. ® 
Celebration, 5250 W. Alabama (627-3772). Across the street 
from the Galteria, this disco has recently redecorated and 
changed its image, or maybe we should say Images. The 
sleek main dance floor -under a battery of blinking lights - 
is basically high tech, while in the next room plants and 
plastic booth seats prevail. Still, with all this and a game 
room to boot, there ought to be a comer that suits every 
one's fancy. Mon thru Fri 11-2, Sat 8-2. Closed Sun. No 
cover. AE, MC. V. ® 

Cod/s, 3400 Montrose (522-9747). Each weekday afternoon 
hordes of linen- and silk-suited individuals file into this head- 
quarters of preppiedom. Cody's features a happy hour buffet 
but it's overpowered by the crowd; many choose to stay 
hungry and unstressed rather than brave that queue. There 
is an open-air balcony which - at lOth-floor height - catches 
every beautiful ray. -Mon thru Fri 4-2. Sal 6-2. Closed Sun. 
No cover, but once the entertainment starts after 9 (live jazz) 
there is a two-drink minimum per person per set. AE. DC, 
MC. V. ® 

The Courtyard, 8943 Katy Fwv (468-8381). The medieval 
central room has strings of liny lanterns criss-crossing under 
a ceiling that resembles the nighttime sky. There's also a 
lounge in front, full of overstuffed cane chairs and rosily lit 
by little spotlights. An environment for quietly visiting with 
a friend. Food served. Mon thru Fri 11-midnight, Sat 
5: 30- midnight. Sun 5-10. No cover. Cr. 

Faces, 5134 Richmond (871-8780). A 'video dance" club: In- 
stead of watching rock video tapes at home, a hundred 
under-21s watch them together here on a giant screen. The 
waitresses wear leg warmers and pastel minis that match the 
balloons hanging everywhere. Entertainment runs the gamut 
from jugglers to (every Mon) male dancers. Open Mon thru 
Thur 7-2. Fri 5-2. Sat St Sun 7-2. Cover $1-52. AE. DC. 
MC. V. ® 

Jack and Hector Piano Bar, 12589 Whittington (556-1691). 
We know not the identities of jack and Hector; they weren't 
playing when we visited. But this little strip center bar carves 
a charming niche out of surburbia. It's inelegant but comfor- 
table; soft carpet muffles footsteps, a partition separates the 
piano fans from the rest, and reflective paneling around the 
piano draws attention to it. Live music Tue thru Sat 
8-midnight. Open Mon thru Sat 11:30-1. Closed Sun No 
cover. Cr. ® Lower level. 

Kindred Spirits, 5245 Buffalo Spdwy (665-9756). Two-level 
bar where women of like mind crowd in to share common 
interests, peruse the eclectic bulletin board, and exchange 
names ana occupations on the dance floor. The top level is 
a platform submerged in a haze of smoke - patrons glide 
back and forth, pressing against the balcony to watch the 
crowd swarming below. Live folk music Mon thru Fri 
5:30-8:30, Open Sun thru Fri 4-2. Sat 7-2, No cover AE. 
DC, MC. V. 

Us Brisas, 614 W. Gray (528-9959). Mexican restaurant and 
jazz club featuring guest artists tike (Houston saxophonist 
Larry Slezak and out-of-town trumpeter Luis Gasca. You 
can order a Mexican meal until closing time or simply opt for 
crisp chips and blazing salsa. )ust ascend the staircase and 
take a seat under the familiar blue-and-white triptych or in 
front of a tall window. Music Tue thru Sun at 9. Open Sun 
thru Thur 9 a.m.-l, Fri & Sat til 2. No cover. Cr. 

Lone Star Cafe, 6211 FM 1960W (537-6289). Those who'd 
rather enjoy the summer sun sitting in front of a bowl of 
chips and salsa than battling it out with sand traps and water 
holes should try this way-out-west restaurant and bar close 
to Champions Coif Club: the outdoor patio is comfortable 
even though the Astroturf isn't quite as soft as the real thing. 
The menu features steaks. Mon-Thur 11:30-10. Fri & Sat 
ll:30-midnight. Closed Sun. No cover. AE. V. (There's also 
a location at 5591 Richmond.) 

Lotfs Emporium, 3247 Elgin (650-6016). Burning scented 
candles and dim lighting lend an exotic atmosphere to this 
jazz club where the Carl Lott Trio (drummer Carl Lott with 
bassist Bill Murry and pianist Joe Lacascio) accompany 
various guest artists. Soloists have included Pharaoh 
Sanders, Tony Campisi, and Kirk Whalum. Lott s is building 



a barbecue pit in the back and should be serving before the 
summer's over. Tue thru Sun 4-2. Closed Mon, Cover 
free-SlO. AE. CB. DC. ® 

Marfreless, 2006 Peden at McDuffie. entrance on McDuffie 
(528-0083). Definitely nut a pick-up joint, this dimly lit club 
has an upper tier lined witfi seductively soft sofas that we 
wouldn't occupy with anyone we didn't know quite well. 
The music's romantic too -not to mention classical, ba- 
roque, polyphonic, symphonic, you name it. Mon thru Fri 
3:30-2. Sat & Sun 6-2. No cover. AE. MC, V. ® 
Downstairs. 

Melropol, 1007 Waugh (524-5248). What s so great about a 
big sleek room with mirrors and a lot of vinyl booths? Well, 
besides the bands and dancing here on weekends, the stylish 
customers put on a real show. Sound bounces around, in- 
creasing the general din. Live music Wed thru Sat at 10 or 
11; call for possible entertainment other nights. Sunday 
features a jazz brunch noon-5. Dress code. Open Mon thru 
Fri 11-2. Sat 6-2, Sun noon-midnight. No cover. Cr, ® 

Munchies, 2349 Bissonnet (528-3545). Classical music lovers 
enjoy it (or lots of reasons: one U of H math professor comes 
here to read paperbacks. Anything goes so long as you speak 
only in hushed tones during performances. Most evenings. 
Munchies' double doors are opened to an outdoor seating 
area, giving the club a breath of fresh air. Folk music Tue at 
8, classical music Wed & Sal at 9. Open Tue thru Fri 
7-midnight. Sat 7-1. Closed Sun (except for the occasional 
poetry reading or other special event) & Mon. No cover. AE, 
MC. V. ® 

Nickels, 1399 S. Voss (783-1183). This disco and restaurant 
has recently enlarged, adding a second tier of seating. It's 
comfortably decorated in natural fibers and brick with 
details like wall hangings and interestingly carved woods. 
The crowd seems a combination of neighborhood regulars 
and Galleria-area workers. Food served continuously. Mon 
thru Fri 11-2, Sat 7-2. Sun noon-2 (with brunch noon-2 
p.m.). No cover. AE. DC. MC. 

120 Portland, 120 Portland (529-5950). During summer, the 
steamy balcony offers a contrast to the inner coolness of 
smooth wood floors and gentle ceiling fans. Tall windows 
and a lack of clutter echo the near-Museum of Fine Arts 
location. Lunch and dinner served. Tue thru Thur 

5- midnight, Fri & Sal 5-1. Closed Sun & Mon. No 
cover. Cr. 

Polo's, 2088 S Post Oak Blvd (629-4420) In this opulent 
restaurant and club, the only way you know we're in a reces- 
sion is by counting the number of oil company logos -out 
of the hundreds lining the walls- representing firms that 
have gone by the wayside. Or. don't think about it, sink into 
a soft leather chair, watch the twinkle of the chandeliers, and 
relax. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, Dinner Mon thru Sat 

6- 10:30. Bar til 11:30. Closed Sun. No cover. Cr. ® 



Quasimodo's Sanctuary, 1985 Welch at McDuffie 
(524-5832). The nicest thing about this Montrose restaurant 
and bar is that on Saturday at 11 p.m. it's possible to con- 
verse quietly: Not that it's empty, it's just that the high ceil- 
ing seems to absorb everybody else's noise. Recordings 
played here are predominantly big band, Mon thru Thur 
11-11, Fri 11-midnight. Sat 4-midnight. (Kitchen closes 
10:30 Mon thru Thur. 11 Fri & Sat.) Closed Sun. No cover. 
AE, MC. V. ® 

Remington's, 4608 Westheimer (850-0451). The fashionable 
dusty mauve walls are hung with Remington prints at this 
restaurant and club. Starched young professionals congre- 
gate after work and don't let up until singer Scott Gertner has 
done his last Stevie Wonder tune. Tue thru Sat: Scott Gert- 
ner. Sun & Mon: Green Onion Rhythm II Blues Revue. 
Open Mon thru Fri 1 1-2. Sat & Sun 6-2. Cover S2 Tue thru 
Sat. ® 

Rockefeller's, 3620 Washington (864-6242). Years ago this 
two-story club and concert hall was a bank lobby, but now 
it's been repainted and strung with stage lights and equipped 
with sound electronics to serve its new purpose — the 
showcasing of national and regional musical acts of every 
type. July 14: Jesse Colin Young. July 21: UB 40. July 22: the 
Krayotas. Call for show times. Open Wed thru Mon 8-2. 
Closed Tue. Cover S2 & up. AE. MC. V. ® Downstairs. 

The Roof, Westin Oaks Hotel. 5011 Westheimer at Post Oak 
(623-4300). Celebrate the remodeling of this club atop the 
Westin Oaks Hotel, for what used to seem a sea of red plastic 
has been transformed into an expanse of powder blue and 
gleaming white tile, a suitable complement to the great view. 
Kirk Whalum is a musical regular. Live music every night 
9-1. Open Mon thru Fri 4:30-2. Sat 7-2, Sun brunch 10:30-2 
p.m. Cover free-S2. Cr. ® 

Sam's, 5710 Richmond (781-1605). Tex-Mex bar and restau- 
rant that's the favorite of a mixture of urban cowboys and 
preppies, post-college on up. It's easy to be loyal when the 
chips and salsa are always forthcoming from tne kitchen in 
ample baskets. Now that summer is here, the patio becomes 
more inviting each evening. Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun 
noon-IO. No cover. Cr. ® 

Sherlock's Baker Street Pub, Carillon Center. 10001 
Westheimer (977-1857). Something about this west Houston 
club attracts interesting combinations of people, who slide 
into the wide-backed leather chairs to talk antiques, argue 
football, or throw darts and prolong their conversational 
repast with beer, wine, sandwiches, and such. Mon thru Sat 
11-2, Sun noon-midnight. No cover. AE. MC. V. ® 
Tingles, Dunfey Houston Hotel, 7000 Southwest Fwy 
(771-3424). This disco has no particular theme (it's not even 
a fern bar. though a brave group of potted plants atop the 
bar holds out for the tradition); what attracts attention are 
the bolts of fabric stretched around the tops of the columns 



SUNSET 




After a rousing set of tennis on 
our world class courts, sun your- 
self beside our unique racquet- 
shaped pool. As a property 
owner, you enjoy exclusive 
membership in the Hills Golf 
& Racquet Club, complete with 
our spectacular Jack Nicklaus- 
designed golf course and access 
to The Academy of Golf. The 
Equestrian Center. The Inn 
and the Marina on deep, blue 



65-mile-long Lake Travis. For 
information about how you 
can tour our homesites and 
experience our legendary resort 
facilities, call toll-free in Texas, 
1-800-252-9606. 

The Hills of 

The most famous resort in Texas. 
On Lake Travis, near Austin. 



Obtain the Propert}' Report required by Federal Liw and read it before signing 
anything. No Federal Agency has judged the merit or value, if any of this propert}'. 
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Your 
Kind of 
Country 

and Cash 
to Boot 
Every 
Day! 



You can win 
$50, $100, or $5,000 
every day in 1983. 
There's over $125,000 
in total prizes. 
Listen to Houston's 
KIKK for details. 



ICIICIC96FM 




OWNER WILL FINANCE WITH 
EXCELLENT TERMS 

Luxurious 1800 sq. ft. Duplex 
Unit for sale in Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. 2 bdrms. 2^h 
bath, fully furn. with quality 
appts. Centrally located with 
panoramic view of Golf Course, 
Ski Village & Mt. Warner. Priced 
at $425,000. 

Duane Geesaman 
SunWood Realty Co. 
1 (800) 525-3563 



and printed with what seems a tangle of abstract Chinese 
dragons. Other than this sole oriental hint, there's just a 
roomful of very American but comfortable chairs and a 
dance floor. Light food served. Open 7 days 11:30-2. No 
cover. Cr- (S) 

Todd's, 12401 Katv Fwy (496-9136). Strands of tiny lights at 
ceiling level twinkle, and shelves along the wall hold every 
variety of the miscellaneous and the cute: this suburban 
disco follows in the dance steps of its enduring progenitor on 
Richmond. (The atmosphere here is a little less manic, 
though.) Todd's serves up omelets, burgers, and chips and 
dips til 10. Open 7 days 10:30-2. No cover. Cr. ® 

Wcstcrcst Pub, 11128 Westheimer at Wtlcrest (789-9580). 
Three guesses what kind of pub this is: Someone jostles you 
and the apology is, " Scuse me. lassie!" Fifteen wt from a 
darts game a folksinger croons an Irish song; listeners sit in 
a circle at his feet whenever they're not dancing. Everyone 
at the bar knows just when to stop chattering and start clap- 
ping to the choruses. Every age is represented here. 
Wliatever this place is doing on the plains oi West Houston, 
we're glad it managed to get here. Open 7 days 10-2. No 
cover. AE, V. ® 



RESTAURANTS 

Brennan's of Houston, 3300 Smith (522-9711). Whatever the 
reason, food quality has greatly improved in this 
redecorated Houston institution. Fettuccine cttrhonara (or 
with escargots) and cr^pe Brtnnan (creolc cannellom, with 
ground veal and spinach filling topped with bechamel sauce) 
make hearty starters. A new pecan-apple salad (Southern 
Waldorf?) with watercress sports a light mayonnaise and 
sour cream dressing. Shrimp croustade (in cream with 
mustard, chopped fresh tomato, basil, and onions in a pastry 
shell) and a flounder served rolled around spicy crab and 
shrimp Riling are good additions to a menu that still includes 
many Brennan standbys. Jacket for lunch and dinner. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 7 days 6:30-10. 
Brunch Sat & Sun 10:30-2:30. Reservations suggested. Ex* 
pensive to very expensive. Cr. 

r^gTT' Brenner's, 10911 Katy Fwy (465-2901). Sure, you 
l^l^/can get a sood steak in a mine shaft, cattle car, 
[■^/^imbered ale house, or old mill. Brenner's, however, 
K offers meat a cut above the rest: prime strips, ribeyes, 
and tenderloins (you can request butter sauce instead of the 
salty house version) plus good German fries: romaine salad 
with chunky Roauefort dressing on the side: and apple 
strudel topped with Blue Belt ice cream. But viewing the only 
wine list requires a hike to the "cellar." Bar. Lunch Tue thru 
Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Tue thru Sat 5:30-11, Sun noon-10. 
Oosed Mon. Reservations recommended at dinner. Very ex- 
pensive. Cr. (2) 

Butcra's on Montrose, 5019 Montrose (523-0722). The lines 
are so long that youll wonder if they're showing Star Wan 
or maybe Deep Throat. Instead the draw at this cafeteria- 
style deli is fine soups (zucchini and tomato or chicken tar- 
ragon), fresh salads (chicken or mushroom and cheese), and 
thick sandwiches. Mixed crowd of Montrosians, museum 
and gallery patrons and matrons, hungry Rice students, and 
starving Rice professors. Beer & wine. Mon thru Fri 11-8, 
Sat & Sun til 6. Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. (S) 

Cafi Annie, 5860 Westheimer (780-1522). Once the 
purveyor of standard continental fare, Annie now 
dishes up nouvelle amiricaine: hot, creamy orange 
soup (not the least bit cloying); swordfish steak grilled 
over mesquite and topped with patties of melting olive but- 
ter; pigeon in red wine sauce with juniper berries; and 
spaghetti with a surprisingly happy blend of Roquefort 
cheese, cream, and chives. Our oiuy complaint was a bit of 
dryness to the swordfish and a mushy, rather tough-shelled 
soft-shelled crab. Jacket at dinner. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6:30-10, Fri & Sat til 10:30. 
Closed Sun. Reservations recommended. Expensive. AE, 
MC. V. d) 

Captain Benny's Half Shell, 7409 Main (795-9051); 11777 
Wilcrest at Southwest Fwy (498-3909); and 8018 Katy Fwy 
(683-1042). First-rate shuckers (and a new female shudcress) 

Erovide intentional comic relief for the absolutely serious 
usiness of consuming the world's freshest oysters (they're so 
plump that youH wonder how God got them in the shell), 
crawfish in season, and fried fish. Beer. Mon thru Sat 
11-11:45. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. No checks. <DKaty 
Fwy only. 

Casablanca, 14025 Memorial (531-9060). Come with us to 
the Casbah-or at least as far as this west Houston shopping 
center -for dancing girls, a draped tent interior, low 
cushions, and finger-licking-good food (no utensils, mind 
you). Complete meals in the $16 to $18 range feature savory 
vegetable soups, salads, densely chewy herb bread, very fine 
chicken-stuffed pastry, moist lamb or veal, fruit, and mint 
tea. The only downer? Oil-soaked and cold sliced eggplant 
with a veal dish. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-3. Dinner 7 
days 6-midnight. Reservations recommended. Moderate to 
expensive. At, MC, V. 

Charley's 517, 517 Louisiana (224-4438). Now. with chef 
Amy Ferguson and a new menu, Charley's may be worth a 
special trip to the concrete canyons of downtown Houston. 
"Three absolutely tender shrimp tucked in a flaky oblong 
pastry and enlivened with green peppercorns and Dijon 
sauce, and snapper with shrimp, crab, mushrooms, and 
fresh tomatoes both merited a standing ovation. Given the 
salmon en croute with lime and fresh dill and the fresh rasp- 
berries and blueberries in heavy cream, our only disappoint- 
ment was an aggressive grilled taste to the sea bass (and a 
bland basil sauce). Amy sometimes ventures out to take a 
bow. Coat St tie. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner 
Mon thru Sat 6-11. Closed Sun. Reservations suggested. Ex- 
pensive to very expensive. AE, MC, V. (S) 
Qicz Eddy, fourth floor of Scurlock Tower, 6560 Fannin 
(790-6474). Torture yourself a bit on the cycle exercisers at 
the Sid Richardson Institute for Preventive Medicine. Then 
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head on down the hall and treat yourself to a virtuous meal, 
sans salt and low on cholesterol. Kudos to a very fresh filet 
of grouper with vegetable sauce, moist and perfectly sea- 
soned, or a tilefish (a large deepwater fish) in herb butter, a 
creamy carrot soup, and orange giace with yogurt and a 
touch of Grand Marnier. Less successful, a leek and water- 
cress soup lacked flavor while the clams came on a bit 
strong. Nevertheless, Chez Eddy provides an attractive alter- 
native to steak and potatoes. Jacket. Deer k wine. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Tue thru Sal 6-10. Closed 
Sun. Reservations recommended. Expensive. AE, MC, V. ® 
Chili's, 5930 Richmond (780-1654) and 1952 W. Gray 
(528-6443). No matter where you live in town, someone 
nearby is chewing some chili at this namesake of our official 
state dish. All the Chili's look more or less the same (plants, 
inverted copj>er pots for lampshades, Mexican tile), and best 
of all, the meaty red stuff, good burgers, soft tacos, and 
friendly, efficient service prove that there's no weak link in 
this chain. Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri & Sat til 1 a.m. (til mid- 
night W. Gray), Sun 11:30-11. Inexpensive. AE, DC, MC, 
V. CH)Both locations. 

Confederate House, 4007 Westheimer (622-1936). 
i^^' Juniper berries, sauce heune btanc. snow peas, and 
1"^' goat cneese would never survive the watchful stares of 
l^the Confederate generals whose portraits line the wails. 
Thick prime steaks; plump, juicy frogs' tegs; homemade 
rolls; shrimp salads; and fuage-bottom pie do bring smiles all 
around, as do the world-class wines at antebellum prices. 
Coal 4 tie. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 
Mon thru Sat 6-11, Sun til 10. Reservations recommended. 
Moderate to expensive. AE, DC, MC, V. ® 
D'Amico, 2407 Westheimer (524-5551). With family photos, 
lace curtains, and patterned wallpaper below a blackened 
maze of air-conditioning vents and beams, DAmico 
resembles nothing so much as a Hollywood set. The food is 
real, though; spaghetti topped with squid, mussels, shrimp, 
clams, ana an assertive fresh tomato sauce; a pasta affair so 
loaded with tender chicken livers that the pasta finished as 
a poor relation; juicy grilled pork chops with a very garlicky 
sauce (on the side, luckily); and a decidedly well-balanced 
veal piccata. Would that the service, sometimes unsmiling 
for small spenders, always matched the fine cuisine. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6-11, Sun 
5:30-10:30. Reservations suggested. Expensive. Cr. ® 
David's Braueric, Carillon, 10001 Westheimer (781-3502). 
Clean lines, pale woods, decent and decently priced wine 
list, and offerings raiding from the humble hamburger to 
salad ni^oise. Reuben sandwiches to fresh pasta and fish 
dishes - David's reflects the new wave of eclectic American 
cooking. Split an order of pasta (spinach-laced fettuccine 
with pine nuts and garlic) and proceed to paiilard of chicken 
or beef or chicken Kiev. Higher priced specials usually don't 
merit the tariff, though we couldn't fault a recent baby Koho 
salmon. Homemade desserts, heavy on the chocolate, in- 
clude a deserving Decadence. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-3, 
Sat ril 4. Dinner Mon k Tue 6-10:30, Wed k Thur til 11. Fri 
k Sat til 11:30. Sun brunch 11-3. Moderate to expensive. 
AE, MC, V. ® 

DriscoU Street Cafe. 1834 Westheimer (522-7020). Dressed to 
the nines in glass bricks, shiny black and white tile floor, and 
neon lights, the cafe hosts a well-heeled and booted Mon- 
trose crowd (heavy on leather, plaid shirts, and jeans) enjoy- 
ing mellow, moist chicken pAte with all the trimmings, a 
cri^ melange of zucchini, carrots, and yellow squash with 
thin slices of turkey, nicely cooked veal with raisins and ap- 
ples, and hearty chicken Proven^ale. Memories of over- 
cooked pasta on two dishes and an extremely long wait be- 
tween courses faded over a rich carrot cake and an even 
richer raspberry cheesecake. Wine k beer. Lunch Tue thru 
Fri 11-2:30, Sat noon-3. Dinner Tue thru Sat 6:30-11, Sun 
til 10. Closed Mon. Moderate to expensive. MC, V. ® 
r^g;^ 4-5-6 Chinese Cuisine, 5700 S. Gessner (776-8643). 
>^rR^1-2-3 order everything you sec; 4-5-6 pick up your 
('^'chopsticks. Then die into tender scallops in spicy sauce; 
K little mounds of shredded chicken and pork paired with 
snow peas and carrots; fragrant, flavorful eggplant with 
meat in a spiced sauce; and puffy, crisp fish rolls with dry 
bean curd. If all this seems elementary to you, you can 
graduate to fresh pork sinew, fish maw, eel, and king sea 
cucumber. Bar. Sun thru Thur 11:30-10. Fri k Sat til 11. 
Reservations recommended. Moderate. AE, MC, V. 
Fuddrucker's, 3100 Chimney Rock (780-7080). You may feel 
like Jonah on entering this silver-scaled whalelike building. 
Hanging slabs of meat and tubs of fresh vegetables abound. 
Hamburgers are truly fine, and self-service condiments mean 
that you can pile as much as your conscience and waistline 
will allow. Take your burger-filled buns to the patio in the 
rear and enjoy a cool one on a hot Houston afternoon. Skip 
the chewy steak sandwiches, however, and avoid the worse 
wurst. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-11, Sun noon-lO. Inexpensive. 
AE. MC, V. 

r^T^ Goode Company Barbequc, 5109 Kirby (522- 
y^^y^isy^). Goode has the goods: plump, tender whole 
('^/chickens; short ribs laden with lean meat; nicely 
I' smoked brisket; tart, well-seasoned sauce; and chock -fulf- 
of-pecans pecan pie. Best of all, there's a cluttered, comfor- 
table family-style setting and Pappy Selph's fiddle music on 
some weekends. Beer k wine. Mon thru Thur k Sat 11-9, 
Fri til 10. Closed Sun. Inexpensive to moderate. N. ® 
Harr/s, 1511 Shepherd (861-8610). Its namesake in Venice 
was always a haven for expatriates, and the eclectic menu of 
this Harry's should satisfy anybody from anywhere with the 
likes of green fettuccine (with pico de gaUo. sour cream, and 
parmesan) and the pinnacle fried-egg sandwich on pumper- 
nickel (with bacon, cheese, and purple onion). Even the 
mundane more-or-less-Manhattan clam chowder and grilled 
fresh snapper filet (with a peppery crust and melange of sau- 
t^ed red and green peppers, zucchini, and yellow squash) 
seemed slightly exotic. We are happy that this Harry has 
homed in on Houston. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2:30. 
Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10:30, Fri k Sat til 11:30. Closed 
Sun. Reservations recommended. Moderate. Cr. ® 



Hobbit Hole Cafe & Wine Bar, 1715 S. Shepherd (528-3418). 
With most of the sixties hippies and yippies now sporting 
pin-striped suits and driving Mercedes seaans, we shouldn't 
be too surprised that the Hobbit has metamorphosed into a 
caf^ and wine bar. Vegetarian fare still holds up well: tooth- 
some creations combiniitg fresh mushrooms, grouts, 
avocado, and cheese on homemade wheat bread. Even the 
beef burgers (horrors to our Hobbit friends) prove to be 
thick, juicy, and ^ruced up with fresh mushrooms and 
grilled onions. Beer k wine. Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri k Sat 
til midnight. Sun 11-2:30 (brunch) k 2:30-10. Inexpensive. 
AE, MC. V. ® 

The Hofbrau, 1803 Shepherd (869-7074). At first glance, N. 
Shepherd seems about as unlikely as any spot in town for a 
restaurant renaissance. Yet the Hofbrau provides the anchor 
for a multitude of cheap eats eateries, and remains among 
the best. Pretty and pretty heatthy-lookins waitresses dish 
up tasty, thinni^ griddle-fried steaks, thick potato slabs (a 
bit greasy on our last visit), oily, olivey salads, and hearty 
grilled onions, all at rural prices. Bar. Mon k Tue 11-10, 
Wed thru Fri 11-10:30. Sat 5:30-10:30. Sun 5:30-9:30. 
Moderate. AE, MC. V. ® 

Hunan, 1800 Post Oak Blvd (965-0808). We never thought 
we would see the day when we complained of too-fast ser- 
vice. Yet, no sooner had we finished the fried dumplings 
(well-cooked with thumb-sized stuffing of ground pork and 
nice ginger and hot sauces on the side) than we were served 
scallops Hunan style (succulent, tender little morsels in a 
good black bean sauce), a rather uninteresting General 
Ching's chicken (he must have gained his reputation fighting, 
not eating), and a melange of crisp vegetables (broccoli, 
baby com, mushrooms and bean curd all dubbed C^Mei). 
Total dining time? Forty-two minutes — a little slow for fast 
food but supersonic for Hunan cuisine. Bar. Mon thru Thur 
11:30-10:30, Fri 11:30-11:30, Sat noon-ll:30. Sun 
noon-10:30. Reservations suggested. Moderate to expensive. 
AE, DC, MC, V. ®CaII ahead. 

r^r7 India's, 5704 Richmond (266-0131). Not long ago, 
l^f^/rlouston's ethnic cuisine had all the variety of its ter- 
I'^/rain. Though Mt. Houston hasn't gotten any higher, we 
l^have reached some peaks of exotic food: lamb masata 
sparked with onions and butter; chicken tikka masala (cur- 
ried chunks of boneless meat); tender oblongs of homemade 
cheese in creamed spinach (sag paneer); and onion kulcha 
(bread stuffed with onions and herbs). C>ur only low points 
were soggy papadums (Indian potato chips) and a Rsh tikka 
that hadri't seen water in recent times. Bieer k wine. Lunch 
buffet Tue thru Fri 11-2, Sat k Sun noon-2. Dinner Tue thru 
Thur k Sun 6-10, Fri k Sat til 11. Closed Mon. Reservations 
suggested on weekends. Moderate to expensive. Cr. ® 
Kyoto, 14004 Memorial Dr (870-0096). IConbanwa" and 
"Sayonara" the kimonoed hostesses murmur as they bow 
you in and out of this pleasant little bit of the Orient. With 



failing English (but unfailing courtesy), they guide you to 
select some impeccably fresh, firm sushi, shrimp tempura, 
frankly foreign v^tables (such as burdock root), and char- 
broiled, tender chicken teriyaki-ail served in picture-pretty 
little bowls and enameled boxes. Beer k wine. Mon thru Sat 
11-2 k 5-10. Closed Sun. Reservations su^ested on week- 
ends. Moderate to expensive. AE, CB, MC7 V. ® 
*La Reserve, Inn on the Park, 4 Riverway, off Woodway 
near Loop 610 (871-8181). The motto for a degustation 
(sampling of appetizers and entrto) should be "Abandon all 
reserve all ye who enter here." Those little portions do add 
up, from the pheasant mousse, escargots with noodles (the 
star of the evening), Dover sole, and confit of goose to the 
fine cheese and medley of beautifully presented desserts. On 
the other hand, the limitation to two basic nouvelle cuisine 
sauces (butter and wine and a reduced stock) with subtle ad- 
ditions becomes a bit boring by the fourth course — a draw- 
back, but also a deterrent to overstuffing. Cesf la vie. Jacket 
at lunch, coat k tie at dinner. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6:30-10:30. Closed Sun. Res- 
ervations required. Expensive to very expensive. Cr. ® 
Las Cazuclas, 2221 Fulton (223-0095). A culinary and 
cultural cafeteria. Las Cazuelas serves up steam table food to 
whomever happens to wander in at any hour. Try the 
chicken torta with guacamole, burrito de camitas (porK), or 
one of the specials of the day such as cabrito (young goat) 
or chicken mote; sip your cerveza fria; listen to the sounds 
of mariachis and video games; and mingle with the barrio 
folk. Bar. Open Mon thru Thur 11 a.m. -4 a.m.. Fri thru Sun 
24 hours. Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. No checks. 

Le RcsUurant dc France, Hotel Meridien, 2 Allen Center, 500 
Dallas (759-6042). How to explain the bust of John Wayne 
in the hotel lobby? Probably the Duke would have approved 
of the restaurant's gradual swing from nouvelle to classic 
cuisine, evidenced by such rich entrto as red snapper and 
lobster mousse en croiite. with lobster sauce, and duck with 
goose liver and truffles served with red currant and wine 
sauce (a cream-sauced broccoli mousse on the side). Still in 
the lighter vein are wafer-thin salmon slices (perfect with 
lime and mayonnaise) and fish and scallops marinated in 
lime juice and coriander. Food fit for a king, or a Duke. Coat 
k tie. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru 
Sat 6-10:30. Closed Sun. Reservations recommended. Ex- 
pensive to very expensive. Cr. ® 

MaU Hari, Carillon Center, 10001 Westheimer (977-4317). 
Though Mata Hari's range pales before the forty or fifty 
items at Amsterdam's famous Indonesian restaurants, rijst- 
tafel (rice table) lovers and big eaters should try this attrac- 
tive little spot's creditable version of island smorgasbord. 
The walloping combination plate includes sofo (tasty 
chicken soup with sprouts, potato, and noodles), rendang 
(spicy chunks of beef^in a coconut milk-based curry), sate of 
chicken, pork, and beef with peanut sauce, krupuk udang 
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Your property in The Hills of 
Lakeway comes complete with 
a deep, blue 65-miIelong lake. 
A private marina. An incom- 
parable Inn. A spirited eques- 
trian center. A world class 
tennis complex. The Academy 
of Golf. And a spectacular Jack 
Nicklaus golf course. For infor- 
mation about how you can tour 


our homesites and experience 
our legendary resort facilities, 
call toll-free in Texas, 
1-800-252-9606. 

The Hills of 

L/aJkewa^ 

The most famous resort inTexas. 
On LakeTraviSi near Austin. 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal Law and read it before signing 
anything. No Federal Agency has judged the merit or value, if any of this property. 
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If you think 
the Eark Suite is expensive 

think again! 



« « « 




The comfort of a suite 
for less than the price 
of a regular room 
at other Bne hotels. 



Total comfort for a 
)w price. 

At Oklahoma City's Park Suite, you 
get a comfortable suite for less than the 
price of a regular room at other fine 
hotels. 

We're a new all'Suite hotel 
conveniently located near the airport. 
Perfect for holding business meetings 
and entertaining clients. Each of our 
full-sized suites includes a living room 
with wet bar, separate bedroom and 
private dressing area and bath. 

[ore than a great 
hotel... a great value. 

Our low price also includes a level 
of service second to none. With a 
concierge as an executive assistant, 
arranging everything from ticket 
reservations to stenographic support. 

And when business adjourns, you 
can enjoy fine dining at Burgundy's... 
live entertainment in the Looking Glass 
... or just relax in your comfortable 
bedroom. 





tDTEL 



1815 S. Meridian 
(just north of the airport) 
Oklahoma City 
For reservations, call: 
ToU free: 800-654-7000 
In Oklahoma: 405-682-6000 
Free airport transportation. 



When you 
need help 
around the 
house . . . call 
A&M Domestic 
Agency 



Services provided, Dally Maid/Live In. 
Nannies, Butlers and Chauffeurs, Janitor- 
ial Service and more. Bonded Agency, 
reliable references upon request 

(713) 783-8864 

6100 Richmond »1 19. Houston. Texas 77057 





Riuer Oaks Area 
Since 1946 




Lunch 
Dinner Every Evening 

'iOOl Westhemer 
622-1936 
Houston 
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(shrimp crisp -no doubl the Dorito of the islands), and 
much more. Add dark bottled beer, close your eyes, and 
you'll almost believe you're in tulipland. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6-10. Closed Sun. 
Reservations recommended on weekends. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. AE, DC. MC. V. ® 

r-^^T^ Nanny's, 4729 Calhoun (741-7085). Nanny s serves 
l^p^/up portions fit for a mammoth rather than visiting 
[*^^Cougars, maintains reasonable prices, and best of all 
l^owns the Blue Ribbon packing house nearby. In fact, 
avoid frozen seafood and chichi quiche offerings, and stick 
with the moist, tender liver and onions, chicken-fried steak 
(or chicken-fried chicken), special pot roast with vegetables, 
and London broil topped with melted cheese. Mon thru Fri 
11-10. Sat 5-10, Closed Sun. Inexpensive to moderate. 
Cr. ® 

Ninfa's. 2704 Navigation (228-1175); 6145 Westheimer 
(781-2740); and 3601 Kirby (520-0203). See phone book for 
other locations. You qualify as a nearly native Houstonian 
if you remember when only a few insiders knew about Nin- 
fa's on Navigation. No well-kept secret now. scores of Ninfa 
clones dish up camitas (big chunks of succulent gritted pork), 
agujas (meaty, plentiful ribs with beans and salad), tacos a 
la Ninfa. and. of course, the famous green dip. After some 
real roller-coaster experiences at suburban outposts, we have 
only raves for a recent meal at the Kirby way station. Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 11-10, Fri til 11. Sat noon-11. Sun noon-10. 
Moderate. Cr. <S)A\\ locations. 

r-;g;7 Nino's, 2817 W. Dallas (522-5120). Nino's is neigh- 
i^liK^borhood folk sharing a loaded-down pizza and a tew 
r^^beers; pin-striped downtowners digging into skins-on 
l^Louisiana-style shrimp (perfectly cooked and aswim in 
a rosemary-touched wine and butter sauce); and ultrasueders 
and polyester pantsuiters alike enjoying linguini with 
mussels, scallops, shrimp, and crab in a lively mannara 
sauce or veal Vincent (cheese-dipped veal scallops, tender 
and flavorful) sided by fettuccine Alfredo with mushroom 
topping. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner Mon thru 
Thur 5:30-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Sun. Reservations 
Mon thru Thur only, til 11:45 for lunch U 7:30 for dinner. 
Moderate to expensive, Cr. 

Otto's, 5502 Memorial (864-2573). Right up there with the 
San Jacinto Monument, the Ship Channel. Marcella Perry, 
and Marvin Zindler. Otto's ranks as a Houston institution. 
Whole families have thrived on the beef, ribs, and links 
served up cafeteria-style with beans, slaw, and slabs of white 
batter- whipped bread. Beer only. Mon thru Sat 11-9 for bar- 
becue. 9-midnight for hamburgers (except burgers Sat til 6 
only). Closed Sun, Inexpensive. N. ® 
r—^T/' Ouisie's Table, 1708 Sunset (528-2264). We haven't 
i^lfc/'^caught Ouisie resting on her laurels lately. She's been 
I'^^oul in the kitchen whipping up some new, imaginative 
Kdishes; fresh artichoke bottoms with melted goat cheese 
and chervil; Sunset oysters (three in shells with coarsely 
chopped spinach, Pernod, and hollandaise sauce): pasta 
primavera in a light, buttery Alfredo sauce lopped with plen- 
ty of broccoli, zucchini, and carrots; and chicken Daisy 
(boned meat on a nice surprise of raw spinach in a lemony 
sauce). For those who want to pretend that they've finished 
with a light cheese course, there's baked Lingot cheese full of 
nuts, butter, and brown sugar -only Ouisie and thee know 
the difference. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Sat 11-3. Light menu 
Tue thru Sat 3-6:30. Dinner Tue thru Sat 6:30-11:30. Closed 
Sun 6i Mon. Moderate to expensive. 15% gratuity added. 
AE, MC. V. 

Pappas Seafood House, 6894 Southwest Fwy 
(US Hwy 59) (784-4729). A surprising number of 
seafood spots in Gulf coast Gotham serve Alaskan king 
crab fresh from the freezer and tired old oysters not 
fresh from anywhere. Pappas dishes up some first-rate 
bivalves, properly iced and horseradished. Gulf crab gumbo 
(a nicely spiced brew, full of crabmeat). redfish Alexander 
(in white wine sauce with scallops and shrimp), plus Bloody 
Marys in jars and giant margarita shakes. Add friendly 
young servers and an open, informal atmosphere and you've 
got yourself a 45-minute wait on a typical F^riday night. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2:30. light lunch 2:30-5, Sat 11:30-4, 
Sun noon-4. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-10, Fri 5:30-11, 
Sat 5-11. Sun 5-10. Moderate. AE. MC, V. ® 

Pontillo, 3330 Hillcroft (789-2720). With a menu 
long that even the waiters can't describe all the 
dishes, Pontillo puts out some traditional fare {gnocchi 
^aJ pesto and tenderloin with cream sauce, mushrooms, 
green onions, and a bit of cognac), some Houston firsts 
(pasta with rabbit meat in a tomato-touched sauce), and 
some new twists on old standbys (a zuppa inglese that has 
chocolate icing and a boozy, moist filling). Pillared, 
chandeliered version of a suburban storefront. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11. Fri & Sat 
6-12. Sun 5-11. Reservations recommended. Expensive. AE, 
DC. MC, V. ® 

r/^r;7 Primo's, 519 Rosalie at Smith (528-9158) and 77 
l^rJ^Harvard at Washington (862-0766). Perhaps not 
[■^/premier among Tex-Mex eateries, Primo's nevertheless 
i/serves creditable versions of old favorites: lean, meaty, 
medium rare fajitas with good rice and pico degaiio (a belter 
buy than the similar tacos al carbon): poUo grande (a 
melange of chicken veracruzana. soft taco. taco. enchilada, 
plus rice and beans); and nice, runny cheese in the queso a 
la parrilla. Mariachis liven up evenings on Harvard. Bar. 
Rosalie: Mon thru Sat 11-10. Closed Sun. Harvard: Mon 
thru Thur 11-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Sun noon-9. Inexpensive 
to moderate. AE. MC, V, ® Harvard only. 
Rainbow Lodge, 1 Birdsall (861-9407). Romance gone out of 
your life? They're not Venice, but the Victoria-esque entry 
rooms at the Lodge, leading to a vast expanse of glass and 
a deck overlooking Buffalo Bayou, provide fantasy fodder at 
feasible fares. Specials of the day such as spicy, well-stocked 
seafood gumbo or a quail dish with lively Dijon sauce vie for 
top honors with such standards as the fork-tender calf's liver 
(with bacon and grilled onion and a good mushroom sauce). 
Cold lemon souffle, with a surprise cookie at the bottom. 
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was one of th« lightest we've tried. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Tue thru Thur 6:30-10, Fri & Sat 
6:30-10:30. Sun 6:30-9:30. Sun brunch 10:30-2. Closed 
Men. Reservations required. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 
Renu's, 1230 Westheimer (528-6998). Unless you want to 
Thai one on. opt for American beer with this spicy, exciting 
food. Beef sate (marinated beef strips served with a red pep- 
per sauce tempered by chopped cucumber), fried bean curd 
sporting a seafood sauce (a sprightly combination of shrimp, 
clams, and ground pork), and pad thai (noodles topped with 
peanuts and sprouts) made the Plain Jane setting seem almost 
festive. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner Tue thru Fri 
5-10:30, Sat & Sun 3-10:30. Closed Mon. Reservations 
recommended, Moderate. AE. DC. MC, V. 
rr^^ Rotisscrie for Beef and Bird, 2200 Wilcrest 
1^^/^977-9524). Don t let the awkward name put you off; 
1'^' some of the best dishes haven't made the rounds. The 
l^touted duck, in fact, was a bit dry. though both the not- 
too-sweel orange and the peppercorn sauces on the side 
pulled it through. Better pheasant, boned and in a zesty 
brown sauce with pine nuts and seedy green grapes, and ex- 
tras such as oysters Savanah (sic) (huge numbers with 
chopped spinach, bread crumbs, and bacon), large fresh 
rolls, complimentary chive-packed pheasant pate, fresh 
blackberries in cream, and moderate prices keep this homey 
bit of Americana booked for days at a time, lacket or tie 
evenings. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, Dinner Mon 
thru Sal 6-10. Closed Sun. Reservations required. Moderate 
to expensive. AE. MC, V. ® 

Ruth's Chris Steak House, 6213 Richmond (782-2453). With 
the latest Dow Jones figures skittering across the electronic 
board, a few bars of " Dixie" that accompany each new en- 
trant, a crowded bar, scurrying waitresses, and some 
strategically placed television sets. Ruth's is decidedly lively. 
Even the loud siuling of butter on arriving steaks adds to the 
commotion, though the thick, richly marbled strips, ribeyes, 
and porterhouses deserve a 40-piece orchestra. Bar. Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-11. Sat 5-11. Closed Sun, Reservations sug- 
gested. Very expensive. Cr. 

St. Martin's, 2912 S. Shepherd (526-6704). The dramatic 
black and white tile floor would be perfect for the queen's 
chess game in Alice: curved art deco ceilings, soft lighting, 
and coral hues add a bit of fantasy, too. There's nothing fic- 
tional about the food, though: chicken soup florentine (rich 
meat-and-vegelable-Iaden broth poured over a bed of fresh 
spinach); lovely fettuccine with caviar, peas, carrots, zuc- 
chini, and summer souash: seafood a la Richard (perfectly 
cooked scallops and shrimp with mushrooms and almonds); 
and scallops of veal (thin, tender, and buttery) with nice side 
dishes of tomato and zucchini and potatoes. The extensive, 
reasonably priced wine list is definitely from Wonderland. 
Bar, Mon thru Thur 11-11. Fri til 12:30. Sal 5-12:30. Sun 
11:30-3 (brunch) & 5-11. Reser\'ations accepted. Moderate 
to expensive. AE, MC, V. ® 

San Jacinto Inn, San Jacinto Battleground. Texas Hwy 134, 
off Texas Hwy 225 (479-2828). Revisionists have begun to 
question whether General Houston really intended to fight 
the keystone battle for independence on these hallowed 
grounds. Who knows? Next some itinerant Yankee historian 
come to Aggieland will say that Big Sam and Little Santa did 
not toast the Republic of Texas over oysters, chilled cracked 
crab, fried chicken, fish, and biscuits in this venerable 
seafood inn that evening before sailing up the Ship Channel 
to spend the night at the Meridien on a bed of yellow roses. 
Bar. Tue thru Fri 6-10. Sat 5:30-10, Sun 1-9. Closed Mon. 
Reservations suggested. Expensive. Cr. 

Taj Mahal, 8328 Gulf Fwy at Bellfort (649-2818), You can get 
up for Gandhi at this Gulf Freeway gustatory delight. Your 
Tex-Mex and Hunan leanings will stand you in good stead 
with shrimp curry (not a jar of McCormick's in sight), tender 
chunks of lamb in a rich yogurt sauce ishahi kormai. fish 
tikka masala (a wonderfully rich tomato-touched, onion- 
butter sauce), and fresh onion kuicha (bread). Chicken 
chaat. a cold chicken appetizer in a pepp>ery sauce, could use 
some fresh cilantro. but cheese and milk rasmalai (an ac- 
quired taste that we now own) finished the meal on a high 
note. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Fri 11-2. Sat & Sun noon-2. Din- 
ner Tue thru Thur & Sun 6-10. Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Mon. 
Reservations suggested on weekends. Moderate, Cr, No 
checks. ® 

** ★Tony's, 1801 Post Oak Blvd (622-6778). Tonys is 
best defined by what it isn't. It isn't French; sauces bring out 
the flavor of first-rate ingredients, but rarely reach the 
heights of complexity. It isn't, despite the name. Italian, 
though owner Tony Vallone has wisely added some fine 
pasta dishes (linguini with lobster and mussels, for one). It 
isn't cheap; a meal for two with wine runs over SlOO. It is 
tony and, finally, Tonys, where you can count on thick, 
perfectly pink veal chops with monlles and Madeira wine 
sauce, toumedcs with a nicely tarragoned bearnaise. and 
minor miracles such as the airy raspberry souffle or. that 
essence of chocolatism. the mousse cake with chocolate 
curls. Coat & tie. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner 
Mon thru Sat 6-11:15. Closed Sun. Reservations suggested. 
Ver>' expensive. Cr. ® 

ry^^rZ * * Uncle Tai's Hunan Yuan, 2 Post Oak Central. 

1^1^1980 Post Oak Blvd (960-8000). Poor mans Peking 
[■^/duck? The vegetable pie. fine for two or four as an 
K appetizer, substitutes crunchy dry-fried bean curd with 
bean sprouts and black mushrooms for crisp skin, but is 
served like duck in po ptng (crepes) with plum sauce and 
onion. Simply fine, as are the shrimp with ginger sauce 
served out of a tinfoil basket and boned frogs' legs (a bit 
chewy), zesty with eggplant and multicolored peppers, and 
yeasty fried rice. There's nothing poor about tne sleek, 
sophisticated surroundings or high tariffs. Bar. Mon thru 
Thur 11-10. Fri 11-10:30. Sat noon-10:30. Sun noon-10. 
Reservations recommended weekends. Expensive to very ex- 
pensive. AE. DC, MC, V. ® 

Villa Borghese, 912 Lovelt (523-2846). Columns, statues, 
and a few frescoes in the airy addition make a perfect setting 
for "love among the ruins, " and not a bad site for some 



perfectly cooked spaghetti carbonara (nicely baconed. 
egged, and cheesed), green fettuccine in punchy tomato 
sauce, or moist, meaty ossobuco. The veal chop, overpriced 
and underthick. could easily be banished to the catacombs. 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Sat 
6-11. Sun 5:30-10. Reservations recommended. Moderate to 
expensive. Cr. ® 

Villani, 2907 W. Alabama (522-S852). Ah. the lure of show 
biz. Houston Symphony director Sergiu Comissiona s recent 
visit had all heads turning and all waiters, from head on 
down to water pourer, humming an Italian aria in hopes of 
being discovered. The reduced prices (most entrees are now 
in the SlO range) coupled with tine pastas {tortellone stuffed 
with spinach and alight in butter sauce, and hearty fettuccine 
topped with tomato, bacon, and onion) and nicely turned 
out veal Pavarotti in cognac sauce won at least a sitting ova- 
tion from the crowd. Jacket. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6-11. Closed Sun. Reserva- 
tions suggested. Expensive. Cr. 

Zorba the Creek's, 202 Tuam (528-1382). Though Greek in 
theme and Marineland in decor, Zorba's real appeal is to the 
thrifty Scotch in us all. Cheese puffs (variable, but flaky and 
perfectly cooked on our last visit), moist, meaty lamb shanks 
(skip the mushy broccoli), seafood platter (with nicely 
golden fried shrimp, oysters, and scallops plus fries), feta- 
laced salad, bread, and wine will only set you back about 
525. Beer & wine. Tue thru Sat 11-11. Closed Sun 6t Mon. 
Inexpensive to moderate. N. ® 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Charley T's, 3700 Buffalo Speedway (960-9711). With classic 
jVeu^ Yorker cartoons enlivening the walls and menus, 
waiters who look like Wall Street brokers, and rich wood 
touches and blue tones, Charlej- Ts looks more Big Apple 
than it does remodeled Timmy Chan s. The kitchen manages 
some offerings well: smooth, flavorful cream of leek soup; 
grilled salmon with fresh basil sauce: and an apple and raisin 
turnover affair that is baked in a coffee mug. Oysters on the 
half shell, however, were dry and not fresh, and a New 
Orleans-style skins-on shrimp dish suffered from extra cook- 
ing in a hot butter sauce. Bar, Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2:30. 
Dinner Mon thru Sat 6-11 . Closed Sun. Reservations recom- 
mended. Moderate to expensive. Cr. ® 
Lickety Split, 6628 Main (529-1714). W^hat do an established 
Montrose art gallery and a new Italian fast-food operation 
have in common? Both are co-owned by Yvonne Coty and 
David Mancini. who have expanded their horizons to satisfy 
the senses as well as the soul. Cold offerings include spinach 
and oyster pale (moist and fresh), liver pate (crumbly and 
rich on French bread); hot entrees range from a deviled (and 
devilishly cayenned) crab dish to (slightly overcooked) 
linguini. easily saved by a topping of crunchy yellow squash 



and zucchini. A welcome addition to the Med Center area. 
Beer & wine. Mon thru Fri 8 a.m,-9 p.m.. Sat 8 a,m.-3 p.m. 
Closed Sun. Moderate. AE. ® 

Neal's Italian Ices & Ice Cream Specialties, 2826 Kirby (see 
phone book for other locations) (520-0447). Summertime in 
Houston is when everyone's fancy turns from love to ice 
cream. Neal's satisfies the yearning with exotica such as Tres 
ScaUni and Korintje cinnamon and some up-scale versions of 
old-fashioned flavors such as chocolate and vanilla. 
Puritanical types can feel virtuous with fresh Italian ices, 
touted as having fewer than 20 calories a scoop. Sun thru 
Thur 11-midnignt. Fri & Sat til 1. Inexpensive. N. ® 
Papillon, 6100 Westheimer (266-4972). Still a bit under 
wraps (even the meat and fish display tableside is wreathed 
in Saran). Papillon has the markings of a butterfly to be. 
Certainly the setting (a series of small rooms, French doors, 
hardwood floors, and oriental rugs) would fly in any com- 
pany. Some dishes soar, too: tender veal in a butter sauce 
with scallops; a huge portion of Dover sole with crabmeal 
and mushrooms. Overcooked eggplant, boring lobster 
bisque, and gimmicky touches like a wine cart wheeled to 
each table, however, would best be left in the cocoon. Jacket 
at lunch, coat & tie at dinner. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6:30-11. Closed Sun Reser- 
vations suggested. Very expensive. Cr. ® 



LAREDO 



Send general enter- 
tainment listings to: 



.•\round the State. 
Box 7, Encinal 78019. 



SPORTS 
Bullfighting 

Bullfights, La Fiesta bullring, Av Reforma (the extension of 
Guerrero), approximately six miles south of the old Inter- 
national Bridge. Nuevo Laredo (20399 or 27707). It's a spec- 
tacle you'll probably want to see only once in a lifetime and 
it's one you'll certainly never forget. The crowd is vocal and 
the band alone is worth the price of admission. Matadors 
vary in style and proficiency, but whether you are rooting 
for the matador publicly or for the bull privately is between 
you and your conscience. There are two prices for tickets 
depending on whether you sit in sunshine or shade. Every 
Sun at 5 p.m. S1-S2. 

Horse and Greyhound Racing 

Nuevo Laredo Downs, 2829 Venustiano Carranza, 6.5 miles 
south of International Bridge (263-35). Thur thru Sat nights: 
greyhound races (post time at 7). Sat St Sun: thoroughored 
and quarter horse races (post time at 1). Air-conditioned. 



INN FAMOUS 




Tins is vviiere it all began, 20 
years ago. Today, the legendary 
Lakeway Inn is still the heart of 
the most famous resort in 
Texas. Overlooking deep, blue 
65-mile-long Lake Travis. 
Surrounded by a private 
marina. A spirited equestrian 
center. Fifty-four holes of golf. 
The Academy of Golf. Thirty- 
two tennis courts. And the 



only Jacl\ \icklaus country club 
community in the state. For 
information on our homesites, 
call toll-free in Texas, 
1-800-252-9606. 

The Hills of 

L/2kkewa^ 

Tlie most famous resort in Texas. 
On LakeTravisi near Austin. 



Obtiiin the Property Report required bv Federal Low and read it before signing 
an\'thing. \'o Federal Agena' has judged the merit or value, if any, of this property. 
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THEVRE OFF!!! 



Let La Posada Hotel set the pace for 
your next adventure. 

Only minutes away, Mexico beckons 
with a new horse-and-dog-racing facility, 
Nuevo Laredo Downs, and colorful market- 
places. 

Unwind in either of our two courtyard 
pools. Sip a cocktail at our new swim-up bar. 
Treat yourself to a tantalizing specialty at any 
of our four exciting restaurant/bars. 

1000 Zdra{;oza, 



All in all. La Posada is the odds-on- 
favorite to make your next stay a sure winner. 

• lapoeada 

A special place in lime. 

For reservations, call toll-free: 
1-800-292-5659, in Texas; 
1-800-531-7156, in the U.S. 
Laredo, Texas 78040 





Tl \E OXFORD 

1600 Seventeenth Street, 
Downtown Denver 80202 



A GRAND SMALL HOTEL 

The Oxford is a grand old hotel, now painstakingly 
restored to a level of comfort and warmth like 
home. And because we have just 82 classic rooms, 
we're able to provide hospitality and individual 
attention to unheard-of proportions. . .concierge 
and 24-hour room service, of course. Additionally, 
we feature a restaurant with exceptional cuisine 
. . . and a legendary art deco bar, without peanuts. 



1-800-228-5838 • 303-628-5400 A Hospitality Marketing and Management, Inc. property 
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glass-enclosed grandstand. AI! bets and payoffs in US 
dollars. Dog races: gen adm 25c; reserved upstairs seating 
Si. Horse races: gen adm 50c; reserved upstairs seating $2. 
Metrobus leaves La Posada Hotel Sat & Sun at 10:50 ana ap- 
prox every 20 minutes thereafter ($2 each way). 

EVENTS 

Borderfest, Laredo Civic Center grounds, 2310 San Bernardo 
(722-9895). Parades, shootouts. frontier craft demonstra- 
tions, and food. July 1 thru 3. Fri 5-10, Sal 10-10, Sun 
noon-10. $l-$2. ® 



MUSEUMS 

Museum of the Republic of the Rio Grande, 1009 Zaragoza 
(no phone). Buitt in 1835 as a private residence, the museum 
was the capitol building of the Republic of the Rio Grande 
in 1839 and 1840. Within sight of St. Augustine Church and 
Plaza and right next door to (and sharing a patio with) 
La Posada Hotel, it now holds clothes, utensils, and other 
artifacts from the mid-I9th century. Wed thru Sun 10-3. 
Free. ® 

Nuevo Santander Museum, Laredo junior College, west end 
of Washington Ave (722-8351). Four restored and renovated 
historical buildings on the site of old Fort Macintosh. Thru 
July 17: Hidden Places-The Way Things Were (black and 
white images of buildings and artifacts by Tom Prather and 
Jeffrey Allwies). Permanent exhibits on early ranching and 
the military in the Southwest. Mon thru Fri 9-5, Sun 1-5. 
Free. 



ART 
Galleries 

Hinojosa Art Gallery, 2005 Clark (724-7711). Watercolors, 
lost-wax bronzes, and paintings by Armando Hinojosa. Mon 
thru Fri 1-5:30, Sat 10:30-3. 

Fine Crafts 

Marti's, 2933 Victoria at Av Guerrero, three blocks from ihe 
old International Bridge, Nuevo Laredo (23137). Not yet 
reopened; but within strolling distance of the bridge, so walk 
by and check. 

Rafael's, Reforma (Mexico Hwy 85), 3.25 miles from the old 
International Bridge, Nuevo Laredo (42588). We might not 
make a special trip from downtown for this warehouse full 
of hulking handmade furniture, toys, bells, and figurines ad 
infinitum, but if you can't find it at the mercado it's bound 
to be here. Mon thru Sat 9-6. Sun 10-2. 



OUTDOORS 

Falcon Sutc Park, US Hwy 83, 80 miles south of Laredo 
(648-5327). Fishing, birding, boating, and swimming. Trailer 
hookups, tent areas, screened shelters, and rest rooms with 
showers are available. Mon thru Thur 8-5, Fri thru Sun 8-9. 
Open at all times for camping. Autos $2. ® Variable. 

ON THE TOWN 

Cadillac Bar, Belden & Ocampo, Nuevo Laredo (20015). 
Newcomers who come to pay obeisance to the Cadillac will 
never miss that icon of times gone by - Pancho Villa's silver- 
studded saddle -and why should they? This is still the best 
place in town to meet after a hard day at the mercado and 
to admire the grandstanding barienders with their silver 
cocktail shakers. You will also enjoy the recent addition of 
an excellent piano player. Bullfight tickets are sold here. 
Open 7 days 10 a.m. -11 p.m. No cover. Cr. ® 
The Import Lot, 1000 Zaragosa (722-1701). The lights of 
Mexico on the Rio Grande viewed through an arcade of win- 
dows are the backdrop to this below-street-level restaurant 
and club. An appendage to the La Posada troika, it caters to 
a natty, young crowd. Light sandwich plates, botanas. 
cheeses, and cold cuts are available. We Mked the thick slices 
of fried potato with skins served with a bow] of chile con 
queso - a simple but tasty hors d'oeuvre for two. Live enter- 
tainment is promised. Mon thru Fri 5-1. Sat 6-1. Closed 
Sun. No cover. Cr. ® Rear entrance. 
Nuevo Laredo Turf Club, Bravo k Ocampo, Nuevo Laredo 
(no phone). Get off your feet but still get some action: watch 
the chalk dust fly and Ihe tension mount in this clean, bright- 
ly lit parlor which offers off-track betting on major 
racetracks throughout the US and Mexico. Bar and 
restaurant. Wed thru Sun 10-8. Mon k Tue 10-4. N. ® 

Winery Pub and Grill, 308 Matamoros. Nuevo Laredo 
(20895). If foreign climes intimidate you. then you've come 
to the right place -only the slight accents of the solicitous 
waiters are a tip-off that you're not in the USA. It's a cool 
decompression chamber to escape the street vendors and 
hustling shoe-shine boys outside, so relax downstairs in the 
bar and admire the remarkable trompe loeil paintings or 
wend your way upstairs to join the crowd for seafood, 
steaks, and the usual Tex-Mtx fare. Bar lit 2. Open 7 days 
10:30-11. Cr. ® 



RESTAURANTS 

Chez Mauricetle, 1001 Park (722-9588). Quel fromage! 
Madame Barrera seemed un peu triste over the local ennui, 
but nevertheless managed to whisk up a quiche Lorraine full 
of ham chunks and mushrooms fit for Louis XIV. The beef 
filets with a variety of creamy sauces are without equal, and 
the fondue, an endangered species in Laredo, is the best in 
town. Light simple salads, plenty of French bread with garlic 
butter, homemade ice cream, and pastries make it hard to 
say bon soir. Beer k wine. Tue thru Sun 3:30-midnight. 
Closed Mon. Inexpensive to moderate. MC, V. ® 
El Rinc6n del Vicio, 4834 Gonzalez, Nuevo Laredo (22523). 



Cc[ Jterial 




A Moment Frozen in Time 
in 1932 at Galveston's restored 
Santa Fe depot Explore 39 
restored rail cars. See 5 sound 
and light shows. Visit the 
exhibits and galleries. 




THE RAILROAD MUSEUM 

Open Daily 10 a.m. 
The Strand at 25th 
Galveston, Texas 77550 
409/765-5700 



^ ERIN FAIRCHILD ^ 

FALL & HOLIDAY DRESSES 
TRUNK SHOWING 
^A^JULY 28TH & 29TH 



10 AM-5 PM 
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1888 NACOGDOCHES SAN ANTONIO, TX. 78209 




Put A Little 
Kitty In Your Life 



Now's the best time to get 
that little kitten you've al- 
ways wanted. Get a friend 
and visit your local private 
or city animal shelter. 
You'll be glad you did. 



P.S. Please have your cat 
spayed or neutered to pre- 
vent more unwanted 
kittens. 
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Stars and ste«t guitars . . . Marty Robbins would have loved 
this restaurant -it has that dreamy feeling of another time. 
Diners relax under canopies next to the tropical garden and 
three blue pools, cabrito and alamhres baLe over an open 
pit, and to one side two women grind masa on a metale and 
slap corn tortillas into shape. The steaks are thin, but tender, 
and fresh guacamole and salsa picante are served (though the 
salsa is not very picante). There is no menu, so depend on 
your attentive waiter to offer suggestions -but don't forget 
to ask for gorditas. little biscuits of masa browned on the 
griddle with tortillas. Bar. Sun thru Fri noon-midnight. Sat 
til 1. Moderate to expensive, MC. V. 

LaFitte's, Victoria & Matamoros, just west of Marti's 
(22208). Tourists who stagger into the cool blue of the dining 
room, or the subterranean depths of O'Henry's bar, may find 
the well-pressed and fashionable atmosphere a relief from 
the dusty hubbub outside. So, relax and have a drink. If you 
plan to have dinner, have two drinks -you may not need 
them, but your food does. Though the restaurant is touted 
as an oyster bar, the bivalves were not available and the 
entrees -salty veal, incinerated red snapper, and rubbery 
abatone cocktail — were dismaying. Fortunately, the 
vegetable hors d'oeuvres, including the sweet and crisp 
apple-like jtcama and avocado dip. are substantial ap- 
petizers. But finally, only the large kitschy Botticelli's Venus 
could restore our good humor. Open 7 days 11-11. 
Moderate to expensive. Cr. ® 

La Posada Motor Hotel Restaurant, 1000 Zaragosa 
(722-1701). Nestled in the heart of the San Agustin historical 
zone, this dowager offers snowbirds and locals a cool, com- 
forting refuge from Laredo's downtown clamor. For those 
who prefer to avoid the trial by fire of more torrid Laredo 
fare, La Posada features stolid entrees ranging from braised 
quail to steak tampiquena. but beware - behind the beef tips 
in burgundy with mushroom sauce lurks a stew mentality. 
Botanas for two displays perky surprises like the finger-sized 
flautas stuffed with shrimp. Service has been attentive but 
less than cordial lately. Bar, ^>en 7 days S a.m. -9:45 p.m. 
Moderate to expensive. Cr. ® 

Roslta's, 811 Houston (723-1900). Courthouse politicos trade 
lunch-hour chisme with oilfield roughnecks over traditional 
but superior Mexican fare in this downtown rinconatia. Mrs. 
Lermas catdo de res. savory beef soup with vegetables and 
a tang of cilantro, will warm the cockles of your heart like 
Campbell's never could. Or, try the guacamole salad artfully 
arranged with extraordinary tostaditas - it's enough for two 
people. Lunchtime is packed and service, though efficient, is 
slow, so try to take a leisurely dinner when the atmosphere 
is less hectic and you can think about maiiana. Quinceaneros 
and special occasions catered. Beer & wine. Mon thru Sat 
9-9, Sun 11-8. Inexpensive. N. 

The Tack Room. 1000 Zaragoza (722-7052), Ragtime 
melodies drifting up from the bar and racing silks adorning 
the walls weave an easy elegance that suits the swanky 
cuisine of this compact restaurant. Our last visit reaffirmed 
that the high polish of the Tack Room's open grill goes 
beyond the brasswork. We dined on baby Canadian 
spareribs, broiled and basted to piquant perfection, and a 
superb filet served in a china skillet. Ignore the salad bar and 
splurge instead on the Montmorency - avocado, grapefruit, 
and almonds with a honey cream dressing -or on artichoke 
hearts, asparagus, and fresh mushrooms with Boston lettuce. 
The amaretto cheesecake had the same continental savoir- 
faire as the excellent service afforded by our waiter, Cesar 
Romero. Well, all right, but it was a remarkable resem- 
blance. Bar. Open 7 days 11-midnight. Moderate to expen- 
sive. Cr. 

The Unicom, 3810 San Bernardo (727-9166). The menu is as 
eclectic as the movie poster decor and offers the best of fern 
bar provender from fried zucchini and stuffed mushrooms to 
chicken teriyaki, the latter grilled on a mesquite barbecue pit 
just outside the door. Brobdignagian burgers come with a 
creative variety of toppings and tar surpass the ubiquitous 
standard-issue Tex-Mex fare here. The bar is comfortable 
and service is professional and friendly. Bar til midnight. 
Mon thru Sal 11:30-11. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. AE, MC, 
V. ® 

This Month 

Small, new or offbeat places to try 

Teotihuacan, Carretera Nacional 85. eight miles south of the 
old International Bridge, Nuevo Laredo (no phone). The 
theme-restaurant concept is taken to the limit here with 
exotic cactus gardens, a swimming pool disguised as a 
pyramid, murals of Aztec maidens swooning in the arms of 
feathered-bedecked princes, even a live jaguar languishing in 
a cage outside. But the food is authentic in this open-air, 
thatched-roof palapa. The vast menu in Spanish might be 
intimidating — just remember carries asadas (meats) are on 
the left and mariscos (seafood) are on the right. The alam- 
hres were tasty and sizzling on skewers and the seafood plat- 
ter came with crisply fried scallops, shrimp, and stuffed 
crab. Our search for the perfect flan may have come to an 
end with the creamy custard doused with brandy. Bar. Wed 
thru Mon noon-midnight. Closed Tue. Moderate to expen- 
sive (if you take pesos your meal will be less expensive). N. 



LUBBOCK 



Send general enler- 
tainment listings to: 



Around the State, 
7010 Nashville, Lubbock 79413 



THEATER 
Resident 

Lubbock Memorial Civic Center Theater, 1501 6th 
(742-1936), At 8:15. S4-S6. ® 

JULY 1 4 2, 8 & 9: H.M.S. Pinatore. 

JULY 15 t 16, 22 i 23: Anything Goes. 
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THE ^ 

HALF MOON 

^ CLUB 

H0TEL,C0TTA6ES. 
APARTMENTS AND GOLF VILLAS 

Home of All Ameiican Spoin Tennis Clinics in JaniaiM. 

Heinz E.W. Simonitsch - Managing Director 
Rose Hall, Jamaica, W.I. 
Phone: 809-953 2211 
Telex: 5326-Cable: Halfmoon. 

Half Moon. A private world on a 400 
acre estate, with a reputation for excel- 
lence. An impeccable beach and all 
around it, ocean-front cottages with 
individual pools, luxury suites, hotel 
rooms and apartments. 13 all-weather 
tennis courts — 4 lit for night play, 4 lit 
squash courts. The Half Moon golf 
course, a 7,1 30 yd. Trent Jones wonder. 
A big, palmy pool with sauna and mas- 
sage facilities. Nightly dinner dancing, 
entertainment, disco and the famous 
Club House Grill restaurant. Unlimited 
usage of Golf Course, Tennis, Squash 
and Sauna included in your rates. 
Honeymoon plans also available. 

For reservations call 
RR 800-223-6510 
JRS 800-327-5767 
or see your Travel Agent. 



THIS WEEKEND. 

KICK UP YOUR HEELS! 

IN DALLAS 
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90 Ask for this spe- 

cial weekend 
mght. rate when you 
reserve a room. Then cut 
loose at the Doubletree Inn! 
Enjoy cocktails and dinner 
at Peter B's, and dance 
in the penthouse Cirrus 
Lounge with the spectacular 
view of Dallas at your feet. 
Sleep long itito the morning, 
and have a complimentary 
breakfast. Shop the North- 
park Mall or enjoy the sports 
deck with paddleDall, a 
putting green, and 4 spas. 
Naturally, this offer is subject 
to room availability, and 
the rate is not applicable for 
groups or meetings, or in 
place of previously dis- 
counted rates. Call toll-free 
for reservations (800) 
528-0444 or dial direct 
(214)691-8700. 8250 North 
Central Expressway, Dallas 
75206 (Caruth HavenExit). 



DOUBLETREE 



LUBBOCK 



MUSIC 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

JULY 15: ChuUc Danids, Lubbock Civic Center Exhibition 
Hall, 1501 6lh (742-3610). There is open seating, so come 
early for good seats. At 8. SlO. ® 

Carillon Summer Concerts, Texas Tech Administration 
BIdg, Carillon Tower grounds, Broadway k Boston 
(742-2294). Bring blankets or lawn chairs. At 8:15. Free. ® 

JULY 3: Judson Maynard. 

JULY 17: Lee Andrews. 

JULY 31: Randy Stevens. 

MUSEUMS 

Ranching HeriUge Center, 4th II Indiana (742-2442). Out- 
door exhibit of more than 25 restored and refurnished ranch 
structures depicts the evolution of ranching in-the West. 
Volunteers dressed in period costumes offer tours every Sun- 
day afternoon during the summer. Mon thru Sat 9-4:30, Sun 
1-4:30. Free. 



OUTDOORS 

Lubbock Lake Site Project, Clovis Rd. just west of North 
Loop 289 (742-2479), This archeologicat site is active during 
the summer, drawing volunteers from throughout the world 
to dig for artifacts and bones that date back 10,000 years. 
Workers painstakingly sift through the strata and provide 
one of the most interesting shows in town. It's easy to get 
lost; call ahead for directions. July 9: demonstrations of 
Indian crafts (10-3). Each Sat thru July 16, 9-noon it by ap- 
pointment. Free. 



ON THE TOWN 

Cold Water Country, Loop 289 h S. University (745-5749). 
This is still the CfcW spot that others try to imitate since it 
lures crowds who like its good music and targe dance floor. 
More name acts are being booked these days, out usually on 
short notice, so call ahead or check newspaper listings. July 
22 k 23: the Maines Brothers. Wed thru Sat 8-2. Closed Sun 
thru Tue. Cover varies. N. No checks. 
The Sting, 5132 69th (794-4447). The Sting remains a 
favorite for its combination of listenable music, good drinks, 
and convenient location in southwest Lubbock. Live enter- 
tainment Tue thru Sat. Open Mon thru Fri 3-2. Sal 4-2. 
Closed Sun. No cover. MC, V. No checks. ® 



RESTAURANTS 

r^^SO Yard Line, Slide & 12th (793-5050). We tried the 
>^^pepper steak on a recent visit and were taken aback 
['^''^by tne zesty pepper brushed on before the meat 
i^was broiled. However, the tender steak was the same sim- 
ple entree the crowds expect here, and so far they haven't 
been disappointed. Bar. Mon thru Thur 5-10, Fri & Sat til 
11. Closed Sun. Moderate. Cr. <S) 

Hunan, 4902 34th (793-1996). The wide variety of 
dishes served here are almost all delicately textured, 
and even the hot and spicy Hunan and Szechuan 
entr^. though they have lost some of their heat, have 
retained their subtle blend of flavors. Particularly good is the 
thick hot-and-sour soup, but the egg rolls are a bit tough and 
could use fewer green vegetables in the filling. Bar, Sun thru 
Thur 11:30-9:30, Fri & Sat til 10:30. Inexpensive to 
moderate. AE. MC. V. ® 

La Cr*pe Suzettc, 2420 Broadway (762-1345). This charming 
French bistro has doubled ^s allure with evening musical 
events and gourmet dinners on the weekends. One such of- 
fered a crab bisque followed by fresh salmon in a light pastry 
shell with lemon sauce. Favorite entre^, including many 
kinds of omelets and crapes, are still available, and there is 
also a summer special crepe dinner Mon thru Thur. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2 (inexpensive). Dinner Mon thru 
Sat 6:30-10 (moderate to expensive). Closed Sun. Reserva- 
tions suggested weekends. AE, MC. V. No checks. ® 
RoadHouse, FM Rd 2641. .5 mile west of IH 27 north of city 
(763-6(X)l). Barbecue seems more enjoyable after a brief 
country drive to this secluded reincarnation of a roadhouse 
of the thirties. Even the wail for the ribs, beef, sausage, or 
chicken enhanced «ur anticipation as we read the old 
magazine ads on the walls and listened to vintage music. 
Various flavors of homemade ice cream are a nice postlude 
to the big plates of barbecue. Bar. Sun thru Thur 5-10, Fri 
St Sat til 11. No reservations taken. Moderate. AE, MC, V. 
No checks. (9) Call ahead. 

Tara, 4th & Slide (797-6328). A sumptuous addition to the 
offerings at this recreation of Scarlett OHara's mansion is 
the Sunday night seafood buffet, where oysters Rockefeller, 
boiled jumbo shrimp, king crab legs, lobster tails, Qysters on 
the half shell, and much more have all appeared on the same 
night, with live jazz to accompany. The oysters Rockefeller 
are probably better in New Orleans, but finding this much 
variety 500 miles inland is some compensation. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Sat 11-2 (moderate). Dinner Mon thru Thur 
5:30-10. Fri St Sat til 11 (expensive). Sun luncheon buffet 
11-3 (adults $8.95; children under 11. S4.95) and evening 
seafood buffet 5,30-9:30 (adults $16.95; children under 11, 
$4.95). Reservations recommended. AE. DC, MC, V. (g) 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Lala's, 1018 Broadway (747-2334). This tiny eatery features 
Mexican cooking that will remind you of your mamacitas 
home-cooked meals — each hot order tastes fresh and suc- 
cessfully blends unexpected tastes. The sauces were warm, 
not overwhelming, and we particularly liked the fajitas and 
refried beans. Mon thru Sat 7-3. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. 
N. No checks. <S) 



From out in that West Texas town of El Paso 




BOOT CO. 



4&»^ 



Have your boots repaired by Professional Bootmakers. 
We use boot lasts for all repair jobs. Allow 45 days for 
return. 

Full Soles and Heels . . . S35.00 
Half Soles and Heels. . . $25.00 
Relast (includes new welt, in- 
soles, outsoles, heels) . $65.00 
Double Soles on Above $ 6.00 
\tur choice soles for above jobs: 
LEA THERMOLITE/NEOPRENE 
Vibram soles and heels $45.00 
We pay postage for above jobs 

Change heels to riding . $15.00 

Steel Toe Plates $1.25 

Steel Horseshoe Plates. $ 3.00 
(Please mark your shipping box 
"REPAIR" In large letters) 
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8070 GATEWAY EAST ■ 
(915) 598-1296 



NAME 

ADDRESS _ 
CITY-STATE . 
ZIP 



EL PASO, TX 79907 



SIZE. 



. PHONE . 
. BRAND . 



PRICE (Texas Res. only Add 5% ^) . 
TOTAL 



CHECK. M O OR VISA/MASTERCARD/AM EXPRESS 

CREDIT CARD NO 

EXP. DATE 

SIGNATURE . 
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Send f^eneral cnter- 
tainment listings to: 



Around the State, 2007 
VV. Louisiana, Midland 79701 



THEATER 
Resident 

Summer Mummers, Yucca Theatre, 208 N. Colorado. 
Midland (662-4111 1. This year's melodrama is also a musical. 
Thur thru Sat at 8:30. Bar available. S4-S6. ® 
JULY 1 THRU SEPT 4: Rip Snortin on the Roarin Fork. 

ON THE TOWN 

Blue Max, 222 N. Dixie, Odessa (337-97121- There may well 
be more tall tales told in the Blue Max than anywhere else 
in Odessa. There's no sign marking the place, and no 
advertising — so the lucky people who find this bar feel their 
secrets and stories aren't going out of the room. A small 
dance floor, waitresses who remember everyone's name, 
and a C&VV jukebox make the Blue Max intimate. Mon thru 
Sat 11-2. Closed Sun. No cover. AE. MC, 'V'. ® 
Bennigan's. 4517 N. Midkiff. Midland (697-3237). The food 
is always fine, but the real draw is the crowd that hangs out 
at the bar. Midland's best and brightest barflies flash jitter- 
ing smiles over the brass rails while knocking back every 
variation of alcohol invented. Owned by Steak and Ale. 
Bennigan's is situated in a prime location in the heart of 
Midland's apartment district. Open 7 davs 11:30-2. No 
cover. AE. MC. V,® 

RESTAURANTS 

[-7^77" The Fish Market, 31 Plaza Center. 2100 W Wad- 
kf#i/ley. Midland (685-3225). Crawfish and soft-shelled 
I'^/^rabs are so fresh they even make newcomers from the 
Ucoast feel there is hope for this landlocked town. Fried fish 
is delicately flavored and a small salad bar offers a range of 
greens and garnishes- Cuisine has been more varied and the 
quality more consistent under the restaurant's new manage- 
ment. Wine & beer. Mon thru Sat 11-8:30, Closed Sun. 
Moderate, MC, V. ® 

[-^[^Barn Door, 2140 N. Grant, Odessa (337-4142^ 
KR^/This is Odessas oldest and most reliable restaurant. 
['^/''^Large portions, cheese rounds, and fresh hot bread are 
served before the meal, and then prime rib. Mexican food, 
or breaded shrimp are piled on the plates. The kind of place 
to take parents for a birthday or anniversarv. Bar. Mon thru 
Sat 11-11. Closed Sun. Moderate. Cr, ®' 



Send general enter- 
tainment listings to: 



ludvlh Rigler. 
1700 Esperanza, McAllen 78501 



THEATER 
Touring 

Pan American University Little Theater, Pan American 
University. Edinburg (381-3586K At 8. S3-S5, ® 
JULY 1 & 2: Veronica's Room. 



MUSEUMS 

Hidalgo County Historical Museum, 121 E, Mclntyre, Edin- 
burg (383-69111, The white stucco building on the court- 
house square was the county's first jail and today contains 
artifacts of the Valley's cultural and historical roots. 
Treasures and essentials of the early Indians. Spanish set- 
tlers, and American ranchers have been organized into ex- 
hibits The General Store. Mercantile Building, and Adobe 
Home of Old Town recreate the early boom years with win- 
dows full of turn-of-the-century memorabilia. Tue thru Fri 
9-5. Sun 1-5. Adult Si donation suggested. ® 

Stillman House and Museum, 1300 E. Washington, Browns- 
ville (542-3929), The Brownsville Historical Association has 
restored one of the city's oldest structures, which was also 
the home of the town's founder. The house contains original 
furnishings and memorabilia. Open Mon thru Fri 9-noon k 
2-5. Sun 3-5, Closed Sat. Gen adm Si, children free. ® 



SPORTS 
Charter Boats 

Cruise Ship America. Tarpon Hole Fishing Pier, Port Isabel 
(943-31911. New venture offers sightseeing cruises at 10 
(adults S7, children S4', dinner cruises at 6 (S25 includes 
prime rib buffet), and night cruises at 10 p.m. (SlO) around 
the Laguna Madre. Available 7 days. Enjoyable if the 
weather is good but lacks the historical narration the 
brochure promises. 

Isabella Queen, 6201 Padre Blvd. South Padre Island 
(943-7893). Authentic small steamboat complete with red 
paddlewheel and gingerbread sightseeing deck offers two- 
nour cruises around the Laguna Madre. Three departures 
daily. Dinner and moonlight cruises also offered with live 
entertainment. Bar. Mon thru Sat. Call for reservations. Cr. 



EVENTS 

Fourth of July Failta Cookoff, Miller Park. 2200 S. Main, 
next to airport, McAllen (682-5563), Now in its eighth year 
the cookoff promises to be bigger than ever, with chicano 
groups Mazz and Los Mojicos sharing the bandstand with 
Valley C&W favorites the Newton Brothers and Bo Garza & 
the South Texas Wailers. Games and races for the whole 
family along with the Crazy Cookin' Contest (at 3) and miles 
of fajitas. July 3. At noon. Adults S3: children under 4 feet, 
free. ® 

Fourth of July Festivities, Isia Blanca Park, South Padre 
Island (943-6433 or 943-2092), Picnicking, beach games, 
regatta, and fireworks at dusk. Free, ©Undetermined. 

ART 

Institutions 

McAllen International Museum, Nolana & Bicentennial Blvd 
(682-1564). Opens July 2: America's Space Truck — the Space 
Shuttle. Opens July 12: contemporary art by Bruno An- 
drade. Tue thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. Free. ® 

Fine Crafts 

Barbara dc Matamoros, Alvarado Obreg6n 40. four blocks 
south of International Bridge, Matamoros. Mexico (25058). 
Elegant pink stucco estate houses Sergio Bustamante origi- 
nals anci other collectibles from the interior of Mexico. Up- 
stairs are Barbara's own label caftans and clothing. Also per- 
fume and watch boutiques. Mon thru Sat 9-6, ®VariaDle. 

POINTS OF INTEREST 

Gladys Porter Zoo, Ringgold & 6th, Brownsville (546-2177). 
A 31-acre oasis, dedicated to the preservation of endangered 
species, where animals live in barless habitats while flower- 
ing and native plants abound. Frequent births at the 
Children's Zoo. which houses the newborn animals, confirm 
that many rare creatures have found a happy home in South 
Texas. C^en 7 days 10 til an hour before dusk. Gen adm S3, 
students 52, children Si. ® 

ON THE TOWN 

Austin Street Inn, 1110 Austin St, McAllen (687-7703). Enter 
the leaded glass saloon doors into a parlor of exposed brick 
and dark varnished woods, where you'll find an eclectic 
crowd of bankers and students crammed into what used to 
be a part of the ice plant next door. In the shadow of 
McAIIen's only skyscraper, Austin Street fills up at happy 
hour as downtown McAllen clears out. The only sour note 
on a recent visit was the sound system, which was tuned into 
a local AM station, commercials and all. For that we could 
have stayed in our car and bought a six-pack. Open Mon 
thru Wed 4-midnight, Thur thru Sat til 2, Closed Sun. No 
cover. Cr. ® 

Blanca White's Matamoros Long Bar, 49 Alvarado Obregon, 
three blocks south of the International Bridge, Matamoros 
(21859). Delightful and zany, with hats and umbrellas hang- 
ing from the ceiling, Blanca White's boasts crowds that are 
rivaling the legendary ones of its previous incarnation as 
Carlos and Charlie's. Gigantic margaritas make the neon 
beer signs and memorabilia from the Republic seem pretty 
interesting and tasty food and good tapes ranging from 
Beatles to new wave keep this the best night spot around 
even without a dance floor. Open 7 days noon-1. Inexpen- 
sive. No cover. Cr. ® 

Celebration, 1005 Nolana, McAllen (631-4561). Low key, 
high tech, and live piano music are hard to come by in the 
teen-oriented Valley bar scene, and so we have come to 
value Celebration's backdrop of live and recorded jazz and 
sophisticated surroundings. The evening drink menu 
features hors d'oeuvres and 270 drir\k concoctions including 
our favorites, the cool melon daiquiris. Not to be missed is 
the Sunday champagne brunch, a feast of prime rib and 
shameless deserts. Two-for-one happy hour every day til 9, 
Lunch Tue thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Tue thru Fri 5-10, Sat 
6-mtdnight. Charnpagne brunch Sun 11:30-2. Closed Sun & 
Mon. No cover. Cr. ® 

La Posada Hotel, 100 N. Main, McAllen (686-5411), Slip 
into the cool stucco haven of La Posada's piano bar on a hot 
Valley afternoon and it's easy to understand why the 
venerable La Posada lives on. As pianist Don Cardenas 
tickles the ivories, happy hour easily turns into an evening 
of relaxation, while upstairs the disco crowd battles it out in 
the Ruby Red, Sun thru Thur 11-10, Fri & Sat 11-midnight. 
No cover. Cr. ® 

Louie's Backyard, 2205 Ling. South Padre Island (945-6406). 
No trip to the island is complete without a visit to this ever 
popular establishment. The choice for dinner is easy since a 
prime rib and seafood buffet is all that is offered. But food 
is only part of Louie's appeal - whether from dockside or up 
in the new Key Largo Club, there is no better place to appre- 
ciate an island sunset. Accompanied by his own acoustic 
guitar, vocalist Gordon Carroll makes Louie's even belter. 
Open 7 days (bar 4-midnight, restaurant 5-11). Moderate. 
No cover. Cr. ® 

Resaca Club, Fort Brown Hotel, 1900 E. Elizabeth, 
Brownsville (546-2201). The red velvet decor and brass ac- 
cents give this club a plush look that explains its reputation 
as the place to go for a night on the town. Las Vegas-style 
acts and an interesting menu keep the place packed with an 
eclectic but dressy crowd. Bar. Reservations suggested. 
Entertainment Mon thru Sat at 9 & 11. Bar 5-1. Dinner 7 
days 6-midnight, Cr. Moderate. ® 

Trevii^o's, 30 Virreyes, near the International Bridge. 
Reynosa (21444), With the favorable exchange rate Reynosa 
is once again bustling with tourist activity. There is still no 
better place to trade noise in the streets for tranquility and 
a frozen drink than at this institution. Sink back into the 



CHERRYLL WALZEL 
SERVES UNFORGETTABLE CARATS. 



V^lzels 

In the Saks Fashion Center Houston 713/627-7495 
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"^The armadillo gets 
no respect from 
Texans. I'm going to 
change that? 



-James Michener 




Having brought vividly to life 
the heritage and history of such 
diverse locales as Hawaii, the 
Chesapeake and Outer Space, 
James Michener is now one and a 
half years deep into research for 
yet another blockbuster. The 
object of his scrutiny: Tfexas. 

People recently accompanied 
Michener on his Lone Star wan- 
derings — visiting dance halls, 
bouncing down riverbeds in 
a pickup and even hunkering 
down at the state's only armadillo 
farm. Promising that one of tlie 
creatures will figure promin- 
ently in his novel. Michener told 
People. "The fact that they are so 
visibly ancient and that they have 
migrated north from Mexico be- 



comes related to everything I'm 
writing about!' 

Sitting down with notables 
and gathering firsthand their 
inner thoughts, hopes and inten- 
tions is one of the many things 
People does uncommonly well. 
It's also one of the many reasons 
more than 20.8 million up-and- 
comers enthusiastically reach for 
People week eifter week. 

Source: 1982 SMRO: {audience adjuslcd to rvflect 175.000 
circulation increase). 

Journalism as intriguing as 
the whole hiunan race. 



I IS (Time Inc. 





RIO GRANDE VALLEY 



SAN ANTONIO 



black leather chairs to be pampered by attentive waiters 
while the lull of the indoor waterfall takes you away from 
it all. Open 7 days 9-1. No cover. Cr. (g) 

RESTAURANTS 

Che's, La Borde House. 601 E. N4ain. Rio Grande City 
(4S7-«288). The restoration of the landmark Ringgold Hotel 
as La Borde House has been one of the most talked-about 
Valley events and its new restaurant gives boarders no 
reason to stray from this New Orleans-like place. Regional 
touches emerge in the menu-so/sc with chopped and fried 
green tomatoes appears in both the enchiladas con tomatilhs 
and in the cilantro chicken. Though the steaks were hearty 
and tender, it is the salads and appetizers that make Che's 
stand apart - our chef 's salad was served in a pretty basket 
of baked bread dough. And though the crunch in the fried 
ice cream is Rice Krispies, a meal here is worth the drive. 
Lunch Sun thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-9, 
Fri it Sat til 10. Bar til midnight. Reservations suggested. In- 
expensive to moderate. Cr. (s) 

The Executive, 1500 N. 23rd, McAIlen (686-5541t, New 
wood accents on the outside and more seating on the inside 

?;ive the Executive a classier look and mean no more waiting 
or the butter-tender steaks, fresh seafood, and fast, gener- 
ous lunches. Entries are now available in reduced portions 
and the sandwiches come with homemade potato chips. 
Leave room for the banana or strawberry icebox pies. Bar. 
Mon thru Fri 11-2 & 5-10. Sat 5-10. Closed Sun. Moderate. 
Cr. CS) 

Fisherman's Inn, north side of Texas Hwy 100, Port Isabel 
(943-9983). Mercedes and rusted surfers' vans parked outside 
this low-slung concrete-block restaurant indicate the mixed 
clientele inside that doesn't look twice at the worn Formica 
once the platters of seafood arrive. The daily all-you-can-eat 
fish or shrimp specials are among the Island's tastiest, and 
evening meals, served by Peggy the singing waitress, who 
belts it out to the jukebox, are long on local color and fun. 
Beer. Open 7 days 5 a.m. -midnight. Inexpensive to 
moderate. N. ® 

The Hot Biscuit and HB's Bar & Grill, 1105 Expv 83. Har- 
lingen (428-3030). The garish aqua outside is subdued inside 
by prints, plants, and attractive natural wood. Half of the 
building is a 24-hour restaurant (the Hot Biscuit) and the 
other half is a cozy bar and grill (HB's). In between, the 
kitchen turns out first-rate food - homemade biscuits, meat 
loaf, chicken-fried steaks, omelets, and gourmet ham- 
burgers, and there is also an inviting salad bar. HB's menu 
adds fried cheese, potato skins, and other appetizers. Bar. 
The Hot Biscuit open 7 days 24 hours. HB's open 7 days 
4-midnight. Inexpensive. Cr. No checks. ® 
Lavio's, 2474 Boca Chica Blvd, Brownsville (546-4636). 
Competition is stiff in the Mexican food business here, but 



Lavio's continues to hold its own with a New Mexico-style 
dining room and accomplished kitchen. The menu offers 
many variations on lacos and enchiladas as well as alambres 
and tacos al carbon. Strolling mariachis are a lively weekend 
addition. Bar. Optn 7 days 11-2:30 k 5-9:30. Inexpensive to 
moderate. Cr. ® 

rp^^l-* Bistro, 709 N. 10th, McAIIen (682-3419). Enter 
K^^'^through the rear of Sahadi's gourmet food store for 
['^'intimate dinners from an eclectic international menu. 
K We were pleased with our selection of wine-marinated 
lamb al vino and veal scallops in a delicate Marsala sauce, 
and were happy to find a few favorite entrees from the 
popular luncn menu - tabooli salad, spinach pie, and the 
cheese and fruit trays are appetizers at night. For dessert try 
delicious baklava, cannoli. or amaretto cheesecake. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-3:00. Dinner Tue thru Sal 
5:30-10:30. Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. ® 

Lone Star Restaurant and Lounge, 1 .5 miles west on Business 
Hwy 83. Harlingen (412-8002). Manicured lawn, palms, and 
ebony trees surround the patio of this converted home and 
lend a picnic appeal that fits the house barbecue specialties. 
Coleslaw and potato salad are creamy accompaniments to 
the thick chunks of savory meat and hefty slices of fresh 
bread. The best new entry on the long list of Valley barbecue 
houses, this one is definitely worth seeking out. Bar. Open 
7 days 11-10. Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. ® 

/ Meson del Colorado, Av Miguel Aleman. one 
Kf^/ block right of the International Bridge, Reynosa 
['^^(27979). White stucco walls, light blue carpel, wicker 
K furniture, and greenery make Reynosa's newest restaurant 
its most elegant. We began our meal with creamy asparagus 
soup which we followed with camarones a la brocheta - 
gigantic butterflied shrimp grilled in garlic butter - and 
pechuga parmesano - chicken breast in a tasly cheese sauce. 
The owner says his meats are ordered stateside so T-bones 
and filet mignon are certified tender. All orders are served 
with platters of fried onion rings and retried beans. Bar. 
Open 7 days 8-11. Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. ® 

Rico's, Porfirio Diaz Sur 585. two blocks south of the mar- 
ket, Reynosa (22315). If you thought all Mexican food was 
heavy and greasy, try Rico's, plain and spotlessly clean, with 
a menu that includes crawfish and bluefish. Tell your waiter 
"sin cebolla " or your generous shrimp, oyster, or crabmeat 
cocktail will be engulfed in chopped onions. Baked and 
stuffed red snapper, though served modestly wrapped in its 
aluminum foil baking pouch, reveals a stuffing of oysters, 
shrimp, and crab and no breading. The filet roll is a strip of 
bass rolled around the same delicious filling, which is then 
browned in a light batter and served in homemade tomato 
sauce. Main courses are accompanied by family-style plat- 
ters of onion rings, retried beans, french fries, and boliUos. 
Bar. Open 7 days U-10. Inexpensive. N. 




A SANDERS QUALITY BOOT. ..HANDMADE OF FINE, GENUINE CALF LEATHER. STYLE 7R38 
WESTMOOR BOOTMAKERS. P.O. BOX 2647, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 76101 



This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Casa del Taco, 1120 Houston. McAllen (no phone). With a 
menu successfully imported from Mexico City, this new ven- 
ture has transcended its fast-food environment. Onion soup 
and tortilla soup are tasty but should be ordered only by the 
truly hungry — all dinners come with a bowl of cilantro- 
flavored beans, tortilla chips, and three varities of pico de 
gallo. Main dishes include the Yucatin staple chicken pibil 
(shredded barbecued chicken tacos). tacos al puerco (shred- 
ded pork), and fajita tacos al carbon - all served in soft corn 
tortillas. "The enchiladas are prepared mole style with white 
cheese. The side dish of whole green onions is a tradition 
from the interior of Mexico as are the deserts of flan and 
arroi con leche (rice pudding with cinnamon and raisins). 
Beer. Open 7 days 11-10. Inexpensive. Cr. 



SAN ANTONIO 



Send general enter- 
tainment listings to; 
Send club 

listings to: 



Barbara Labatt. 212 W. Summit 
San Antonio 78212 
On the Town. Box 12337 
San Antonio 78212 



THEATER 
Touring 

Carver Community Cultural Center, 226 N. Hackberry 

(299-7211). Fri & Sat at 8, Sun al 3. Donation requested. 
JULY 22 THRU 31: Back Alley Tales - musical about a 
minstrel club owner in New Orleans trying to survive the 
Depression. 

Majestic Performing Arts Center, 212 E. Houston 

(226-9291). 

JULY 12 THRU 17: Peter Pan- musical starring Karyn 
Cole as Peter and Rip Taylor as Captain Hook. Tue thru 
Fri at 8. Sat at 2 & 8. Sun at 2 & 7:30. Call for prices. 

Resident 

Attic Two Theater, Trinity University. 715 Stadium Or 
(736-8515). Fri & Sat at 8:15. July 31 & Aug 7 at 2:30, S8. 
JULY 22 THRU AUG 13: Masterpieces - historic drama 
about the Bronte family by Arthur Bicknell. 

Cameo Theatre, 1123 E. Commerce (224-9988). Fri k Sat at 
8 & 10. Cabaret-style revues. Call for reservations. S6. (2) 
Comedy Club, World of Sports Complex, 12727 IH lOW at 
Dezavala Rd (692-3443). Wed thru Sun at 8:30, also Fri k 
Sat at 10:45, Stand-up comics, and be advised that some oi 
the humor is a little blue. Amateur night Tue at 8:30. Reser- 
vations requested. $3-S6 depending on night. ® 
Maddux Theatre, Incarnate Word College, £. Hildebrand k 
Broadway (828-7500). Thur thru Sat at 8, July 24 at 3. S4. ® 

JULY 14 THRU 23: Madame Louise -farce set in 19405 

England by Vernon Sylvane. 
Point Theatre, six miles west of Kerrville on Texas Hwy 39 
in Ingram (1-367-5121). Wed thru Sat at 8:30. Adults $5, 
children S4. ® 

JULY 6 THRU 16: Arsenic and Old Lace. 

JULY 27 THRU AUG 13: Guys and Dolls. 



MUSIC 
Classical 

JULY 22 THRU 24: Kerrville Summer Music Festival, 

Municipal Aud. Main St, Kerrville and Quiet Valley Ranch, 

9 miles south of Kerrville on Texas Hwy 16 (896-3800). 
Varied classical performances with instrumental and vocal 
soloists, trio, quartet, and chamber music, a puppet theater, 
and more. Fri noon-10. Sat 10 a.m. -10 p.m.. Sun 1 p.m.- 

10 p.m. Daytime performances at Municipal Aud, evening 
performances at ranch. Gen adm three-day tickets $24.95: 
children under 19, S12.S0: individual tickets Si -S7. Campii\g 
available. ® 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

JULY 9: Trinity University Community Orchestra, Laurie 
Aud. 715 Stadium Dr (736-8211). Pops conceri. Domenick 
Sattarelli, conductor. At 8. S4. ® 

Brown Bag Days, various locations (299-3132). Musical 
groups perform in downtown parks. Bring a lunch. Each 
Wed at Main Plaza (Main k Commerce), each Thur at 
Alamo Plaza (Alamo k Houston). July 22 at Crockett Park 
(N. Main & Cypress). At 11:45. Free. ® 
Fiesta Noche del Rio, Arneson River Theater. La Villita, S. 
Presa 4t Villita (226-4651). Mexican entertainment with fla- 
menco dancers, singers, and mariachis. Each Tue. Fri k Sat 
at 8:30 thru Aug. Adults $4; children 6 thru 12, $1; children 
under 6, free, ® 

Funtier Nights, Villita Assembly Hall. 400 Villita (226-6662). 
Barbershop harmony by the Chordsmen and jazz by Chuck 
Reilly's Alamo City Jazz Band. July 20 thru Aug 31. Each 
Wed: food al 6:30, show at 8. Gen adm S5; children ages 6 
thru 12. S2; under 6, free. ® 

Tempo '83 Concerts, Arneson River Theater, La Villita, 
S. Presa k Villita (229-3132). Musical entertainment. Sun at 
2 at Plaza Nacional in La Villita. Mon at 7:30 at River 
Theater. Free. ® 



DANCE 

JULY 9: Dance Art/S.A., Carver Community Cultural 
Center. 226 N. Hackberry (299-7211). Modem dance. At 8. 
Donation requested. 

THRU AUG: Ballet Fold6rico de San Antonio, Arneson 
River Theater. La Villita. S. Presa k Villita (299-8610). Each 
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Sun at 8. Adults $3; 
under 6, free. ® 



children under 12, Si. 50; children 



SPORTS 
Baseball 

San Antonio Dodgers, V. J. Keefe Field, 2600 Cincinnati 
(434-9311). July 1: Midland. July 9 thru 13: Shreveport. July 
14 thru 18: Tulsa, Mon thru Sat at 7, Sun at 6. $2-$4, ® 

Pentathlon 

Pentathlon National Championships, various locations. Fort 
Sam Houston, N. New Braunfels & Stanley (221-4816; 
221-4732). One of the competitions that determine the US 
World Team. July 2 thru 5. Sat at 8 a.m.: women's & junior 
mens riding (Fort Sam stable) & senior men's fencing 
(Roadrunner Recreation Center). Sun at 8 a.m.: mens riding 
(stable) k women's & junior men's fencing (Roadrunner 
Center). Mon at 7:45 a.m.: shooting (Pershing Pistol Range). 
At 6:30 p.m.: swimming (Aquatic Center. Williams Rd & 
Binz-Engleman). Tue at 9 a.m.: running (Aquatic Center). 
Free, ® Call ahead. 



EVENTS 

National Women's Political Caucus, Convention Center, 
Market & S. Alamo (Austin phone: 1-474-1798). Prominent 
political office-holders and seekers join in varied workshops 
and forums devoted to political and women's issues. July 8 
thru 10. S20-S45. ® 



FOR CHILDREN 

Learning About Learning Workshops, 411 E. Mulberry 
(736-28151, July 11 thru 22 (Mon thru Fri): art as sensory ex- 
ploration (for ages 4 thru 6: 5100). July 11 thru 22 (Mon, 
Wed & Fri) at 9: exploring nonverbal expression in art (for 
parents and children aged 18 months thru 3 years; 575). July 
& Aug: individual art projects (for all ages by appointment). 
Tuition varies, ® 

Witte Museum Summer School, Witte Museum, 3801 Broad- 
way (226-5544). July 11 thru 21 at 9: colors, patterns, and 
textures in nature (for ages 5 thru 7: 580). July 18 thru 28 at 
9: interdisciplinary study of geology, archeology, natural 
history, and history (for ages 8 thru 10: S80). July 25 thru 28 
at 9: predatory birds and their conservation (for ages 12 thru 
14: S45), ® 



MUSEUMS 

Buckhom Hall of Horns, 600 Lone Star Blvd (226-8301). Nat- 
ural history museum with exhibits of Texas wildlife. Curiosi- 
ties include a ceiling of deer antlers, chairs made of horns, 
and rattlesnake rattle designs. Open 7 days 9:30-5. Gen adm 
31,50; children ages 6 thru 11, 75c; under 6. free. ® 

Institute of Texan Cultures, southeast corner. HemisFair 
Plaza, Durango & IH 37 (226-7651). Museum displays con- 
tributions of ethnic groups to Texan heritage. Thru July: 30 
regional Mexican-Indian costumes. Thru July 12: display of 
University of Texas' Gutenberg Bible (printed circa 1455). 
Sat & Sun all day: self-guided tours witn treasure maps and 
prizes (for ages 11 & under). Continuing films Tue thru Sun: 
To Fly (at 11), Faces and Places of Texas (at 2). and The 
Texas Governor's Mansion (at 3:30). Open Tue thru Sun 
9-5. Free, I® 

Museum of Transportation, HemisFair Plaza, S. Alamo & 
Durango (226-5544). Houses a collection of classic cars, a 
World War I Jenny biplane, rickshaw, and model train. Tue 
thru Sun 10-5, Gen adm 52; under 12. $1; everybody free 
Sat & Sun 10-noon. ® 

Witte Museum, 3801 Broadway (226-5544). Local and nat- 
ural history museum. Thru summer: artifacts of the North 
American Plains Indian. New exhibit: Texas dinosaurs of 65 
million years ago. Includes skulls, skeletons, and a tricera- 
tops dinosaur being assembled by museum staff. Opens July 
30: exhibit on the history of the Witte and its future goals. 
Thru July: 1983 Fiesta gowns. July 9: weaving demonstration 
(noon-4). Workshops: July 10 & 24 at noon; native Amer- 
ican artifacts discussed and examined. July 17 at 2: snakes. 
July 23 at 2; Native American storytelling, July 27 at 12:15: 
dinosaur tour. Open Storage: visitors can see permanent col- 
lection holdings researched and catalogued by curators. Tue 
thru Sun 10-5. Gen adm 52; under 12, Si: everybody free 
Sat & Sun 10-noon. (See also For Children.) ® 



ART 

Institutions 

Carver Community Cultural Center, 226 N. Hackberry 
(299-7211). July 15 thru 31: constructed pieces and paintings 
by Tony Villejo. Thru July 10: collaga boxes by John Shown. 
Mon thru Fri 8-4:30. 

McNay Art Institute, 6000 N. New Braunfels (824-5368). 
Many delightful nooks and crannies are found in this expan- 
sive Spanish-style former residence that has been added to 
and embellished. Permanent collection includes post- 
Impressionist French and contemporary American paintings 
and sculpture. Don't miss the new wing for European and 
American prints. Thru July 31; works by Max Weber, early 
American modernist. Slew exhibit: sculpture from perma- 
nent collection. Guided gallery tours by appointment. In- 
terior courtyard invites meditation and quiet conversation. 
Tue thru Sat 9-5. Sun 2-5. Free. 

San Antonio Art Institute, 6000 N. New Braunfels (824- 
0531), Thru summer: sculptural, free-standing, and func- 
tional books by Texas artists. Mon thru Fri 9-4, Sat til noon. 
Free. ® 
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The Caymans 




Most who come 
have come before. 
Those who haven't wish they Hiad. 

Grand Cayman. Cayman Brae. Little Cayman. 

In the tranquil Western Caribbean, where the weather is near 
perfect year-round. Only an hour's flight from Miami. A little longer 
from Houston. 

Still a British Crown Colony with the English traditions. A place 
to relax in a congenial, uncrowded environment. 

The longest unbroken white sand beaches in the Caribbean. 
An incredible undersea wonderland for snorkelers and divers. Tennis. 
Advantageous duty-free shopping. 

Beautiful oceanf ront apartments, ideal for families and couples, 
may be rented at modest cost for a few days or weeks. Comfortable 
hotels. Plush clubs. Luxurious villas. 

Our attractive brochure will help explain why so many who 
come, come back. For your copy write or call 30S-444-65S1. 



Ci^nian Islands 
Department of Tourism 

2:50 Catalonia Ave., Coral Gables. FL 3313 



Lose weight... shape up... 

while you 




vacation! 

Enjoy a fabulous, fun-filled, 
away-from-lt-all vacation at this 
great lakeside spa while you 
safely lose up to a pound a day. 
For as little as $53 a day, you 
get everything. ..room, meals, 
exercise classes, jacuzzi, pools 
and all activities. 

Our proven, medically super- 
vised reducing regimen, now in 
its 20th year, has successfully 
helped thousands of overweight 
persons get slimmer, trimmer, 
and feel better. 

It's America's best reducing 
spa value. Call or write for a 
free color brochure. 
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Bermuda Inn 

1705 QUINLAN PARK RD. • AUSTIN, TEXAS 78732 
(800) 252-9324, toll free in Texas or (51 2) 266-2444 
OR CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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San Antonio Mufcum of Art, 200 W. Jones (226-5544). 
Museum in renovated brewery features American fine and 
decorative arts with an emphasis on Texas. New exhibits of 
photographic portfolios, contemporary Texas art. and 
works by construct Ivist artists, photographic portfolios by 
Paul Caponigro, Paul Strand, Geoff Winningham. and 
Minor White. Reinstallation of Spanish Colonial art. Opens 
July 10: abstract expressionist works by Hofmann, Rotnko, 
de Kooning, and Kline. Orientation Gallery with touch wall 
and educational games. Take a two-mile spin on the 1913 
trolley from the museum to the Pearl Brewery (fare included 
in admission to Witte. Museum of Art, or Museum of 
Transportation). Tue thru Fri at 11 & 2:30, Sat k Sun at 
10:30, 11:30, 1 fc 3. Open Tue thru Sun 10-5. Gen adm $2; 
under 12, $1, except everybody free Sat & Sun 10-noon. ® 
UTSA Gallery, Arts BIdg, IH 10 k Loop 1604W (691-4391). 
July 5 thru Aug S: clay exhibit by seven Texan ceramists (see 
also Touts). July 10 at 6: gallery talk by Steve Reynolds. 
Mon thru Fri 12:30-4:30. ® 

Galleries 

Artists' Alliance, 104 Losoya (227-1950). Juried competition 
of public art proposals for San Antonio. Tue llu'u Sun 
10-6. ® 

Objects Gallery, 4010 Broadway (826-8996). July 1 thru 6: 
mixed-media paintings by Michele Amateau and ceramics by 
Betty Woodman. Also ceremonial masks from Mexico. July 
8 thru Aug: survey of Texas ceramic art (see also Touts). 
Mon thru Sat 10-5. ® Side entrance. 
Sol del Rio, 1020 Townsend (828-5555). Ceramics show with 
works by Susan and Steven Kemenyffy, David Chohlis, 
Nancy Pawel, Bob Harloff, Elotse Stoker, and others. Mon 
thru Sat 10-5:30. ®Ground floor. 

Fine Crafts 

CreaHvc Arts Gallery, 216 North Star Mall. San Pedro & 
Loop 410 (342-6659). Functional and sculptural pottery 
forms by Scott Miles and Robin Bastien. Mon thru Fri 10-9, 
Sat 10-6. 

La VUlita, S. Presa & Villita. This peaceful village of 19th- 
century houses in the center of downtown is full of arts and 
crafts shops. Open 7 days 10-5. Free. ® 
Southwest Craft Center and Ursultnc Gallery, 300 Augusta 
(224-1848) and Gallery, 420 Villita (222-0926). The restored 
limestone and caliche convent built in 1651 contains studios, 
classes, lunchroom, and gallery. Mon thru Fri 10-4, Sat 
10-3. La Villita: Mon thru Sat 10-6, Sun noon-6. Free. 



OUTE>OORS 

Botanical Center, Funston PI & N. New Braunfels (821-5115). 



Marigolds, zinnias, and celosia in bloom at the hilltop 
center. July 16 at 9:30 a.m.: tour of formal gardens (annuals, 
herbs, roses) by area's horticulturist. Open Wed thru Sun 
9-6. Gen adm SI. 25: children under 14, 50c; children under 
3, free. ® 

Brackcnridsc Park, entrances at Mulberry & N. St. Mary's, 
Tuleta k Broadway, and 950 E. Hildebrand (299-3000). 
Over 400 acres with something for everyone: zoo, driving 
range, golf course, bridle paths, miniature railroad, sky ride, 
paddle boats, and picnic areas. Stone bridges arch over 
aquatic gardens in the Sunken Garden. Very crowded on 
weekends. Park open 7 days 24 hours. Sunken Garden open 
dawn-11 p.m. Free. ® 

Friedrich Park, 10 miles northwest of San Antonio, IH lOW 
k Heuermann Rd (299-3211). Park of over two hundred 
acres with walking trails that range from easy to rugged, plus 
a trail for the handicapped. Brochure available oMcribing 
plant life. Wed thru Sun 9-5. Free. ® Variable. 

W. W. McAUUter Park, 13103 Jones-Maltsberger (299-3121). 
Large park with four and a half miles of hiking trail. Over- 
night camping areas must be reserved. Open 7 days 8 
a.m. -10 p.m. Free. ® 



POINTS OF INTEREST 

The Alamo, Alamo Plaza (222-1693). Founded in 1718 by 
the Franciscans, bought by the state in 1883. and restored 
beginning in 1913. the mission is famous as the last stand of 
heroes in the war for Texas independence from Mexico. 
Named for the grove of cottonwood trees in which il stood. 
Mon thru Sal 9-5:30. Sun 10-5:30. Free. ® 

Market Square, W, Commerce k Santa Rosa (299-8600). 
Modeled after the market in Guadalajara, El Mercado is full 
of shops and atmosphere. Drive-in farmer's market has fresh 

firoduce everyday. July 4 noon-midnight: patriotic fiesta. 
uly30 noon-midnight: gordita cookoff. Sat 1-7: liveTejano 
music (July 24: Laura Canales). Tue at noon: Ballet 
Folklorico de Navarro. Every Thur at noon: Danz America. 
All events free. Open daily 10-6, ® Variable. 

Rjvcrwalk/Paseo del Rio, downtown (227-4262). Three 
miles of pedestrian walks twist and turn below street level 
along the San Antonio River with gardens, shops, cafes, and 
nightclubs lining each side. Open 7 days 24 hours. Free. ® 
Via ramp on W. Crockett across from La Mansi6n del Rio 
Hotel, ramp at Casa Rio restaurant k comer of N. Presa k 
river, or elevators at Hilton Palacio del Rio Hotel. Marriott 
Hotel k Hyatt Regency. 

San Antonio Missions. Built by Franciscans in the 18th cen- 
tury, the missions sought to educate and convert the Indians 
and act as outposts of Spanish civilization. They still main- 
tain an air of rugged pioneer spirit. Adm to one mission: 



adults $1, children 50c. Ticket for all four missions S2, 
available at any of the missions. 

Mission Concepd6n, 807 Mission Rd (532-3158). 
The solid stone building with its four-foot-thick 
walls is the oldest unrestored church structure in 
the United States. Open 7 days 9:30-5:30. 

Mission San Francisco de la Espada, Espada Rd 
(627-2064). Surviving are the stone chapel, 
cloisters, convent, and foundations of other dwell- 
ings. The nearby acequia. built in 1720, is the 
oldest usable irrigation system in the country. 
Open 7 days 9:30-5:30. 

Mission San lose, 6539 San Jose (922-2731). 
Restored by the WPA, the buildings and beautiful 
grounds of the Queen of the Missions provide the 
best understanding of the size and plan of a mission 
enclosure, Rosa's Window is an exceptional exam- 
ple of the art of stone-carving. Open 7 days 9:30-6. 
Adults 50(1, children 25c. ® 

Mission San Juan Capistrano, Graf Rd (532-3154). 
The compound contains a number of reconstructed 
buildings as well as ruins. The stone chapel has a 
two-tiered bell tower over its unusual side en- 
trance. Open 7 days 9:30-5:30. 

San Antonio Zoo, 3903 N. St. Mary's (734-7183). In a former 
limestone quarry with luxuriant vegetation. New 
playground with concrete animals and Everglades area with 
birds, reptiles, and alligator pool. Saturday entertainment at 
Visitor's Center at 1 (July 16: jazz, tap. and acrobatic dance. 
July 23: St. Mary's Boys Choir. July 30: traditional mountain 
doggers). Sat k Sun at 2 & 3:45: elephant show. Call about 
birthday party package for children (minimum $30 for 10 
children). Open 7 days 9:30-6. Gen adm $3; senior citizens 
Sl.50; children under 12. Si; children under 3. free, ® 
Spanish Governor's Palace, 105 Military Plaza (224-0601). 
Colonial seat of Spanish government. 'The restored adobe 
residence boasts thick walls, broad beams, and brick ovens. 
Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 10-5. Adults 50c; children under 14, 
25<t; children under 7, free. ® 



ON THE TOWN 

Alexander's, 3422 N. St. Mary's (732-2310). Can a bar and 
cafe with wall-to-wall carpeting and Ms. Pac-Man actually 
have a Blues Thursday every week without running the risk 
of somebody eating the towel dispensers? Can good jazz be 
played regularly in a place with windows? W^at does reggae 
nave to do with jogging? Which is better for you: alcohol, 
rock 'n' roll, or pool? The results are still coming in. We'll let 
you know. Watch for Alexander's annual jazz festival the 
Fourth of July weekend. Food served 11-10. Live music Wed 



CX)ME. PLAY WHERE GODS HAVE WALKED. 




Spend your vacation in the 
land of the gods. Walk 
annong our pine covered 
mountains. Sail and fish our 
lake. Ski Sierra Blanca in the winter 
and enjoy horse racing at Ruidoso 
Downs all summer. It's all waiting 
for you at the Inn of the Mountain 
Gods. Along with gourmet 
restaurants, a lively night club, 
tennis and a championship golf 

R!5fl9fi)2tlDfSU»n0(afDIUS 




course. Don't settle for an ordinary 
vacation. Come spend it in the land 
of the gods. 

1-505-257-5141 or. toll-free. 1-800-545-9011 
Box 259. Mescalero/Ruidoso. New Mexico 88340 



lnn^th« 

Come. Play where gods have walked. 
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thru Mon, Clyde Kimsey DJs Tue. Open Mon thru Fri 11-2, 
Sal k Sun 4-2, Cover Sl-$3. MC. V. CD 
The Beauregard, 320 Beauregard (223-1386). A bar for alt 
seasons. The winter atmosphere that one musician described 
as "intimate" gives way to an outdoor summer scene which 
could be described phlegmatically as 'expansive.' What it 
boils down to is this: If you want to find out who's playing, 
just cruise down S. Alamo on a weekend night. Kitchen of- 
fers gutbomb to gourmet until 9 (at least) so you can eat in 
and drink out, or vice versa. Open Mon thru Thur 
11-midnight, Fri & Sat 11-2. Sun 4-midnight. Cover for live 
entertainment. N. (S) 

Boehler's Garden, 326 E. Josephine (227-1167). New manage- 
ment is often anathema to an old bar. Hardly the case here, 
where they just took away the sailfish and painted a new sign 
that says "Open since 1890." They didn't take down the one 
that says it was '86, though. Hell, the freeway missed it. 
Gravity ignores it. Sometimes it's so quiet in here you can 
hear the phone ring. 'Hello? . . . Jim wno7 . . . No, he's not 
here." Kitchen Mon thru Thur 11-7. Fri & Sat til 9. Open 
Mon thru Sat H-2. Sun noon-midnight. No cover. N. 
Bogart's, 11541 West Ave at Blanco (349-7160). The last 
word in the more-art-deco-than-thou flap. Bogart's makes 
most bars with pre-war pretensions look like Ray Ellison 
homes. Large menu and live music including some blues and 
rock n' roll Wed thru Sal. Kitchen Sun thru Thur 11-11, Fri 
& Sat til midnight. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. AE, MC, 
V. ® 

Bonham Exchange, 411 Bonham near the Alamo (271-3811). 
The Bonham -giant, complex, and street-<legant — is prin- 
cipally known as "the gay bar near the Alamo." It is also the 
home of one of the city's more sophisticated discos and 
boasts a sporadic but exciting live music scene that bears 
careful watching by new wavers and rock cultists. Open 7 
days 4-2. Cover after 9 Wed thru Sat. Special memberships 
available. N. ® 

Broadway 5050, 5050 Broadway <826-9278). Q: How many 
Alamo Heights residents does it take to screw in a lightbulb? 
A: None; they use neon — at least at this Broadway drinking 
venue. TTie 5050 also offers a full menu (Mon thru Thur 
ll-midnighi. Fri ft Sat 11-1, Sun 6-midnight> and a variety 
of live sounds (Thur. Sat k Sun 9:30-1:30). Old cafeterias 
never die: they just learn to fix margaritas. Open Mon thru 
Sat 11-2. Sun 6-midnight. No cover. N. ® 
Comedy Club. (See Theater: Resident.) 
Cooter Brown's, 7022 Seco Creek, off Loop 1604W near 
UTSA (696-8551). Summer nights in Texas are often so pret- 
ty that you hate to go indoors, even if it's to tie one on and 
rock out. Moon worshippers in the mission city have long 
frequented the beer garden around this established wood 
house that rock built. Kitchen serves lunch and dinner. Live 
bands Thur thru Sat. including Black Rose, the Mo-dels, and 



the Lotions. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Sal 4-2. Closed Sun. 
Cover SI -S3. N. ® But not all areas. 

Durdy Annie's, 96 N.E. Loop 410 at Jones-Maltsberger 
(344-8331). Durdy Annie's features music for those of you 
who would secretly like to trade your Adidas for a pair of 
Florsheim tangerines, who still refer to your car as a "short," 
who never got used to the dry look. Not much room to 
dance, but you'll want to anyway. This narrow, L-shaped 
club is comfortable enou|ih, but it fills up pretty fast. Mon 
thru Fri 4-2, Sat 8-2. Closed Sun. Cover varies, usually 
about 55. Cr, ® 

Durty Nell/s, Hilton Palacio del Rio, 200 S. Alamo, en- 
trance on the Riverwalk also (222-1400), There's no missing 
the Hilton Palacio del Rio. It's that thing that's in the way 
when you take Alamo south out of downtown. Easier to 
miss is nookish Durty Nelly's on the bottom floor. The 
durable formula here includes a pub atmosphere, imported 
liquor and suds, and a sing-along piano player (nightly from 
8:30). This is what fun was like t«fore slam dancing. Open 
7 days noon-l:30. No cover. Cr. 

El Rinc6n, La Mansion del Norte Hotel. 37 N.E. Loop 410 at 
McCullough (341-3535), Dim. plush, and sort of Raymond 
Chandlerish. El Rincon is now home base for two of San An- 
tonio's great ladies of jazz. Local guitarists often speak of 
Polly Harrison s work on seven-string guitar and pedal bass 
(while rolling their eyes and absently fingering their chauf- 
feur's licenses). The expanded roster now includes pianist- 
vocalist Mary Parchman, who always makes it look easy 
(but it's not). Live music Tue thru Sun 5:30-8:30 i 9-1, with 
jam sessions Sun evenings 8:30-12:30. Open 7 days 11-2. No 
cover. Cr. ® 

The Esquire, 153 E. Commerce (222-8507). Suppose you're 
not from here, but you re not a tourist either. 'You've lived 
in big cities before, and you want to get a finger on the pulse 
of this one - a local dish, some of the native lingo, the street 
scene, viewed with eyes and ears open and mouth shut from 
behind a slow beer. A traveler we know recommends an 
afternoon at the Esquire. Not bad . , . not bad. Open 7days 
24 hours. No cover. N. ® 

The Farmer's Daughter, 542 N. W W. White (333-7391). One 
of the oldest western dance halls inside the city limits, the 
Farmer's Daughter caters to an older crowd than that which 
frequents the country discos. Definitely not what Ralph 
Lauren has in mind when he talks about the "spirit of the old 
West." but an excellent place to pick up basic dance steps 
from folks who could do em in their sleep. Wed 6l Thur 
5-midnight. Fri & Sat 5-1, Sun 2-midnight. Closed Mon k 
Tue. Free dances Wed night and Sun 2-8. Variable cover 
other times. N. ® 

Hyatt Regency Hotel, 123 Losoya (222-1234). All the big 
hotels downtown feature oases of respite for refried river- 
walkers, but the Hyatt has it made in the shade. The Land- 



... 




ing, San Antonio's famous dixieland night spot, is now serv- 
ing food and drinks 11:30-8. La Puerta on the river extends 
its happy hour 3-7 and harbors music by the reputable Quin- 
to Sol. The verdant River Terrace in the atrium still has one 
of the coolest piano bars in the city. Landing: open 7 days 
11:30-2 (cover 52.50 evenings). La Puerta: open 7 days 
11:30-2 (no cover). River Terrace: Mon thru Sat 11-12:30, 
Sun noon-12;30 (no cover). Cr. ® 

The Landing. (See Hyatt Regency Hotel.) 
Lerma's, 1602 N. Zarzamora (732-0477). After a lengthy 
search for a conjunto dance hall where you don't get 
searched at the door, we compromised and picked the place 
with the friendliest security guard and the best music. Con- 
junto is a native art form, and Lerma's regularly features ac- 
cordion masters like Juan Ramos and Santiago Jimenez, Jr. 
Break a leg, polka nuts! It ain't fancy, but it's the real thing 
and then some. Wed. Fri. Sat k Sun 8:30-1. Closed Mon k 
Tue. Cover 52-53, N. ® 

Pappy's Party Room, 1502 Bitters Rd (824-0696). A veteran 
of San Antonio's hot and cold rock scene, Pappy's (formerly 
Skipwillys, nee Teen Canteen) was given the benefit of an ex- 
tensive overhaul and cleaning last year. Entertainment in- 
cludes safe-rock by the Mo-dels and the Max (scheduled to 
heal up July, as is Pressure), shock treatment by the Blast 
and the No 2 Dinners, and occasional offerings by bands you 
might not see at all if they didn't play here. Kitchen now 
open for lunch and snacks. Club open 7 days 11 -midnight 
(later on show nights). Call for lineup. Cover varies. N. ® 

P.I-'s. (See Restaurants.) 

St. Mary's Bar & Grille, 3000 N. St. Mary s (736-2776). In the 
days before the McAllister Freeway, the intersection of St. 
Mary's, Woodlawn. and Mistletoe was known for Eddie's Li- 
auor Store (now a private club). El Milagrito Molino. and 
the annual Our Lady of Sorrows Fun-Fest. Many of the older 
buildings stood vacant. Now a new breed of establishment 
is moving in, typified by the attractive St. Mary's with its 
ceiling fans, antique bar. Rock-ola jukebox, and third coast 
menu. Porsches and pickups now park side by side. Live 
music Sat evenings, Kitchen 11-midnighl. Open 7days 11-2. 
No cover. AE, MC, V. ® 

Skit Row, 8755 Wurzbach at Gardendale (694-0355). With 
its tiered sealing and prop-laden stage. Skit Row looks like 
a theater workshop, which it sometimes is. The club adds 
live bluegrass, folk, and mainstream bands (Tennessee 
Valley Authority every Thur) to comedy sketches and magic 
shows by its troupe and guest artists. Call for show times. 
Open Mon thru Sat 3:30-2. Sun 6-2. No cover weeknights; 
S3 weekends: tickets sold for special events. AE, MC, V. ® 
With assistance. 

Texas Dance Hall, 26995 US Hwy 281. north past Loop 1604 
(497-8647). The Moby Dick of country dance halls, the place 
looks like it was designed by some high-tech Paul Bunyan. 
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Reservations required / 2201 Stemmon^ Prepay Dallas, Texas 75jfl7 (214) 748-l2j|^ 
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Good country music (local and national) proliferates here 
whUc tht beer aiid ihoc katlicr diMppMr by Iht carkud. 
Btcr ft tttupi. Open Fri ft Sat S-l onifr. com viriis. N. ® 



RESTAURANTS 

r^gr7 Alamo Cafe, 9714 San Pedro (J41-45261, This 
>^:^^Alamo efficiently and cheerfully delivers generous 
[■^^servings of hearty Tex-Mex in surroundin>5s as bare as a 
l^Fredericksburg Sunday House. A good meal is almost as- 
sured if you avoid the chile relleno with chicken, excessively 
batter-coated and stuffed with chicken so finely minced and 
overcooked that you are tempted to ask for a straw. En- 
chiladas, thickly filled and extravagantly sauced, or 
chalupas, crisp and fresh, please more. The fresh flour tor- 
tiOas atone for much. Bar, Sun thru TiMir 11-11, Kri ft Sat 
HI 1 a.m. Inexpensive. AE, MC, V. <S> 
AJ-Arz LebaneM Food and Steaks, 5137 Fredericksburg at 
Callaghan 1344-2212). Mystical blends of spices, artfully 
prepared meat dishes, rice scented with cinnamon, and egg- 
plant in numerous appetising guises can awaken a sense of 
adventure in one benumbed by too many chicken-fried 
steaks and fried potato skins, Sheikh aimihsht marries meat, 
eggplant, and nuts in a combination fit for the gods, while 
makhha puts beet eggplant, and yogurt together in a more 
mundane but equally excellent combination. Friday and 
Saturday a belly dancer adds a sense of the exotic, which the 
wood and mirror-lined dining room lacks. Beer & wine. Mon 
thru Thur 11-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Sun. Lower 
moderate. AE, MC. V. ® 

Anaqua Room, Four Seasons Hotel, 555 S. Alamo at Ar- 
ciniega (22*3-1000). The dining mom, with a view of lighted 
patio and fountains, is beautiful The menu is adventurous. 
A salad of watercress, slivered duck, and apple made a 
refreshing beginning. Sweetbreads were faultless, and fresh 
Dover sole prepared with butter, herbs, and vermouth was 
entirely successJul. Only a certain lack of warmth in the staff 
keeps the experience from being more enjoyable. Sunday 
brunch is elaborate but spotty; even our made-to-order 
omelet, which could have been marvelous, was resolutely 
overcooked. We appreciated moil tht SMUitne Stilton cheese 
and excellent breads and pastries. Coat ft tie at dinner. Ana- 
qua Room open 7 days 7-11, 11:30-2 ft 6-11 (except Sun 
bnmdi 11-2). Music in the bar 8:30-midnight. The Palm 
Terrace lounge serves light food daily U:30-11. Expensive to 
very expensive. Cr. ® 

Afdnu's, 4001 Broadway (826-3200). Arthur's has no peer in 
San Antonio when it comes to creating a sense of occasion. 
The subtly lighted room, punctuated by an enclosed dais in 
the center, the silky service, and the cool jazz sounds coming 
from the terrace bar all help to provide a glamorous setting 
for food that is served with great style. Tne most complex 
dishes engage the kitchen's bett efforts: scallops of veal with 
seafood is a glortous combinattoa of that delicate meat with 
lobster and sMnp; a raont ipedal oiMt c o u ib lMd lad 
snapper with Icdw, fcimd, and Ircsh dktd tomato fai a 
memorable sauce. Bar til 2. Men ihiu FrI lltSO-2 ft 6-11. 
Sat 6-11:30, Sun 6-11. 
sive. Cr. ®Call ahead. 
Buena Vista, the Boardwalk. 4051 Broadway (824-9596). 
This hideaway by the river, near the Witte Museum, is a 
pleasant place for lunch, almost romantic at dinner — ^uife 
romantic if your definition doesn't include comfortable 
seating and gracious service. It's all very informal and the 
menu does not stray far from simple prqwationa of beef, 
chicken, and pasta, including a food fattnodne Atffldo. Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 11-2 & 5:30-10. Fri Hi 11, Sat 11-11. 
Moderate. AE, MC, V 

Gappy'*, 5011 Broadway (828-9669t. The outside deck has 
been attractively closed in, making more all-weather seating. 
Thi- platf still has a Better Homes Ganiem look — lots of 
patted plants, raw wood, and brick - and the food is similar- 
ly nice. ■ with an emphasis on light cuisine. The new menu 
has some interesting innovations, like large medaitlorts of 
calaman (sQuid) in seasoned crumbs; but there is a tendency 
to add on flavors (in this case parmesan and lemon) rather 
than blend them. Service is friendly but sometimes slow. 
Happy hour daily 3-5. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11-3 & 5-11, Sat 
& Sun 10-3 (New Orleans brunch) k 5-11, Moderate, AE, 
MC. V. 

Checkers, 4901 Broadway, Alamo Heights area (822-6129). 
If we had l isiiors from, say, the Hindu Kush who wanted to 
sample the tare at an American restaurant, we might head 
here for very good, if not exalted American fare served in 
surroundings that are raised a notch above the casual by 
engaging trompe'l'oeil murals. A walnut dressing gussies up 
a good salad, malking it an appetizer more worthy than the 
chicken and com soup, witn its oddly confusing flavors. 
Oyster pan stew, with a buttery sauce of cream, can perfect- 
ly suit a hot summer evening, while the catfish filet, aelicate- 
\y broiled, may win some converts for this most American 
fish. Bar. Open 7 days. Lunch Sun thru Fri 11-3. Dinner Sun 
thru Thur 5-10. Fri fit Sat til 11. Lower moderate. MC. V. ® 

ry^r7 **Chez Ardid, 7701 Broadway I824-G567). The 
y^^^waHer never asks "What dressing with your salad? " or 
l'^' "How do you like your steak?" Like Robert Young, Chez 
K Ardid knows best. Occasional specialties are sparked 
to perfection. Fresh lobster served out of the shell with 
julienne vegetables in a rich, almost sweet, sauce is better 
than a trip to France. Even plain cream of tomato soup, 
made with fresh tomatoes and subtly spiced, neared nobility. 
The decor is simple, the service friendly and not excessively 
formal. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Sat 11:30-2 (moderate). Dinner 
Mon thru Sat 7-10 (one seating; «pensive)- Closed Sun, 
Reservations a must. AE. MC. V. (w) 

Copper Kitchen, Southwest Craft Center, 300 Augusta 
(224-0123), Search this place out if you're in the downto-vn 
area. The restored Ursuline Convent and gardens are 
beautiful and Conservation Society volunteers cook and 
MTV* vary pl e eia nt lunchti. Thient* a homemadt loup each 
day (not-too-thick Cheddar dweia on our lail visit) and the 



hand-blended salad dressings are especially good. Sand- 
wiches, of course, and a few baked desserts. It's served 
cafeteria style but there is no crowding or rush, Mon thru Fri 
ll:30-2. dosed Sat k Sun. Inexpensive. MC, V. 

Connly Una, 606 W. Alton Odea, fa* off MM. about 1.5 
miles wtM of tha iMcnaetion of San Mro and Loop 1604 
(496-OOU). We did not know lKai« wm lo many people in 
Bexar Coonty. hi aim In ona mlawant, but on Friday 
nights an hour's wait isn't unusual. Returning Monday, we 
skipped the house specialty, barbecue, and tried the only 
alternative; lightly smoked prime nb Prime indeed it wa&, 
together with a baked potato, slaw, beans, and extra 
mushrooms. Those who have not fasted prior to their 
visit can split a plate for an extra buck. Magazines, ads, 
and artifacts from the forties and fifties evc^e the feel 
of a boisterous roadhouM. Bar. Mon dun Thur 5-10. Fri ft 
Sat til 10:30. Sun 4-9. Upptr moderate. AE, MC, V. No 
checks. ® 

Crescendo. (See Along the River.) 

r;;:gr7 Crumpets, Cambridge Place. 5800 Broadway (821- 
y^^^^SA). Crumpets' merits continue lo seesaw. As noted 
I'^'^last month, lunch is less satisfactory than in the past, 
l^and though the evening menu is expanding, the kitchen 
can't seem to keep up. New on ^ e ppe tii er list is a vegetable 
and egg p&te sauced with what tasted like a bland gazpacho. 
Meatless lasagne, we could have sworn, was filled with the 
same jfAti. Broiled shrimp stuffed with minced scallops and 
herbs delighted, but a raw and unbalanced wine sauce 
almoet ruined a good balccd redflsh. Dinen are wdl looked 
after, and thertTa flcMlc Kva omsic Wad tvmlati and «l Sun 
brunch. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-2:30 and 5:30^, Pri Ie Sat 
til 11. Sun 11-3 only. Upper moderate. AE. MC, V. <S> 
El Jarro, 13421 San Pedro (494-5084) and 6555 Bandera 
(684-6719). We find both these places amoru[ the brighter 
spots for more formal Mexican dining out, with servings that 
are generous and attractive. Sope de fajitas, a kind of meat 
pie made with a thick tortilla dough, was appropriately 
dense but a little undercooked; the meat and chile sauce were 
excellent. We were startled by enchiladas iuizas in a cheese 
sauce that was almost sweet but neverthdesa delicious. And 
chicken ftautm am MrCieU taDped iMilh Ml anonnous por- 
tion of fresh cuacaraole. Dane* iMmd (San Mro only) Fri & 
Sat a-mklnight. Bandera: Mon thru Fri 7 a.m.-2. Dinner 
Mon thru Thur 5-9, Fri 5-10, Sat 8 a.m.-lO. Closed Sun. 
San Pedro: Sun thru Thur 11-9:30, Frilc Sat til 11. Inexpen- 
sive to moderate. Cr. d) 

El Mirador, 722 S. St. Mary's <225-9444). This is an 
'easy-going place where Formica is king and colorful 
paper banners hang overhead. Predictable combination 
plates attract a faithful clientele but pork tips in a well- 
spiced sdisa verde and excellent coMos (meal-in-a-bowl 
soups) ensure a kind of intcsflly. A Carta dt camt fomdet 
with vegetables and ground mmi atllifici bndfMl levers. 
Tortilla chips are extra, and yon get no more ecrvloe than is 
■biolwiily naoaMtry. Bmt. Moa thv Fri 6:30-6* Sal HI 3. 
Qoscd Sun. Inexpowive. N. 

Ernesto's, 2559 jackson-Keller (344-1248). White tablecloths 
and facketcd waiters say at once that this is no ordinary 
Texas Mexican restaurant. So does a glance at the menu, 
which offers a wide range of seafood prepared in the manner 
(more or less) of Veracruz, Campeche. and other distant 
provinces. Most are a good deal le» heartily seasoned than 
thwari||tt be but one at least was entirely satisfying: fresh 
shinMp and oysters broiled en brochette with capers, olives, 
pMA MOars, and almost enough gallic. Enti^ recently 
addid w m» menu tend to lie a btt rich both in preparation 
(much crab and cheese) and price <S14-$17). Mon thru Thur 
11:30-2 k 5:30-10. Fri Ie Sat tfl 10i30. Cloaed Sun. Rcaarva- 
tions accepted (Fri * Sal for fivt or mora only). Moderate. 
AE, MC, V. ® 

r;gr7Four Ten Diner, 8315 Broadway (822-6246). The 
ijflK^only thing that keeps us from eating here more often 
['5^5 'he high noise level. The art deco interior is hard 
K edged and hard surfnoKL Tha menu, however, overflows 
predictable boundaries, elhrlng« for example, a wide variety 
of fresh vegetables, some occasionaUy flavored with 
caraway or curry. A three-bean saUd tn ft WondcrfuAy pi- 
quant marinade accompanied our hot nMrt barf aandwich, 
which was excellant even though the nail was not, on this 
occarion. rare. Bar. Mon thru Sal 11-11, Sun lit 10. Inexpen- 
sive. AE, MC. V. 

Karla's Caststube, 6224 Fairdale, off Rittiman (654-6464). 
The room is large and plain but manages an air of 
gemutUchkeit. Nowhere else in the vicinity have we found an 
authentic pork schnitzel, flat, cri^ly fried, and big as the 
plate. Side orders— like potato salad, or cabbage with a 
touch of caraway - maintain the air of homey goodness. So 
do the spotless table settings. Beer & wine. Lmdl Ttta thru 
Fn 11:30-2 Dinner Tue thru Sun 5:30-10. Ckaed Mon. 
Lower moderate. N- Checks accepted. ® 
*La Fogata, 2427 Vance Jackson (341-9930) The size and 
enthusiasm of the crowd at this cheerful, hip-pocket-size 
restaurant let you know that something special is going on. 
Simple Mexican food, prepared with fresh ingredients and 
strictly to order, what brings them back. You can make a 
meal of side dishes like the flavorful beans rancheros. queso 
flameado (melted cheese with spicy sausage), or ehlled green 
onions. The chile relleno is made with a big poblano chile, 
in batter nearly free of grease. And now there's beer and 
wine on the premises. Tue thru Thur 7:30 a.m. -10. Fri & Sat 
til 11, Sun 8-8, Closed Mon. Inexpensive. N. 

La Louisiane, 2632 Broadway (225-7984>. There are no pot- 
ted palms at La Lou but there ought to be. A string trio 
would be nice, too, t- jc.:ompar,y the rc-jtrained creole menu 
and punctilious ser . ijc at this venerable establishment - the 
olde^>t *?riou' Catin,; pUce ir. S.:r: An:;^T.ic- We left almost 
untouched a vichyssoise that v.a: ..:3r? thar. j little ol( in 
taste, but frogs' legr. wr: ^ ci gc.-'d quality and not too heavily 
breaded. Salads are excellent (the mustsrd-based house 
dressing is one of the beat in town) but dcsaerte unlnapired. 
Jaded at dinner. Bar and extanslvc wine Hit. Tne dvu Sat 



11:45-2 & 6-10:30. Closed Sun & Mon. Reservations sug- 
gested. Lunch moderate, dinner exp>ensive. Cr. (S) 

U Margarita. 120 Produce Row (227-7140). The sister 
anablilhmcnt of Mi Tierra. down the block, haa been padc- 
in Ihoa bi. The noise level in tMi bridMmM room is 
Baoie to bt corresponding v high. The Strain of it aD It show- 
ing in the servers' harried faces and in the recent Inability of 
the kitdian to keep up its standards. Oysters, a ^edalty 
here, were a mixed lot on our last visit, both in size and 
freshness- they were accompanied by a dry wedge of lime 
and a sauce which we quickly abandoned in favor of the 
table hot sauce. Entrees, except for the notable fajitat. were 
not able to dispel the feeling of huny and maldi^'dou Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 11-10, Fri k Sat ll-vlMhl, SanlOi3fr-10. 
Moderate. AE, MC, V. <S> 

U fitmmm^M B. Ugmi, olf ITQB Mode of McCullough 
(235-0722). Dining here la a «dMa and itanuring ex- 
perience, rather like vUting a eodtly pmhiatrist - and 
about the same price. There if now H^dHBcd piano in the 
foyer, in the dining rooms, everything proceeds as it should, 
from excellent oysters, through shrimp Provence (in an 
almost delicate garlic sauce, with really flavcrtui wild rice), 
to an astonishingly light and creamy Grand Marnier souffle. 
Only the salad dressing seemed to need a little correction, 
easily done with a wedge of lemon. lacket at diimer. Bar. 
Tue thru Sat 5:30-11. Closed Sun & Mon. Reservations sug- 
gested. Eiqwndve. Cr. 

Lai WMP^ 5242 AcderidcAurg Rd <342-<339S>. Whoi 
this dladnuU va iM laurant opened, it was hard to beUeve that 
ao anal a BUeacoold k» its standards eo high and ita setae- 
Hon of dinics to wide. Cantonese specialties with mild and 
silky sauces contrast with spicy Szechuan plates; the sweet 
dishes never cloy; and the vegetables are always crisp. In 
short, in a room scarcely bigger than the entryway to some 
other Chinese restaurants, this little place holds forth with a 
capable chef who just wokked off the boat from mainland 
China. Beer k wine. Lunch Mon tliru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner 
Mon thru Thur S-10, Fri Sat tfl 10:30. Sun 11:30-10. 
Lower moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 



1^ 



Ton N. Sui Pedro (3«6-4433). A warm and 
jabKMphacaiKl a kitchen devoted to the brio, if 
not the breadth, or Italian cooking bring this place a devoted 
following. On our last visit, both veal Marsala and baked 
snapper were of indifferent quality but both were well 
seasoned, accompanied by a zesty salad and belter than 
average side dishes of pasta. Good coffee and a moist rum 
cake left us. on balance, feeling well served. Beer St wine. 
Sun & Tue Ihru Thur 5-10, Fri II Sat til 11, Qosed Mon. 
Moderate. MC. V. ® 

^ Los Barrios, 4223 Blanco (732-<017). Althoorii 
^ Mexican food is what nuMlof the cintaown want, IM 
ovmef'a fln> low l» InMnurtional coofctet. with an «n- 
I'phasiionthdof SoalhAiiiirica>11ichDiiwipcdalty. the 
tpectacular W mofafo Grill (whew nan docription is a 
local Bttrary gaa), cniiiblMi MiUr 6*«aRd beef and 
iavory pork served on a griD with flames fflckering below. 
With all the trimmings it makes a huge and tasty meal for 
two. Less flamboyant is Argentinian steak or any of the 
choices from the wide spectrum of Mexican dishes with 
vigorous but unsophisticated flavors typical of that country's 
interior Highly informal. Organ or guitar music some eve- 

ninj{b. Beer & wine. Sun thru Thur 9 a.m. -10 p.m., Fri tt Sal 

til midnight or later, t n aap am i ve. MC. V, ® 

Loi Patios, 2015 N.E. Loop 410. take Starcrest exit 
(655-6190). Three separaK restaurants all seem at home on 
the grounds of an estate that has lost none of its charm for 
having been tamed into an upMr<niat commercial venture 
of boutiques and restaurants. La tfadsnda pnaam noatly 
mad Santa Fe-styW Meiric a n food, wUh nan talhir than 
red chile predominating. Stay away nam the tough 
chimichangas; guacamole or chiles rellenos, hovktever, are 
flavorful and as close to delicate as the frisky cuisine of Mex- 
ico can get. The tree-shaded patio, with squirrels darting 
around, under, and even occasionally on the tables, com- 
bii\es nicely with relaxing views toward Salado Creek. Bar 
til 6, Lunch only Mon Ihru Fri 11:30-2:30, Sat k Sun til 3, 
Inexpensive to moderate. Reaervatloia advised for five or 
more, AE, MC, V. ®The Gazebo only. 

Mama's Cafe, 9903 Sin PMkp 04M2i9}. ^Good. cfaeqi 
steaks and btfi'' ntwA Ha Iht ahcHaa Maan a( • Texas 

gubernatorial candidate. It ceitabily gels our vote. Steaks, at 

$4,95 to $9,95, are as good as some that cost twice that price. 
Now the menu is being broadened to include catfish, fried 
and broiled, and even a vegetable plate. That's good news 
for fans of this unbuttoned, hokey Texas eatery. Bar Mon 
thru Thur 7 a, m. -midnight, Fri 7-1, Sat 8-1, Sun 
8-midnight. Inexpensive. AE, MC, V, A second edition is 
open -in what looks like a forties gas station— at 2442 
Nacogdoches (826-S3n|. Same mmu, phis bdEtiy. ® 
Nacogdocltcs, 

rp^MuUl, 335 S; IW (2»4MB). K you're not 
J'^^^going to u>s botdsr and you have ttae for only one 
f'>^Mcxican restaurant in San Antonio, you can count on 
I^Mario's (or the whole experietux: manacfai music (with 
brass) in tlie evenings, an extensive northern Mexico menu, 
and waiters whose English will give you the feel of faraway 
places. As for spice, the kitchen leans to mildness: a roasted 
half chicken allegedly basted in mild pepper sauce was more 
appealing on the menu than on the plate, but most dishes are 
both tasty and attractively served, with a pica de gallo 
(relish of onion, tomato, and cihntro) second to none. Bar. 
Open 7 days 24 hours. Inexpensive to moderate, N, ® 
r-;g;7Niki's Tokyo hui, 809 W. Hildebrand at Blanco 
)^yi736-Stn). Romance with sushi / Transports Alamo 
I Saadk* hrip . . . Vka. Bnr U wkia. Tne thru 
VTirn 5:30-10:30, Fri k Sat til 11, Oosed Mon. Moderate, 
AE, MC, V, ® 

Oyster Bay, 8539 Fredericksburg Kd (t)9o- 10*21. 



^^^^fiere in tlie midst of San Antonio's ustronomic 
l^'walaAoiil, Oyster Bay is jwUiog in ila rnuW catch of 
V Bsh iiid happy cnstoroen. Mi i s e el s, broiled Bih, casseroles 
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Among early Texans bolstering 
the strength of the young state 
were entrepreneurs with the 
vision to see the need for a 
railroad system — and the daring 
and determination to get it built. 

Texas rail service began in 
1853 with a tiny locomotive that 
pulled four cars over a five-mile 
stretch of track near Houston, 
puffing mightily to achieve ten 
miles an hour. Temporarily 
stopped by the Civil War, railroad 
construction accelerated rapidly 
during the 1870s and '80s By 
the next decade, rail lines 
crisscrossed the state, creating 
excitement — and growth — 
wherever they went. New towns 
were born in once remote 
frontier areas. And Texas cattle 



and cotton could be moved more 
easily to markets in all 
directions. 

Pioneer railroaders — drawing 
on courage as well as capital — 
forged links to the rest of the 
nation vital to the economic 
future of Texas. 

Today's Texans — the new 
pioneers — also have the 
determination to move ahead, 
even during lean times Like 
Lamar Savings, they already are 
planning for the future. This past 
year, while others were falling 
back, Lamar continued to move 
forward. Now it is larger and 
stronger than firms that 
retreated. 

When you're planning your 
future, you belong at Lamar 



Savings, a financial company 
strong enough to meet your 
needs — and with the courage to 
remain independent. 

A TEXAS 
PIONEER TRADITION 
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-an array of fish dishes with an East Coast orientation has 
hooked many who do not consider good food and beef to be 
synonymous. The kitchen is solidly capable, having a knack 
for sauces that flatter the fish and for dishes - such as a sim- 
ple broiled hahbut filet — in which the seafood is its own best 
spokesman. Decor and service surpass the norm, but neither 
is truly formal. The good wine list is reasonably priced. Bar. 
Mon thru Sat 5:30-11, Sun lit 10. Upper moderate. Cr. 
rT^r7P.J.'s, One Riverwalk Place, 700 N. St. Mary's 
kf^^225-8400). Arthur's little brother is doing just fine- 
['^/most of the time. At a recent dinner, the stately 
l^almosphere and attentive service were as pleasing as 
ever, but the kitchen was out to lunch. Veal with basil, 
tender and subtle, drew no reproach, but the felluccine and 
lobster duo was heavy, stringy, and essentially flavorless. 
Anyone can have an off day, but at prices like these .... 
Because Pi's can produce delights from an exquisite smoked 
trout appetizer to memorable dessert pastries, disappoint- 
ments are harder to take. Bar til 2. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30 
& 6-11, Sat 6-midnight. Closed Sun. Expensive, Cr. ® 
rp^y ♦Paesano's, 1715 McCullough (226-95411. North- 
i^j^^ern Italian food is the specialty here, veal and seafood 
('^'getting exalted treatment from chef Nick Pacelli. Since 
K the bustling, almost hectic atmosphere of the main room is 
not to everyone's taste, expansion has opened up quieter 
retreats. Come in late for the outstanding Caesar salad or a 
pizza as good as anything this side of New York's Famous 
Ray's. Beer & wine. Lunch Tue thru Fri 11-2. Dinner Tue 
thru Sat 5-11:30. Sun til 10. Closed Mon. Upper moderate. 
MC, V. ® 

[y^^TZ Pearl's Oyster Company, 3011 N. St. Mary's (734- 
i^ljh/ 0058). Neighbors remember when this structure was a 
I'^J' filling station, a thrift shop, a bakery. This promises to 
K be its most enduring transformation; the new owners have 
made it a cheerful space, with burgundy and slate-blue col- 
ors complementing the natural woods. Ceiline fans hum 
quietly. Most pleasing were side dishes: fresh coleslaw, 
golden french fries, and the best hushpuppies (with bits of 
onion and corn) we ever tasted. Oysters on the shell were ex- 
cellent but not cold. Only fried shrimp was disappointingly 
overcooked. Beer & wine. Mon thru Thur 11-10, Fri & Sat 
til 11. (Phone for Sun hours.) Moderate. AE, MC, V. C® 
Red Carpet, 107 E. Martin (222-8581). Consistency is the 
rarest quality in San Antonio restaurants. You'll find it at the 
Red Carpet, where the chef has been in the kitchen for over 
26 years. No striving for sensational effects here, just good 
straightforward presentation of dishes like beef loury\Qdos or 
simple grilled snapper. At lunch -much frequented by the 
banking fraternity - you can order such staple items as the 
steak sandwich or shrimp salad in avocado with perfect con- 
fidence. The service ana atmosphere well suit the food — the 
air of a private club, discreet and comfortable. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri ll;30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6:30-10, Fri & 



Sat til 10:30. Closed Sun. Moderate. 15% gratuity added. 

Cr. ® 

San Angel, La Mansidn del Norte Hotel, 37 N.E. Loop 410 
at McCullough (341-5897). For alt its excellence, the San 
Angel Room has an oddly impersonal aspect, as if no one 
were responsible for imparling character and warmth to the 
rather formal dining room. A dinner is best here when en- 
joyed with close friends, who bring their own conviviality. 
The food is clearly inspired by French models, although the 
influence of Spain shows in the paeUa. Beef eaters wilt ap- 
preciate the Chateaubriand, broiled just as ordered and 
served with an array of such vegetables as anise-scented 
spinach and white asparagus on artichoke hearts. A tomato 
salad with crumbled Stilton cheese was a fine light appetizer. 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 
6-10:30. Fri St Sat til 11. Sun brunch 10:30-2:30. Lunch 
moderate, dinner expensive to very expensive. Cr. ® 

/ Schilo's Delicatessen, 424 E. Commerce (223- 
\'^^^b692). Visitors sometimes forget that San Antonio is 
["^/as German as it is Hispanic. Schilo's bill of fare hasn't 
l^changed much since 1917, and cold sausage and smoked 
tongue please crowds as much now as then. We've never 
been enthusiastic about the daily specials but the cold meat 
plates are tasty, generous, and accompanied by an excellent 
German potato salad. Motherly waitresses help you forget 
you're in a restaurant. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-3. Inexpensive 
to moderate. N. ® 

Sea Island Shrimp House, 322 W. Rector across from North 
Star Mall (342-7771). Five -count em -five stops are man- 
datory before you get to your table: one to order, two to gel 
on the table list, three for the salad bar. four for drinks, and 
five, your table. Then you can pick up your food. To the 
seafood faithful who pack in at noontime, the rigamarole is 
worth it. As bustling, crowded restaurants go. Sea Island is 
a Treasure Island. The crab cakes do not meet the standards 
of the rest, but oysters, gumbo, shrimp, and even just plain 
fish (such as firm, moist redfish broiled to perfection) make 
up for a tot. Quick lunch (under S3) between 11:30 and 2. 
Beer & wine. Mon thru Sat 11:30-9:30. Inexpensive to 
moderate. MC. V. ® 

Spencer's Roll, 6106 Broadway (824-2104). A summery 
variant of shrimp en brochette. with orange sections, pineap- 
ple, and a tomato-based bordelaise. is a pleasant addition to 
the menu. So the anomaly continues: outstanding seafood at 
a restaurant named for its prime rib of beef specialty. We're 
still especially fond of the baked oysters, and of course the 
hors a'oeuvre bar, which affords a very satisfying hot 
weather lunch by itself. Rough brick and polished wood pro- 
vide a casual background. Good selection of beers, ales, and 
California wines. New hours: Mon thru Sat 11-11. Closed 
Sun. Moderate. Cr. ® 

Sunset, 8142 Broadway (826-9074). A pleasant name for a 

big, many-windowed room with a kitchen in full view, 



TWICE AS NICE 

AT 

HALF THE PRICE. 



The San Antonio Marriott North 2-for-l Weekend 

Pack up your best pal. your shopping shoes, and your swimsuit. and hustle 
yourself to the San Antonio Marriott Morth for a great weekend. We'll give you 
fifty percent off your room, food and beverages. And in the bargain, you'll get 
free limo service from the airport, shopping on the city's fashionable north side, 
our unique indoor/outdoor and hydro-therapy pools, saunas, and Bentley's — 
the club in San Antonio. Don't you wish you were here? 

For reservations, call national toll-free number 800/228-9200. or 512/340-6060 
and ask for The Texas 2-for-l. (Reservations accepted on space available basis. 
Offer not good with any other previously discounted offers. Offer good Friday, 
Saturday Sunday only through 12/31/83.) 

Harriott Inn -North 

61 1 M.W. Loop 410 at San Pedro Avenue 
San Antonio. Texas 78216 



where the standard Tex-Mex menu gets loving treatment. It's 
a great breakfast stop if you're on your way to town early: 
chilaquiles and eggs rancheros are made exactly to order and 
the hot sauce is flecked with roasted chile pod. The puffed 
tacos are wonderfully light and generously filled. Serve 
yourself at the counter, then find a seat; or carry it out. Beer 
& wine. Mon thru Fri 6:30 a.m. -3 p.m.. Sat til 2 p.m. Inex- 
pensive. N. ® 

Villa Italia, 6322 San Pedro (340-0296). Big appetites wilt be 
satisfied here; heavy pasta is the very plinth of the menu and 
the words "subtle" and "sauce" never occur in the same 
sentence. Moreover, all entrees are preceded by a substantial 
salad, topped with cheese. Pasta, except for spaghetti, is 
made at trie restaurant: dedication shows in the texture of the 
ribbonlike tagliatelle. Further signs of dedication appear in 
the sauces and seasonings: none are quite authentic, but alt 
have fell the elaborating touch of Mr. Evans' skill. The at- 
mosphere is pure Tyrolean kitsch. Beer & wine. Mon thru 
Sat 6-10. Closed Sun. Moderate. MC, V. ® 

Along the River 

r^g^The Bayous, 517 N. Presa (223-6403). Since this 
i^^^resiauranl (and its parent, off Nacogdoches north of 
"^^Loop 4101 takes its inspiration from New Orleans, we 
»^ sampled the frogs' legs. Firm, tasty, and served with 
seasoned butter, they were accompanied by dirty rice chunk- 
full of sausage. Butterers must work overtime in the kitchen, 
imparting a not entirely welcome heaviness to many dishes, 
including the vegetables. The long narrow dining room looks 
down over a quiet downtown bend of the river. The 
service -even in early and uncrowded hours -can be per- 
functory. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30 & 5-10:30 (Fri til 11), 
Sat 11:30-11. Sun 5-10:30. Oyster bar Mon thru Sat 
2:30-midnight, Sun 5-midnight. No reservations. Moderate. 
Cr. (The cozier parent restaurant is located at 2617 Wagon- 
wheel off Nacogdoches north of Loop 410, 82«-5726, ® .) 
Calico Cat Tea Room, 304 N. Presa. upstairs from the River- 
walk (226-4925). If you just happen to peer in the window, 
the place may strike you as bare and uninviting- There's a lot 
of zest and imagination in the kitchen, however. The salads 
are mountainous and very fresh, including one that involves 
marinated beef. There is usually a first-rate ceviche, a 
generous fruit-and-cheese plate, and other welcome hot 
weather dishes. The desserts are among the best in the city, 
from the extravagantly rich Miss Piggy pie to subtle confec- 
tions of pear, rhubarb, and other fruit in season. Beer & 
wine. Mon thru Sal 11-4. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. ® 
Crescendo, Hyatt Regency Hotel, 123 Losoya on the river 
(222-1234). It's hard to know why a restaurant this good 
wants to be known as an "Italian-Mexican steakhouse." 
Probably the Hyatt people figure that Texans recoil from 
pink Norway salmon in puff pastry. It is on the menu, 
though, and it's superb. There is also a velvety oxtail soup, 
a perfect salad of Beefsteak tomato and red onion, and a nice 
sourdough bread. In fact, the only disappointment was a 
tough steak tampiqueno accompanied by enchiladas over- 
dosed with cumin. The room is cool, the service gracious. 
And oh yes. for dessert - strawberries with Devonshire 
cream. Not bad for an Italian-Mexican steakhouse. Bar. 
Mon thru Sat 6-10:30, Sun 10:30-2:30 only. Reservations 
recommended. Expensive. Cr. ® 

Kajigaroo Court, 316 N. Presa; other entrance 512 River- 
walk (224-6821). It s the Aslor Bar of San Antonio's River- 
walk. If you can get a table and hug one (or more) of the 
wide selection of imported beers, you'll see almost everyone 
in the course of two hours. When hunger comes, we suggest 
oysters, raw or baked, shrimp in the shell, or the well-stuffed 
sandwiches; these tend to be more successful than the fried 
fish or other entrees. Bar. Open 7 days 11:30-11:30. 
Moderate. Cr. 

r-;gr7 Little Rhein, 231 S. Alamo (225-2111). This is a 
K|l^/plcasant place to eat alone if you're in town on busi- 
I'^^ness and serious about steak. The hostess wilt genuinely 
l^welcome you; waiters wilt anticipate your requests. 
Rustic surroundings put comfort first. Even the menu tries to 
make you feel at home by giving careful descriptions of the 
various cuts. The first-rate center-cut strip loin and lamb 
chop special both give an honest return for the price. River- 
watch from tables on the porch and back patio. Rudimen- 
tary wine list. Bar. Open 7 days 5-11. Reservations sug- 
gested. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Jefferson Manor, St. Anthony Inter-Continental Hotel. 300 
E. Travis (227-4392. ext 271). Low<eitinged and lavish, the 
main dining room of the recently restored St. Anthony is so 
far open only for lunch but seems to be trying to compensate 
with Lucullan extravagances for the abbreviated schedule. 
Cold fruit soup was a bit too sweet, but an appetizer of bay 
scallops in an herbed vinaigrette took our breath away. An 
original dish of veal sweetbreads and shrimp in two 
sauces — one based on mustard, the other on sherry -was 
memorable for its tenderness and complexity of flavors. We 
add that the waiters wore white tie at lunch — what will din- 
ner bring? (It is not scheduled until late August, alas.) Bar. 
Mon thru Fri only 11:30-2:30. Expensive. AE. MC. V. ® 
From garage entrance. 

Taco Cabana, 5630 Wurzbach at Bandera (681-8242). A 
midtown favorite has opened a frontier outpost and finally 
given the growing area around Bandera a 24-hour 
restaurant. Two of the virtues of the original branch, speed 
and Spartan simplicity, got tost in the moving, but the 
wonderfully exuberant flavors survived, thus bringing 
authentic fujitas. tacos, and margaritas to northwest San An- 
tonio. Perhaps as the large staff teams the ropes service wilt 
speed up. but at lunch two tacos can take ten minutes or 
more to put together (despite 15 or more employees buzzing 
behind tne counter). The imaginatively decorated building 
with its pink exterior will never match the original's at- 
mospheric decrepitude. Bar. Open 7 days 24 hours. Inexpen- 
sive. N. ®* 
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^oon, on Mustang Island, 
Vb ^ there will be a breathtaking 
beachfront condominium resort. Surrounded by acres of 
beautiful trees, flowers and shrubs from around the world. The 
Dolphin rivals the exotic resorts of Cancun, Puerto Vallarta and 
Acapuico yet it is just a short drive from either Port Aransas 
or Corpus Christi. One and two-story apartments and 
penthouses are priced from S 1 48,000 to 
$1,023,000. Your inquiry is invited. 
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P.O. Box 1689 • Mustang island, TX 78373 • (512) 749-4151 




The history-loving McCajfertys want to preserve the Stockyards by finding a balance between neglect and overdevelopment. 



How Now, Cowtown 

The Fort Worth Stockyards are a favorite Texas stomping ground. For how long? 



The North Side of Fort Worth, home 
of the venerable Fort Worth Stockyards, 
has seen through the years cattle drives 
and slaughterhouses, oil refineries, and 
even an improbable helium plant for 
dirigibles. It's been a hotbed of union ac- 
tivity, the home of a Ku Klux KJan hall, 
and the scene of performances by such 
notables as Enrico Caruso, Indian chief 
Quanah Parker, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Bob Wills, and Elvis Presley. In 1908 it 
was the site of a geographically ridicu- 
lous 273-man simulation of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, and between then and now 



it's had more than its share of unsimu- 
lated shootings. 

Now the slaughterhouses are long 
since gone, and the great Swift and Ar- 
mour packinghouses are stolid cow cul- 
ture ruins. The cattle business is more 
ornamental than functional, and on 
weekdays the brick streets are likely to 
be all but deserted, save for mounted 
cop Leonard Schilling, a few local 
characters, and assorted Japanese and 
German tourists scurrying around with 
their cameras. But this spring you would 
have thought the Stockyards were the 



economic center of Fort Worth, judging 
from the attention the area drew. 

First there was a series of furious 
political maneuverings over historic des- 
ignation for the city-owned 75-year-old 
Cowtown Coliseum. The city backed 
away from any historic designation, say- 
ing that it could impede development 
plans. Preservationists, led by the North 
Fort Worth Historical Society, fought 
for historic designation and eventually 
applied for it — behind the city's back— 
through the State Antiquities Commit- 
tee. Given the choice between Austin 
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control and Fort Worth control of the 
building, the council reluctantly agreed 
to grant the Coliseum historic status 
locally, severely limiting the freedom of 
developers to modify it. 

In the middle of that flap came the 
announcement of major redevelopment 
proposals in the area that could include 
a new hotel, quarter horse training facil- 
ities, various shops, and a general face 
lift. And punctuating it all were various 
solemn pronouncements about the glo- 
ries of Fort Worth's Western heritage 
and the sanctity of the Stockyards and 
sundry homages to Cowtownism in all 
its splendorous permutations. 

It was a heck of a lot of attention 
devoted to a section of town that was 
declared dead almost a decade ago and 
for years was regarded by people in Fort 
Worth as little more than a raunchy 
playground for the city's losers. But if 
there's any stretch of turf in Texas that's 
worth worrying about and perhaps fight- 
ing over, it's the Fort Worth Stockyards. 
There's so little left to preserve in most 
Texas cities that preservationists end up 
fighting some pretty nit-picking battles; 
the Stockyards, though, is one that real- 
ly matters. The area, which has slowly 
been coming back to life over the past 
eight years, may finally be reaching 
critical mass, and there are a lot of peo- 
ple in Fort Worth and elsewhere watch- 
ing to see what develops. 

"Let's be honest, profit has no loy- 
alty," says Charlie McCafferty, who, 
along with his wife. Sue, leads the North 
Fort Worth Historical Society, probably 
the loudest voice in the pro-Stockyards 
choir. "We're not antidevelopment, but 
the question is. How do you maintain 
the so-called heritage and develop it 
without turning it into another phony 
French Quarter? How do you avoid kill- 
ing the goose that laid the golden egg?" 
That goose is the tourism that has been 




Despite modern-day traffic, the North Side is still redolent with dust and leather. 



steadily picking up in recent years. Even 
die-hard North Siders like McCafferty 
think there's a good chance Fort Worth 
will end up doing right by the Stock- 
yards, so the next few years should be 
interesting ones there. 

The North Side has gone through 
many guises, from way station on the 
Chisholm Trail to packing plant center 
to run-down slum. When you scrape 
away the new romanticism, it's worth 
remembering that for most of the North 
Side's life it was a foul-smelling indus- 
trial area owned by out-of-state con- 
glomerates. Rather than a reminder of 
the nobility of the open range, it was a 
place that stank of manure and the car- 
casses of horses, mules, pigs, and cattle; 
its characteristic sounds were the wail- 
ings and bleatings of animals being led 
to slaughter. 

In essence the Stockyards were born 
in 1893 when Louisville V. Niles of 
Somerville, Massachusetts, became the 
manager of the newly formed Fort 




The unwary tourist may mistake attorney Jim Lane's office for an Old West museum. 



Worth Stockyards Company. By 1903 
he had enticed J. Ogdon Armour of the 
Armour Packing Company and Gus- 
tavus Swift of Swift & Company into 
opening packinghouses in Fort Worth, 
instantly creating the town's dominant 
industry and beginning six decades of 
activity that saw a peak processing of 
four million head of livestock a year. 
Eventually, the construction of new 
packing plants elsewhere and the spread 
of feedlots that decentralized the cattle 
industry turned the Fort Worth plants 
into dinosaurs. Armour announced in 
1962 that it was closing its Fort Worth 
plant, and when Swift closed in April 
1971, the Stockyards were suddenly an 
unsightly relic of an outdated industry. 

Since then, a combination of brains, 
PR, and good timing has brought the 
area back to some semblance of life. In 
the early seventies Fort Worth tried to 
dump the "Cowtown" label and replace 
it with the lame "Now Town," and right- 
thinking Fort Worthians wouldn't be 
caught dead anywhere near the Stock- 
yards. But when Texas found itself a fad 
in the mid-seventies, people started 
noticing that Fort Worth had the most 
atmospheric street scene in the state. 
Tourists in search of Texana began 
showing up, and before long the neo- 
Mission Livestock Exchange Building 
was renovated and the Coliseum re- 
opened. The White Elephant Saloon also 
revived, and some of the sleazier bars 
and flophouse hotels closed. New res- 
taurants like the Star Cafe joined 
venerable landmarks like the Cattle- 
men's Steakhouse, and the various West- 
em wear shops in the area were spruced 
up a bit. There's even a renovation of the 
old Stockyards Hotel under way. When 
Billy Bob's Texas opened two years ago, 
the Stockyards began to draw locals as 
well as tourists. Now so dramatically 
have attitudes changed that if there's one 
motherhood-and-apple-pie issue in Cow- 
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Cowlown's renovated Livestock Exchange Building still deals in cattle, but its historic atmosphere is an even bigger draw. 



town, it's the Stockyards. 

"Fort Worth may have wonderful mu- 
seums or a great symphony, but that's 
not what's going to draw people here ini- 
tially," says attorney Jim Lane, whose 
office in the Livestock Exchange Build- 
ing is such a riot of Western artifacts 
that it's becoming a regular stop for 
tourists. "It's the historical significance 
of Fort Worth that will draw them to 
those other things, and the Stockyards 
area is the door that will open Fort 
Worth to a lot of people." 

The trouble with the Stockyards is 
that although everyone loves them, no 
one knows what to do with them. Almost 
the entire area is owned by the New 
York firm of Canal-Randolph, which 
has been very conservative in viewing 
development proposals. The latest po- 
tential breakthrough came in March 
when Billy Bob Barnett of Billy Bob's 
Texas and developer Bill Beuck an- 
nounced their plan to lease 74 acres of 
land from Canal-Randolph for future 
development. Together with the 15 
acres that are part of the Billy Bob site, 
that gives them 89 acres of land, which 



would be redeveloped to attract tourists. 

Even North Side chauvinists like 
McCafferty, who still pines for the days 
when North Fort Worth was an incor- 
porated city unto itself, seem to think 
Barnett and Beuck are committed to 
preserving the ambience of the Stock- 
yards. And logic seems to point in that 
direction. The geographical isolation 
that allowed the Stockyards to flourish 
three miles from downtown also limits 
their investment appeal. Unlike valuable 
downtown real estate, the Stockyards 
are nothing without the ghosts of cow- 
boys past hovering over the old hold- 
ing pens, brick streets, and tum-of-the- 
century buildings on Exchange Street 
and North Main. 

Then again, other promising develop- 
ment plans have been proposed for the 
Stockyards in the past, only to fall apart, 
and there's no guarantee the Beuck- 
Bamett plan will ever get off the ground. 
Most North Siders agree that the worst 
thing that could happen to the Stock- 
yards would be for Canal-Randolph to 
sell the area to foreign investors, who 
would seem the most likely to try to 



make a go of Cowboy land, Cowtown 
Condos, or something similar. Equally 
disastrous would be the phasing out of 
what little cattle business remains. Only 
three thousand head of livestock are sold 
each week, but that activity still adds a 
great deal to the flavor of the area. 

It's not wise to have too many illusions 
about the Stockyards. There's plenty of 
touristy Texana, bathrooms labeled 
"Bulls" and "Heifers," signs announc- 
ing, "We have stuffed armadillos," and 
that sort of thing. But what Texas city 
can offer a more authentic tum-of-the- 
century street scene? What better monu- 
ments to cattle culture are there than the 
glorious red-tile-roofed Livestock Ex- 
change Building and the morose acres of 
livestock pens behind? Other than the 
Riverwalk in San Antonio, what urban 
tourist attraction says more about 
Texas? So far, the Stockyards have 
steered a moderate course between un- 
tended decay and heedless growth. But 
the skirmishes of the past spring may 
indicate that the real battles — whether 
they're against neglect or overdevelop- 
ment—are just beginning to be fought. 



Tracking the Hondo Hurricane 

Reflections on the man who was supposed to 
make baseball forget Babe Ruth. 




The "phenom" was a giant to his fans. 



Clint Hartung, one of the most curious 
footnotes to baseball history, professes 
to view life in a determinedly simple 
fashion. "If you wake up in the morning 
and it's raining, then it's raining," he 
says. "If it's sunny, then it's sunny. I 
stopped worrying about things a long 
time ago." 

But even after a gap of 26 years, it's 
impossible to look so stoically upon 
Hartung's descent from the extravagant- 
ly ballyhooed "Hondo Hurricane" to just 
another so-so athlete playing out a short 
string. Baseball, more than any other 



sport, is a game of archetypes — good- 
field, no-hit infielders; lumbering, low- 
average sluggers; wily veteran pitchers. 
Hartung, who left Hondo for a baseball 
career before World War II, exemplifies 
the cruelest archetype of all -the phe- 
nom turned dud. Now a sixty-year-old 
oil field tool pusher in the South Texas 
town of Sinton, Hartung hasn't played 
organized ball since 1957, when his oil 
company folded the semipro Plymouth 
Oilers. But there's still a bittersweet 
sports story, and perhaps a cautionary 
fable about the perils of letting others 
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define one's expectations, in the mete- 
oric rise and the steady, relentless fall 
of the Hondo Hurricane. 

After a fabulous high school career in 
Hondo, Hartung was signed to a S500 
bonus by a scout for a minor league team 
in Minneapolis in 1942. He played there 
and in Eau Claire. Wisconsin, for less 
than a year before joining the Air Force, 
where he became a star of militarv 



^Reporter- 



hitless in his first three games. 

It soon became clear that Hartung 
wasn't ready to handle left field, so the 
Giants switched him to pitcher. He won 
his first four games amid a renewed bar- 
rage of adulatory publicity. But he had 
intermittent arm problems and his share 
of shaky outings, and he finished the 
season with a 9-7 record, a mediocre 



kid from Hondo, Texas, whose idea of a 
good time was talking about hunting and 
fishing with his roommate Mueller, was 
supposed to pitch, hit, handle the media, 
and save the Giants' franchise all at 
once. "Clint had all the talent in the 
world, but he was just a big, gangly kid 
with long, floppy arms and big ears who 
just wasn't ready mentally. He should 
have been nurtured in the minors," re- 




To Hartung, the story of his glory days is a closed hook. A single photograph is the only baseball memento he keeps around. 



baseball (the New York Times reported 
that he compiled a 25-0 pitching record 
and hit .567). After his discharge from 
the service in 1946, he was signed by the 
New York Giants, and he was hailed as 
the next Babe Ruth, whose only problem 
would be deciding whether to be a 
pitcher or an outfielder. He reported for 
spring training in 1947 amid such hys- 
terical hoopla that one observer said, 
"Hartung's a sucker if he ever reports. 
All he has to do is sit still and he's a 
cinch to make the Hall of Fame in 
Cooperstown." 

Unfortunately, Hartung did report and 
promptly fanned the publicity flames by 
hitting a home run his first time up in 
an intrasquad game. He hit five more 
homers during the exhibition season and 
began the regular season as the starting 
left fielder and the third hitter in the line- 
up. But once the season got under way, 
he misplayed fly balls and threw to the 
wrong base with alarming regularity. 
After two away games in Philadelphia, 
he opened his career at the Giants" Polo 
Grounds before packed houses. The fans 
were eager to get a look at the young 
miracle worker who was always referred 
to in the press as "the gigantic Texan" or 
some similar phrase that made his debut 
sound as exotic as King Kong's. He went 



4.57 earned run average, and a .309 bat- 
ting average in 34 games. The next year 
the Giants had a surfeit of outfielders, so 
he became a full-time pitcher, compiling 
an 8-8 record and a 4.75 ERA and hit- 
ting a mere .179. It was by now evident 
that Hartung was not going to be the 
next Babe Ruth. He had two more lack- 
luster pitching years, went back to the 
outfield and pinch hitting after he hurt 
his arm in 1951 . and was out of the ma- 
jors in 1952 with a 29-29 lifetime pitch- 
ing record, an ERA of 5.02, and a 
lifetime batting average of .238, with 
fourteen homers in six years. 

Former teammates, like outfielder 
Don Mueller and third baseman Bobby 
Thomson (who hit the famous 1951 
pennant-winning home run that remains 
baseball's greatest moment), remember 
an unassuming, likable kid from Texas 
who was just rushed along too fast. In 
fact, the Giants did almost everything 
wrong with Hartung. He had less than 
one year of minor league experience, 
but the 1947 Giants were coming off a 
last-place year and figured their young 
phenom would be welcome help at the 
box office. The pressure of the New 
York media and the effects of shuttling 
between the outfield and pitching only 
made a bad situation worse. Suddenly, a 



calls Thomson. "I think management 
was not only stupid but also unfair to a 
young man with a lot of heart who al- 
ways did his best. He never had a chance 
to reach his potential." 

That was all a long time ago. Six-foot- 
five Hartung has added about 35 pounds 
to his 215-pound playing weight, and his 
leathery features bear the stamp of long 
years in the oil fields. He still likes to 
hunt and fish, but the closest he comes to 
most sports now is lazing in his favorite 
recliner in front of the TV, his swollen, 
bare, size IO'/jEEEE feet dangling, 
while he smokes Belair filters and drinks 
coffee from a bright red mug. If you 
push him, he'll reminisce a little about 
the great 1951 season ("It was like 
knocking out Joe Louis") or the time 
Willie Mays hit a ball so hard that it 
lodged in the H of the Schaefer Beer 
sign in the Ebbets Field outfield, allow- 
ing him to round the bases while Carl 
Furillo stood waiting for the ball to fall. 

But he's not likely to mull over too 
deeply the nature of life as revealed by 
the saga of the Hondo Hurricane. Ask 
him whether his best position was pitch- 
er or outfielder and he'll say, "Neither." 
The closest he comes to exhuming the 
past is to say in his flat, husky voice, 
"When the bubble bursts, that's it. When 
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it's over, it's over." 

Still, time does redress some griev- 
ances, and that's happened to an extent 
with Hartung. When Thomson won the 
pennant with his home run against Ralph 
Branca of the Dodgers, the man on third 
was our boy Clint, who had gone in to 
run for Mueller. So countless pictures of 
baseball's greatest moment feature Hon- 
do's most famous citizen. And Hartung 
gets a steady stream of mail -most of it 
genuinely kind— from fans and collec- 
tors who want autographs or answers to 
questions or who just want to congratu- 
late him on his career. As befits his re- 
tired eminence, Hartung dawdles with 
his replies at his own regal pace, but he 
eventually answers them. 

His home is all but bereft of baseball 
memorabilia, and he thinks his first wife 
probably burned the old scrapbook his 
mother kept for years. But near the rail- 
road tracks in Sinton, at the white frame 
house with the hackberry and mesquite 
trees out front, Clint Hartung is a hero. 
And why not? As Thomson says, "How 
many people get to do what he did? 
There are thousands and thousands of 
people who'd like to have played ball 
the way he did." 

"You gotta know Clint," his wife, 
Carolyn, said, grimacing after one too 
many noncommittal Hartung replies. 
"He enjoyed it at the time, and when it 




Baseball's supreme moment: Thomson hit the homer— our boy Clint was on third. 



was over that was the end of it. That's 
the way he thinks. He doesn't let any- 
thing bother him. Me, I think they 
should have built a monument to him in 
Hondo." 



To which Clint Hartung shakes his 
head, takes another sip of coffee, and 
replies in his all-purpose, matter-of-fact 
voice, "No, they shouldn't. Yesterday's 
gone." 



Goobergate 

The maker of Peter Pan peanut butter is being roasted by Texas peanut farmers. 

In one sense, there's just a nightmarish 
morass of litigation in the series of at 
least nine lawsuits between more than 
250 Texas peanut growers and Swift & 
Company of Chicago, maker of Peter 
Pan peanut butter, among other prod- 
ucts. In the suits, which are making their 
way through federal and state courts in 
Texas and Oklahoma, the farmers are 
claiming that Swift and a Texas ware- 



houseman cost them close to $10 million 
by refusing to purchase peanuts they had 
earlier contracted to buy. Swift says 
there was no contract, just an over- 
zealous warehouseman who misrepre- 
sented his authority. 

But in another sense, the story behind 
those suits is a variation on the never- 
ending conflict between the farmers who 
grow commodities and the urban busi- 



nessmen who sell them. And if there's a 
bottom line it may be that even in the 
peanut fields there's no longer any such 
thing as a handshake deal. 

The source of the dispute dates back 
to 1980, when a severe drouth decimat- 
ed the peanut crop in the Southeast, rais- 

The crisis in a nutshell: the farmers say 
Swift led them on; Swift says nuts to that. 
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Low Talk 



Houston, which could use more ag- 
gressive local journalism, might get 
some before too long. InBetween 
Magazine, the feisty alternative bi- 
weekly that is going great guns in Gal- 
veston and the Clear Lake area, is 
looking to move in on the rest of 
Houston. The expansion isn't immi- 
nent; editor Pete Fredriksen hopes In- 
Between will be publishing in Houston 
within two years.^ ^ ^ ,. 




Sweet Young things: in the fast lane. 
|--T- 

In the world of big-time debutante 
parties, you've gotta have a concept. 
An Affair to Remember, a Dallas 
firm that designs some of North Texas' 
more grandiose gatherings, came up 
with a pretty good one for the Fort 
Worth debut of Shannon and Alison 
Young, June 18 at the Ridglea Country 
Club. The invitation was a full-size 



album cover with the title Get Your 
Kicks on Route 66, the theme of the 
$l(X),000-plus affair. It features the 
girls in evening gowns sitting in a 1957 
Thunderbird and drinking Dom Peri- 
gnon from the family's crystal cham- 
pagne glasses. So what if the picture 
was taken outside Dallas and the Route 
66 sign was fake? The party's theatrical 
sets began in Chicago and took revel- 
ers on a cross-country tour that ended 
, 0D the Pacific beach in Santa Monica, 
rf ■: '■ 

And then there's that powerful 
Coastal Bend Mafia in the nation's 
capital. Not long ago, Corpus Christi 
mayor Luther Jones unwittingly tried 
to make an illegal turn on a street 
in Washington. A cop caught him and 
asked Jones where in the world he was 
from. "Corpus Christi," answered 
Jones. "Where are you from?" "Kings- 
ville," said the cop. At which point he 
wished Jones a good day and let him go 
without a ticket. ... i ' • 

It's comforting to know that rock star 
David Crosby isn't letting his legal 
problems keep him from his afternoon 
nap. In June Crosby was convicted in 
Dallas of cocaine possession and of 
carrying a loaded .45-caliber auto- 
matic pistol into a North Dallas night- 
club. The hefty, 41-year-old singer 
and guitarist spent much of his day in 
court dozing off, his head tilted back 
and his mouth open, and snored so 
loudly that one of his attorneys at times 
had to give him a shove to wake him 

"P-^ ■ ' • 

Reporters don't usually react too 
well when the tables are turned on 
them, so there were more than a few 



wary faces in the Capitol press corps 
near the end of the session when 
former Billy Clayton aide and heavy- 
weight lobbyist Jack Gullahom start- 
ed snapping pictures of new types 
and spreading rumors that the photos 
were for a Ten Best-Ten Worst Jour- 
nalists piece he was working on. 
Reporters are still trying to figure out 
how to take it. Said one: "The trouble 
was, no one really knew if it would be 
better to make a lobbyist's^^^enBest list 
or his Ten Worst list." ^^>^ -h i 

The spoilsport of the month has to be 
Don Dorman, the superintendent of 
schools in the Panhandle town of 
Vega. Etorman decided to withhold di- 
plomas from the 22 students in Vega 
Higli School's 28-person graduating 
class who whistled, cheered, and 
threw their caps into the air at the 
end of the commencement exer- 
cises. "The way we do this, we talk to 
students about having a dignified grad- 
uation," Dorman explained. "They 
threw their hats in the air, yelled, and 
whistied-in defiance, as far as I am 
concerned." No wonder the students 
were so happy to graduate. 

Stop the Presses: Nostalgia buffs 
will want to keep up with the Texas 
City Sun. The paper has been making 
great strides of late toward bringing 
back the fifties -at least in terms of 
red-baiting — with its tirades about 
alleged "socialistic indoctrination" of 
students at College of the Mainland. 
The paper's coverage tilted far enough 
off the right end of the political spec- 
trum that some people at COM have 
taken to calling their local paper the 
Texas City Him. 



ing the possibility that manufacturers 
wouldn't be able to buy enough peanuts 
to keep their products on the shelves. 
Swift, reacting to the shortage, contract- 
ed to buy whatever peanuts it could 
through a small peanut buyer, sheller, 
and warehouseman, J. Roy Traylor of 
the Northeast Texas town of Naples. 
Swift eventually deposited more than 
$13 million in Traylor's bank account in 
Naples, which allowed him to buy 15 
million pounds of peanuts at prices well 
above the government price supports. 
That meant a huge windfall for Texas 
peanut farmers who sold to Traylor: 
they got as much as $2000 a ton for their 
peanuts when the government price sup- 
port was $420. 

After those purchases were made. 
Swift immediately began worrying 
about its next year's needs. As Swift vice 



president Lloyd Brubaker wrote in a 
memo entitled "Action Plan for 1981 
Peanut Supplies," "We also should stay 
close to the 1981 crop and take any nec- 
essary action to insure our supply next 
year. There are some industry people, 
for instance, that are concerned that this 
is not just a one-year-problem." 

What happened next forms the crux of 
the lawsuits. In January 1981 Brubaker 
and another Swift executive, William 
Koretke, toured the South Texas peanut 
selling points -the places where farmers 
sell to warehousers — with Traylor. 
There they met farmers and expressed 
their intent to buy more peanuts through 
Traylor. "Mr. Brubaker went on to ex- 
plain that because of the bigness of 
Swift ... the amount of money that we 
were talking about that seemed so large 
to me was just a small drop in the bucket 



to somebody that big," recalled one 
farmer, Craig Clark, in a deposition 
taken for the suit. "He wanted our 
peanuts, he wanted them late and he 
wanted them early and he didn't want 
them just for that one year." 

The word went out to other peanut 
growers that Traylor was Swift's agent 
and would be offering contracts for 15 
million to 20 million pounds of peanuts. 
Swift and Traylor discussed financing 
with bankers in Dallas, and Traylor 
signed contracts with farmers all over 
the state on forms provided by the com- 
pany. Swift even wired $600,000 to 
allow Traylor to pay for the earliest 
crops, which were harvested in August. 
But that was all the money Traylor 
would see. According to Traylor, Bru- 
baker told him that Swift was no longer 
going to be "in the banking business," 
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and Traylor soon learned that Swift 
wasn't buying any peanuts through him, 
even though he'd already authorized 
about $3 million in payments to South 
Texas farmers with money he expected 
to get from Swift. 

The reason for Swift's decision was 
simple: it turned out that 1981, instead 
of being a drouth year, had produced a 
bumper crop, and Swift bought almost 
all the peanuts it needed through an 
Alabama firm with which it had signed a 
contract. Texas peanut farmers claim 
they lost money in two ways: farmers 
who accepted checks from Traylor 



found that many of the checks were 
worthless, and then they had to dump 
their peanuts at less than the contract 
price. Individual losses ran as high as 
$242,890. The combined loss for all the 
farmers is probably near $10 million. 

Swift attorneys say that the company 
indeed expected to purchase peanuts in 
South Texas but that the company never 
contracted to do so and never designated 
Traylor as its agent. As part of its de- 
fense Swift will be able to show there 
was no written contract of any kind with 
Traylor and that the farmers' knowledge 



of the alleged Traylor-Swift relationship 
was spread mostly by word of mouth. 
Some of the farmers had been at meet- 
ings with Traylor and the Swift people, 
some had heard about them secondhand 
or thirdhand, and some didn't know 
Swift was supposed to be backing Tray- 
lor until after the checks bounced. 
And Swift says Traylor contracted for 
more peanuts than the company ever ex- 
pressed interest in buying. In the mean- 
time Swift is suing Traylor, Traylor is 
suing Swift, and some of the farmers 
have been hurt so badly that they've 
gone out of business. 



Music to the Eyes 

Did you say "empty" TV? Oh, M-TV. 




"King" Carrasco's el cheapo video has a cheesy humor that's missing in big-budget spots. 



Among the cast of characters at Tom- 
my Hughes' hay farm just east of Austin 
one steamy Saturday in June were the 
following: young Mr. Hughes himself, 
perky Kimberly Nelson, and the other 
members of their aspiring new wave 
band, Chinanine; video director Rodri- 
go Rodriguez, who brought his all- 
purpose director's chair with "Rod 
Baby" taped on the back; a local chow 
dog named Charlie; Rodriguez's cam- 
era assistants, John Flados and James 
Canchola; choreographer John Speer; 
and assorted hangers-on. The purpose of 
the gathering was to film the members of 
Chinanine splashing about in a muddy 
holding pond, ferrying nine-foot bam- 
boo poles ornamented with colored 
streamers and topped with lighted flares. 

After a day of laying cable, doing 
some heavy-duty conceptualizing, and 
splashing around in the pond, Rodriguez 



finally got the right shot. Three cameras 
recorded his fledgling rock stars sub- 
merging themselves in the water behind 
the poles, yanking the poles from the 
muck, swimming across the pond to a 
small hump of an island, and staking the 
poles in the ground. Ponce de Le6n 
style. 

Used to be, making it in the music biz 
required above all else getting into a 
recording studio and cutting a rock 'n' 
roll record. But these days the royal road 
to stardom has a new twist. As anyone 
with access to cable television must 
know by now, one of the hottest paths — 
if not the hottest path -to the top of the 
charts is through the bizarre little rock 
"videos" that turn up on Music Televi- 
sion (MTV) or any of its many com- 
petitors, such as USA Network's Night 
Flight and Radio 1990, Home Box 
Office's Video Jukebox, Cinemax's Pop 



Spots, Showtime, Black En- 
tertainment Television, and 
Lord knows what else. 
The odds that Chinanine 
will ever make it big are 
pretty slim, but if slogging 
through the muck with bam- 
boo poles gets the band on 
television, those odds will 
improve dramatically, 
i In case you've been living 
in a cave the last few years, 
rock videos are the tele- 
vision equivalent of Top 40 
radio — three-to-four-minute 
clips in which narcissistic 
rock stars mouth the words of their latest 
hits while acting out scenes in some ap- 
propriately weird or decadent drama. 
On MTV, which runs these videos seven 
days a week, 24 hours a day (with com- 
mercial breaks, of course), these clips 
are repeated with the same numbing fre- 
quency as songs on Top 40 radio -and 
since the audience is that key 12-to-24- 
year-old record buyer, getting a video 
on MTV has become as important as 
getting some air play on the radio used 
to be. 

Third Coast hype notwithstanding, 
Texas is still the minor leagues when it 
comes to film and video production. It 
may be cheaper to make your video in 
Austin at Third Coast Studios or in 
Dallas at the Video Post than to make it 
in New York or L.A., but the big labels, 
the big money, and the national media 
are there rather than here. The Clash 
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FINALLY YOUR 
DRIVE HAS EARNED 
YOU AN EXCEPTIONAL 
REWARD. 

C 

Sweetwater Country Club has become a 
magnificent reality. The most luxurious 
country club to grace the Southwest in 
decades. 

From its multimillion dollar club- 
house to its nationally recognized 
championship golf course, nothing has 
been spared to make Sweetwater Coun- 
try Club a benchmark of impeccable 
* taste and grandeur among the great 
country clubs of the world. 

In resplendent surroundings, Sweet- 
water Country Club ofifers a wide range of 
athletic activities, excellent dining, and 
numerous social events. Among their 
peers, those who appreciate the tangible 
rewards of success will enjoy service and 
ambiance that have been tailored to please 
the most discriminating values. 

If you have been looking for some- 
thing very special in a country club 
membership, Sweetwater Country Club 
has everything you want and more. An 
elegant symbol of accomplishment, to be 
enjoyed and shared with others who have 
reached life's most desired plateau. 

For more information and a personal 
response from our membership director, 
call 713 980-4100. 

— c 

S W E IS T W A ir E a 

( () U N I R Y ( I U B 

4400 Palm Royale Boulevard, Sugar Land, Texas 77479 
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filmed its latest hit, "Rock the Casbah," 
around Austin; Third Coast Studios has 
put together videos of live concerts by 
Carole King and Shawn Phillips; local 
big fish like the Thunderbirds have used 
Texas locations and technicians. But de- 
spite the presence of a world-class studio 
like Trammell Crow's Dallas Communi- 
cation Complex in Las Colinas, most of 
the music videos done in Texas are by 
local bands that scrape up the money to 
produce a clip to be sent to clubs, book- 
ing agents, and— most important -the 
VJs (that's video jockeys) on shows like 
MTV's in the hope that someone will put 
it on the air. Most of these local videos 
are made by independent producers, like 
Eric Graham in Austin or Ken Mandel 
in Dallas, using borrowed or rented 
equipment, and they cost from $2500 to 
$12,000. 

By rock superstar standards, that's 
all penny ante stuff. Video versions of 
Billy Joel's song "Pressure" and Fleet- 
wood Mac's "Gypsy" have cost in 
the neighborhood of $200,000. But the 
nice thing about video is that it's a 
medium where you can still do more 
with less -which is mainly how it's 
done in Texas. 

As anyone who watches MTV knows, 
it's the definitive proof that your mother 
was right: rock 'n' roll is bad for you. 
Most of what you see on MTV -particu- 
larly the big-budget production numbers 
by rock 'n' roll heavies — are brain 
cell-killing variations on such deathless 
motifs as (a) leather-clad, can't-get- 
enough dames, (b) I'm-hot-to-trot guitar 
guys, (c) the world will be fun after the 
next nuclear war or urban riot, (d) it's 
swell to drive around in a funky old car 
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Rodriguez, Chinanine: there's no limit to what musicians will do to get on the tube. 



Filmmaker Kooris opened video's door 
to country music with Willie's spot. 



and lip-sync songs, and (e) fame is a 
fleeting bauble in the world of rock 'n' 
roll. If this is what we want our kids to 
grow up on, the members of the Me 
Generation are going to look like ge- 
niuses next to the dunces of tomorrow. 

Since most Texas videos are done on 
the cheap, they manage to avoid a lot of 
the worst big-time video cliches, if only 
because they can't afford them. By far 
the best stuff done in Texas has been the 
string of merry exercises in seedy mirth 
produced by Fort Worth's Christina 
Patoski for the Tex-Mex, nuevo wavo 
band, Joe "King" Carrasco & the 
Crowns. Their first video made here, 
"Bad Rap," is a sort of punk cross be- 
tween The Thief of Bagdad and the Bob 
Hope road movies. Its best moment has 
Joe King et al flying a magic carpet 
over the Capitol in Austin. His most re- 
cent video, "Party Weekend." is a hyper- 
active spring break on South Padre that 
even has a cameo appearance by Texas 
coast turtle lady Ila Loetscher. And 
his masterpiece, "Person/Person," is a 
cheesy homage to pinkness: filmed in 
Dallas and Fort Worth, it features Joe's 
failed romance with a temptress (key- 
boardist Kristine Cummings) who has a 
pink wardrobe, pink hair, pink finger- 
nails, a pink Princess phone, a pink poo- 
dle, and a 1963 pink Thunderbird and 
who lives in a pink room in a pink house 
with pink flamingos out front and eats 
watermelon, pink ice pops, and pink 
Sno Balls. Now, that's art. 

Rock groups, like Chinanine, are all 
doing their best to get into the act 
so they can be successful enough to go 



around trashing motel rooms like real 
rock stars. But the biggest growth area 
for Texas video could be country music. 
Only during the past year or so have 
country groups begun putting together 
videos. The best filmed here so far is 
probably Willie Nelson and Merle Hag- 
gard's "Pancho and Lefty," a bitter- 
sweet, dusty 4.75-minute spot filmed 
in Austin and near Willie's ranch on the 
Pedernales, and produced by Dick 
Kooris' Texas Pacific Film Video of 
Austin. It has recently been distributed 
to 48 theaters in Nashville, Seattle, 
Dallas, and Houston, where it will be 
shown as a short before features. Along 
with videos in clubs like Tango in Dallas 
and the Night Life in Austin, theater 
videos provide another way for bands to 
get exposure even if they don't make it 
all the way to MTV. 

Other Texas video enterprises include 
Artists 7 Austin, which will tape live 
shows by local bands in its studio and 
market the series, called Dixie's Bar & 
Bus Stop, to cable television. On the 
distribution end. Solar Vision of Dallas 
is developing a music video channel 
with emphasis on pop, jazz, reggae, and 
almost anything except rock 'n' roll. In 
typical Dallas fashion, the channel is 
geared for upper-income viewers. "We 
realize that there is a wider audience 
than the narrow casting that's done for 
rock," says Solar Vision's Alvin James. 
"We did some vital research and basi- 
cally it allows us to see the viability of 
a music channel. You can't advertise 
Mercedes-Benz on MTV— the audience 
is too young. 
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Le Baron convertible prices start at $10,995.' Town & Country Convertible as shown $15,595 * Shown in rear the classic 1948 Town & Country Convertible 

Re-introducing an American classic. 

The Chrysler LeBaron Town s^Country Convertible 



Chrysler brings back the romance of 
the past with theluxury and technology 
of the present in the "woody" Town & 
Country Convertible. It is like no other car 
on the road today 

Town & Country's elegance starts 
with its classic "woody" styfing and car- 
ries into its plush Mark Cross leather 
interior No indulgence has been over- 
looked. Automatic transmission, power 
steering, power brakes and a power top 
are all standard features. Its advanced 
electronic instrumentation includes a 
computerized system that monitors vital 
performance functions. 

In Town & Country, you re-discover 
how much fun driving can be. Its ad- 



vanced front-wheel drive and iso-strut 
suspension give you a remarkably 
smooth, quiet ride whether driving on 
city streets or winding country roads. 




Town &. Country's quality is so 
exceptional Chrysler protects your 
Investment for S years or 50,000 mlles.t 

Chrysler protects Town & Country's en- 
gine, power train and its outer body 
against rust-through for 5 years or 50,000 
miles. See your dealer for details. 

Town & Country, an American classic 
in a "woody" convertible, is the ultimate 

luxury With high mile- i 

age, room and excep- 
tional protection. Buy or ^§|H^* 
lease it at your Chrysler- V<SR^V 
Plymouth dealer Buckle \^^m 
up for safety ^St^m 

f77l'^ Chrysler 



•Sticker priceexcludestiile.taxe^ and destination charges. ^Whichever comes first Limited warranties Deductible may be required "-Use EPA est mpgior comparison Your mileage may vary depending 

on speed, trip length and weather Hwy and CA mileage lower 

We VE Re-EngineeredThe American Luxury Car. 

The New Chrysler Corporation Quality Engineered To Be The Best 



ID Philip Morris Inc. 1963 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



9 mg ' 'tar,' ' 0. 7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



>bu*ve come a long way. baby. 






Back in the old 
days, TV dinners 
were the domain 
of the listless 
and the forlorn - 
silent reminders 
that your com- 
pany and your 
cooking weren't 
worth a hill 
of beans. 



Americans spend $26 billion a 
year on frozen food. Our freezers 
are filled with everything from 
fish sticks to Haagen-Dazs, and 
we're cramming more into them 
every year. Grocery stores across 
the country are dismantling out- 
dated canned-goods shelves and 
making room for new refrigerated 
sections to accommodate the proliferation of frozen prod- 
ucts. This is no time to invest in pork 'n' beans, unless 
you're a survivalist. because we are about to enter the 
golden age of the TV dinner. Well . . . I'm not. I've al- 
ready entered it and left for good, after eating dozens of 
frozen dinners so I could separate the palatable from the 
bad from the completely inedible. Now you won't have to 
suffer like I did— just refer to my handy dining guide before 
you take a chance with any TV dinners. 

Youll probably be happy to hear that TV dinners as we 
used to know them are slowly becoming extinct. Swanson 
introduced the first one in 1952 -for $1.09 you got sliced 
turkey on combread, buttered peas, sweet potatoes, and 
gravy-and they didn't really evolve much over the years. 
They came in compartmentalized aluminum trays covered 
with aluminum foil, and they had a reputation for being, 
well, garbage food. TV dinners were what husbands ate 
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when their wives went to bridge club, what bachelors ate 
when they got home from bowling, what kids ate when 
baby-sitters did the cooking on Saturday night. After two 
decades they were still cheap, usually less than $1.50. 

But in the seventies American lifestyles changed. Fewer 
people were slaving away in the kitchen to make dinner 
from scratch, and something besides junky TV dinners was 
needed to fill the void. The frozen-entrdes industry brought 
out fancier dishes and ballooned into a $1.9-biIlion-a-year 
business, offering consumers convenient main dishes that 
were often as good as anything they made at home, and 
sometimes better. Since 1978, sales of entries have gone 
through the roof, but sales of the more traditional frozen 
dinners were declining until last year, when they posted a 
significant gain. Now a $500 million industry, frozen 
dinners -particularly low-calorie and exotic fare -are 
the wave of the future. 

Suddenly, across the country, demand for frozen dinners 
is often exceeding supply, and everyone from Swanson to 
Seagram's is racing to catch up. Here's why: 

Singles. Nearly 25 per cent of adult Americans are un- 
married and live alone. These people generally work hard 
and spend a lot of their free time out on the town, so they 
are understandably averse to cooking elaborate meals at 
home. Singles like frozen dinners because they provide a 
fairly well-balanced and decent-tasting meal, are fast and 
easy to prepare, and keep their mothers happy. When the 
phone rings at night, they can say, "Oh, hi. Mom. I was 
just eating stuffed green peppers and a garden vegetable 
medley. What's new?" 

Working mothers. Married women make up 25.5 per cent 
of the labor force in America. When Mom comes home 
from a hard day at the office to a hungry husband and two 
starving children, does she go to the kitchen and spend 
hours making biscuits and roast beef and coleslaw? Not 
when she can pop Le Menus and Lean Cuisines into the 
oven and put her feet up instead. Working mothers just 
don't have the time for cooking that their own mothers had, 
and their added income means the family doesn't have to 
scrimp -they can afford the extra cost of going frozen. 

Microwave ovens. It's a vicious circle: Since more 
Americans are buying microwave 
ovens, more frozen-food manu- 
facturers are producing micro- 
wavable entries and dinners to be 
heated up in them. And since 
there are so many new micro- 
wavable meals, more Americans 
are saying, "Hey, let's buy a 
(Continued on page 164) 



Now the frozen- 
food industry's 
figured out there's 
a bit of the bon 
vivant in every- 
body. So even if 
you're still just 
a lonely guy, 
you can sit down 
to your own 
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Texas In full of 
people u h«» l>et 
the oil boom 
would ne\er end. 

Jack Youn^j; 
(opp€»Mi(e) is one 
of thc^ni. In 1981 
his oil e«»nipainy 

earned .S»70 
million. T4»day 
ii\ all g'ont^. 




GAMBLER 

In downtown Midland, at the intersection of Marienfeld Street and 
Michigan Avenue, stands a simple five-story concrete office building. It is not 
much to look at— it's squat and boxy and dull yellow in color— but once it was 
the home of a corporation that earned $870 million in annual revenues. Today 
it is part of the residue of the late, great oil boom that affected Midland as 
much as any oil town in America. In this it is like half a dozen flashier 
buildings that dot the Midland skyline-all of them built with oil money, all 
of them constructed because people believed that the oil boom would last, if 
not forever, then certainly for a good long time. And why shouldn't they have 
believed it? Wasn't everybody saying that the price of oil was going to keep 
rising— to $50 or $60 or maybe even $70 a barrel? During the boom there 
didn't seem to be any reason to doubt that, especially if you lived in Midland. 
But everybody was wrong; the oil boom couldn't last forever, and by the ear- 
ly part of 1982 it was over. And today some of those new buildings, like the 
one at Marienfeld and Michigan, stand as reminders not so much of how 
good the good times were but rather of how quickly everything fell apart. 

The building was occupied in January 1981, at the height of the 
boom. When it was first opened, it was called the CPI Building, short for 
Consolidated Petroleum Industries, which was one of the great success stories 
of the boom. Founded in 1978 by a Midland dentist named Jack Young and 
an Abilene oil buyer named D. Truitt Davis, CPI grew so quickly that by the 
time it moved to the new headquarters, its tentacles were all over the oil 
patch. Its drilling subsidiary had fifteen rigs running from the Austin chalk 
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to Oklahoma. Its exploration arm had 
snapped up leases on more than 100,000 
acres and was putting together deals to 
search for oil and gas. It owned a hand- 
ful of oil service companies: a mud com- 
pany, a wireline company, a chain of oil 
field supply stores. It 
had a small refinery in 
Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana, and a crude oil trad- 
ing company and a 
marketing company too, 
all of which were mak- 
ing money. Indeed, by 
1981— just three years 
after its founding -CPI 
owned 21 subsidiaries 
and employed more than 
nine hundred people. 
Had it been eligible for 
the Fortune 500 that year 
(it had not been a public 
company long enough 
to qualify), it would 
have ranked 339th, ahead 
of companies with such 
familiar names as Cham- 
pion Spark Plug, Miles 
Laboratories, and Pabst 
Brewery. When, two 
months after moving 
into its new building, 
CPI did make a public 
offering of stock. Young 
and Davis were suddenly 
worth $25 million and 
$36 million, respective- 
ly, for their CPI stock 
alone. 

Today nobody in Mid- 
land calls the building at 
Marienfeld and Michi- 
gan the CPI Building. 
What the oil boom giv- 
eth, the oil bust taketh 
away, and for a com- 
pany like CPI, situated 
precariously atop the 
crest of the wave, the 
bust spelled disaster. After twenty 
months in its headquarters, CPI moved 
out; these days you can scarcely tell 
the company was ever there. The only 
evidence that remains is in one comer of 
the fifth floor. That's where Jack Young 
has his office, just as he did in the old 
days, before the bubble burst for CPI. 



The Bright, 
Sparkling Mistake 



One afternoon toward the end of 
March, Jack Young showed me what 
was left of his once-thriving empire. He 
is a friendly, easygoing man of 48; his 
hair, graying gracefully, is brushed high 
across his head in the old Kennedy style, 
and his classic, Horatio Alger looks are 
only just starting to be softened by age. 



^""midland during 
the oil boom waw 
iilio Wall Strv^t 
must lisivo b<><^n 
in the twenlicvs, 
just itcforo tlie 
crasii. Tiie 
imperative 
wasn't just to get 
rieli in tlie oil 
business, it was 
to get rieh ri^ht 
now* All over the 
oil pateh, a kind 
of mass hysteria 
tooli over, and 
even normally 
rational, sober, 

intelligent 
businessmen got 
caught up in the 
frenzy." 




His two most distinctive features are his 
voice, which seems oddly soft coming 
from someone who looks so much like 
an ex-jock, and his bright blue eyes, 
which have a puppy-dog sadness to 
them. The hurt in those eyes increas- 
es perceptibly whenever 
Young talks about the 
company he once ran. 
For the rise and fall of 
CPI -a company that 
was so completely a 
creature of the oil boom 
that it couldn't thrive in 
any other environment 
-is also to some de- 
gree the rise and fall of 
Jack Young, Midland 
dentist turned oilman. 

We met on the fifth 
floor of the CPI Build- 
ing. His own office, with 
its richly woven carpet 
and assortment of com- 
fortable armchairs, is 
quite plush, and in the 
hall, between an empty 
reception desk and two 
empty visitors' chairs, 
stands a lone piece of 
corporate art -a small 
sculpture the company 
had bought to adorn its 
headquarters. Then we 
went out to the park- 
ing lot, climbed into 
Young's Bronco — "One 
of my children has the 
car today," he said in a 
tone of voice that made it 
clear he was apologiz- 
ing -and headed for the 
outskirts of town. 

We drove for several 
miles along one of the 
main highways leading 
out of Midland and then 
crossed some railroad 
tracks and started up an 
access road. All along this road stood 
small, nondescript industrial buildings, 
most of which had signs out front that 
made it unmistakably clear that we were 
in the oil patch: Tom Brown, Inc., 
Tahoe Drilling, GCG Drilling, Ike 
Lovelady, Inc., and a dozen others. I 
looked past the buildings into the large 
yards behind them, and I could see, 
wherever I looked, the accoutrements of 
oil. In better times you would have seen 
a lot of hustle and bustle around these 
buildings, but you probably wouldn't 
have seen much equipment. Most of it 
would have been out in the oil field, 
making money. Now you could see what 
the oil bust had wrought in Midland. 
Shallow rigs, sitting unused, loomed up 
from almost every yard, like giant tomb- 
stones. Mud pumps, which had been so 
valuable during the oil boom because 
they were in such short supply, were 



scattered everywhere, keeping company 
with idle engines and fuel tanks. And 
most of all, there was pipe — stacks upon 
stacks of it, as far as the eye could see, 
of infinite variety. Much of it was 
rusting. 

Young turned into a driveway leading 
to one of the yards. According to a sign 
at the entranceway, the yard was owned 
by a company called Tierra Drilling, a 
subsidiary of CPI. The yard was being 
used as a place to store— and sell off— 
equipment that belonged to a number of 
the old CPI subsidiaries. Young walked 
through the door of a one-story L- 
shaped building that looked like a 
long, misshapen mobile home, and 
pointed to the second cleaned-out recep- 
tion desk we'd seen that morning. "I 
think she was let go last week," he said. 
"Saves a little money." He poked his 
head into a few offices, said hello to the 
half-dozen people at work, and then 
went back outside. 

At the far end of the yard a crew of 
four men was cleaning some bulky drill- 
ing apparatus, but otherwise everything 
was still and empty; as we walked we 
could hear the echo of our footsteps. We 
stepped first into a large, open garage 
next to the office building, where we 
saw two Mack truck cabs, three pickups, 
a boat, some trailers, and assorted 
pieces of large equipment sitting on 
flatbed trucks. "Most of this is from the 
pumping service and chemical com- 
panies Truitt Davis started up around the 
end of 1981," said Young. "The com- 
panies ended up shutting down almost as 
soon as they were begun because that's 
when the bottom started falling out for 
us." The equipment, practically new, 
had been sitting in this garage ever 
since. 

We moved on to the first of a series of 
hangarlike structures and poked our 
heads in. The room was filled with the 
flotsam and jetsam of white-collar 
work-desks, chairs, file cabinets, Rolo- 
dexes-most of it taken from the CPI 
Building, all of it now gathering dust. In 
the next hangar were six metal shelves 
stocked with small oil field supplies and, 
off in one corner, about fifty cans of in- 
dustrial paint. On the floor sat two card- 
board boxes filled with telephones, in- 
cluding several car phones. "This is all 
we've got left of Dunnam Tool and Sup- 
ply," said Young, gesturing toward the 
shelves. Dunnam Tool & Supply was the 
name of the supply store chain CPI had 
owned during the boom. "We're still try- 
ing to sell this stuff off." 

Soon we reached the first of a number 
of CPI-owned rigs that lay on their sides 
at various points around the lot. These 
were not the shallow rigs I had seen in 
other yards on the drive in; these were 
deep rigs, capable of drilling between 
12,000 and 16,000 feet into the ground. 
During the boom CPI had gone heavily 
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Ask Jett rink 



The great wildcatter is back again, to answer the tough questions. 



Dear Jett: 

I got into the oil business a couple of 
years ago and made a lot of money. Now 
I'm afraid to answer the telephone be- 
cause it might be my banker. Frankly, 
Jett, I'm broke. What happened? 

A Free Enterpriser 
Dear Free Enterpriser: 

If you're asking that question, no won- 
der you're broke. Just because you're a 
free enterpriser don't mean you shouldn't 
hedge your bets. The reason you went 
broke ain't the government and it ain't 
the Arabs. And it ain't the major oil com- 
panies either. You went broke for the 
same reason you got rich— supply arui 
demand. Used to be there was a short 
supply and people would pay whatever 
the Arabs wanted. That flushed out new 
supplies OPEC couldn't control— British 
North Sea oil, oil from Iran, oil from all 
kinds of pissants getting into the busi- 
ness. Then, because the price was so 
high, Americans started using less gas, 
God love 'em. So today 20 per cent of 
our oil is imported where it used to be 
40 per cent. You've got greater supply, 
less demand, and to this son of Adam 
that means the price is going down. 
That's free enterprise, buddy. So stop 
crying. Anyone can be a free enterpriser 
when the price is going up. It takes a 
tough old homy toad like me to be a free 
enterpriser when it's going down. 



Dear Jett: 

I remember Houston ten years ago 
when oil was $3.50 a barrel. It was a 
nice town. I mean a really nice town. 
Today everybody says Houston's going 
to be a ghost town if oil goes below $20. 
How can that be? 

Confused and Nostalgic 

Dear Confitsed: 

Well, I had a lot more gas in my en- 
gine back then too, so I know what you 
mean. But yesterday's gone. Here's what 
happened. Let's say you're a geologist 
making fifty thou. You've got a nice 
house, you like it, you're happy. Then 
the boom hits. You switch to a new com- 
pany, and all of a sudden you're making 
$150,000 and you own $10 million in 
company stock. Well, you think, maybe 
a bigger house would be nice. Costs 
$600,000, but that's all right. And what 
about a condo down on South Padre? 
Why not? You move in, you like it, life is 
good. At the same time, your company's 

Mr. Rink is a legendary wildcatter 
whose life was portrayed in the movie 
Giant. His column last appeared in 
Texas Monthly in August 1979. 



doing the very same thing. It's buying 
offices, rigs, leases, whatever, with 
money it's borrowed and can pay back as 
long as oil is at $34. But the price goes 
down; your company can't rruike the pay- 
ments on all those offices, rigs, leases, 
whatever, so it cuts back, and now 
you've got a problem. Your salary is 
down to $75,000 and your stock's worth 
cow plop. You've got to move out of that 
big house. You're still making more 
money than you were, but are you happy 
about it? That's what's happening all 
over Houston —hell, all over Texas— and 
that's why there are plenty of long faces 
even though the price of oil is still about 
eight times what it was ten years ago. 



Dear Jett: 

I just got laid off by a parts factory in 
Detroit. Should I move to Texas to get 
into the oil business? 

Itchy Feet 

Dear Itchy: 

Not now. You've wait- 
ed too long. The rough- 
neck jobs are taken, 
what ones were left. But 
don't give up. If things 
pick up, get in on the be- 
ginning and learn the 
ropes. Maybe youll end 
up a rich old cuss like 
me. 



customers in the future, the answer is 
hell no. Right now is a great time to be 
in the oil business, especially if you don't 
have debt. There's all that drilling equip- 
ment lying around nobody's using, all 
those mud companies and service com- 
panies crying for work, and the price of 
leases is getting back to within reason. 
And that all means that the cost of find- 
ing oil today is about $13. Now I never 
went to any peckerwood fancy teasip 
college, but I'm just barely smart enough 
to make money with something I can find 
for $13 and sell for $29. If I can figure 
that out, you know a lot of other red- 
blooded American males can too, and 
when they do. Heart of Gold, you're not 
going to be dining out on hamburger. 



Dear Jett: 

I am a 26-year-old 
blonde who is a sole pro- 
prietor in the discreet 
entertainment industry. 
Most of my clients are 
oilmen, but with the bust 
I'm starting to wonder. 
Should I seek wider con- 
tacts, perhaps among 
gentlemen in the high- 
tech sector, in order to 
diversify my income? 

Heart of Gold 
Dear Heart: 

If you're asking, one 
free enterpriser to an- 
other, should you ex- 
pand your markets, the 
answer is hell yeah you 
should expand your mar- 
kets. Texas should do the 
same thing whether oil is 
at $100 or cow plop. But 
if you're asking should 
you give up on your 
present oil-related cus- 
tomers or give up on 
firuiing new oil-related 




Dear Jett: 
I've got a good job as a computer pro- 
granmier at Texas In- 
struments. Why should I 
care if some oilmen go 
broke? 

Laughing Up 
My Sleeve 
Dear Laughing: 

Other than the natural 
sympathy all humans 
have for the plight of 
other humans, you don't 
have to care diddly. 
That's the plain truth of 
the matter. Of course, 
it's more fitn for every- 
one when the economy's 
booming: better jobs all 
around, your house is 
worth more, and you can 
sell it if you want to. 
The new buildings go- 
ing up tend to be nicer, 
the local governments 
get some more taxes, 
so maybe the streets 
are a little cleaner and 
the garbage gets hauled 
away. But if you don't 
care, you don't care. 
That's your business. All 
I'd say is, at least be con- 
sistent. If you don't care 
when we oilmen are on 
the way down, then leave 
us alone when we're on 
the way up. 

Dear Jett: 

Where's the best oil 
play right now? 

Eager 

Dear Eager: 

Why should I tell you? 



Illustrated by Ray-Mel Cornelius 
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And Yet the Dream Endures 

Then there's Darrell andAhiin Creswell. They found oil in the bust. 





The Creswells with the spoils of oil— gold jewelry, a Rolls-Royce, and chauffeurs Ernie Jackson and Harold Johnson. 



The headquarters for one of the hottest 
independent oil companies in Texas 
right now is a tiny, one-floor storefront 
on Route 16 in Graham, next to a Co- 
lonial grocery store. On a glass panel at 
the front entrance is a rendering of a 
pump jack that looks like a grasshopper. 
That's the company symbol. The name 
of the company is Cresoper— rhymes 
with "grasshopper" -Oil. Company 
president Alvin "Red Dog" Creswell had 
wanted to name the company Leo Oil, 
because Leo is his astrological sign, but 
vice president Darrell Creswell, Alvin's 
26-year-old son, objected. "I always 
thought pump jacks looked like grass- 
hoppers," Darrell says. "Besides, Leo 
Oil doesn't sound very classy." Com- 
pany president bowed to the wishes of 
his vice president on that one. Company 
investors don't care what the name is so 
long as company president and vice 
president keep doing what they've been 
doing: namely, finding oil like there's no 
tomorrow. 

The Creswells struck oil last Septem- 
ber, long after the boom had turned to 
bust, and they've been hitting it ever 
since. At the latest count they were up 
to nineteen straight winners without a 
miss, including one 2100-barrel-a-day 
gusher and other wells that can produce 
1280, 600, and 200 barrels a day. 



At least, that's according to their latest 
count. I should mention right up front 
that there are any number of people who 
are not completely convinced that the 
Creswells have been quite as successful 
in the oil field as they say they've been. 
Like about half the town of Graham, for 
instance. (Darrell Creswell chalks that 
up to small-town jealousy.) Drilling re- 
ports at the Texas Railroad Commission 
also tend to cast a bit of doubt on the 
nineteen-in-a-row claim. (Darrell at- 
tributes that to government bureaucracy 
and the difficulty of keeping up with red 
tape. "It takes two weeks to drill," he 
says, "and six months to do the paper- 
work.") But whether or not the Cres- 
wells' claims are a mite exaggerated, 
you have to agree with Red Dog when 
he says, "We did pretty lousy during 
the boom. And we're doing pretty good 
now that there's a glut." Even taking 
the Railroad Commission records at 
face value, they are still raking in over 
$20,000 a day. Not bad for a couple of 
guys who were broke this time last year. 

We met for lunch in Graham one re- 
cent afternoon -Darrell, Red Dog, and 
myself. Actually, it wasn't just the three 
of us. There were about a dozen people, 
most of them company investors, sitting 
around a table at K-Bob's Steak House, 
next door to Cresoper Oil, where the 



Creswells usually have lunch. And ac- 
tually, you couldn't tell they were in- 
vestors, not at first anyway. They were 
generally older men, most of whom 
wore open-collar short-sleeve shirts, 
and I just thought they were retired guys 
who liked hanging around the Cres- 
wells. But Red Dog and Darrell both 
assured me that they were, indeed, bona 
fide out-of-town investors, and Darrell 
later confided that he and his father 
could hardly get over to K-Bob's any- 
more without there being a few investors 
around to join them. 

Seated next to me was Darrell him- 
self, looking like nothing so much as a 
cocksure young man who had just struck 
it very rich. He was bedecked in gold 
jewelry of the most ostentatious sort, in- 
cluding a gold necklace that had a pen- 
dant in the shape of five oil derricks. 
"This stuff is all real," he told me as he 
flashed his various rings and bracelets. 
Next to Darrell was one of his two 
chauffeur-bodyguards, a young black 
man named Harold Jackson. Harold's 
main duty was to drive Darrell around 
town in Darrell's vintage blue and silver 
Rolls-Royce. 

Across the table sat Red Dog Cres- 
well. Unlike his son, there was nothing 
about the elder Creswell that betrayed 
his new status as a wealthy man. He is 
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45 years old, of medium height and 
build, with a stomach that hangs a good 
bit over his belt and hands that are dirty 
and callused. On this day he was wear- 
ing faded jeans, boots, a grimy shirt, 
and a large black cowboy hat. Between 
bites of steak, he proceeded to tell me 
about his rise in the oil business. 

"I've always wanted to make money, 
and over the years I tried to make it in 
a bunch of different ways," he began. 
"Why, once, Darrell and I got into 
smuggling sugar over the border from 
Mexico. We were doing pretty well at 
that for a while." 

About eight years ago Creswell de- 
cided that his best chance to get rich was 
the oil business, so to that end he moved 
from El Paso, where he had been a Full 
Gospel minister and an exterminator, 
back to Graham, where he had been 
bom and raised. He had long harbored a 
plan to find oil jn Graham, and now he 
was going to give it a shot. 

"Have you ever heard of the old 
McCloud well?" he asked. "They drilled 
that well in 1928, right up the road here. 
When it came in it was the biggest well 
anyone had ever seen around here. It 
came in at twenty-five thousand barrels 
a day." The trouble was that the 
McCloud well blew out before it ever 
produced any of that oil, and despite 
fifty years of trying, no one had been 
able to get at that oil again. Red Dog 
Creswell wanted to give it another try. 

Creswell began buying up acreage 
around the McCloud well. It was very 
cheap -he paid between $10 and $30 
an acre even during the boom times - 
because no one thought oil would ever 
be found there. And for his first seven 
years in the oil business. Red Dog didn't 
do any better than his predecessors. 
Whenever he got enough money to- 
gether, he would drill a well, but it was 
usually dry. He went broke twice. Once, 
he struck oil, but his creditors took over 
the well. He was, in sum, a poor man 
just barely getting by who had a dream 
that everyone else in Graham thought 
was completely nutty. But Creswell re- 
fused to let the dream die. 

Early last year Red Dog enlisted the 
aid of his son to raise money for him. 
The two of them began doing business 
as Cresoper and started dreaming the 
dream all over again. Darrell won't di- 
vulge his money-raising secrets, but 
soon the company had enough for a seri- 
ous drilling program. And this time their 
luck chang&d; they hit oil. How many 
times they hit oil, of course, is a matter 
of some contention in Graham, but this 



past February they hit a well no one 
could dispute -the 2100-barrel-a-day 
gusher. Red Dog is convinced that he is 
tapping the same oil as the original 
McCloud well. "They say that the oil 
from that well was real hot. Well, the oil 
from our wells is pretty hot too." 

How did Creswell succeed where so 
many others had failed? Here we bump 
up against that element of this story that 
makes the skeptics, well, skeptical. 
Frankly,' Creswell's geology is a little 
suspect. He has no geological back- 
ground himself, and at first he didn't 
even hire an explorationist to help him 
decide where to drill. "I had faith in 
Jesus," he said. "I had a preacher come 
out here. He looked around, and he told 
me, 'God has said that there is a lot of oil 
in this area.' And sure enough, that 
preacher was right." 

Creswell also claimed to have faith in 
creeks. "I call it creekology. I've always 
noticed how the closer a well seemed to 
be to water, the better chance it had of 
hitting oil. So I've always tried to drill 
close to a creek." Within the last six 
months, Cresoper Oil had hired a real 
geologist, but neither the company 
president nor the vice president seemed 
to take his work too seriously. "What- 
ever he tells us," said Red Dog, "we do 
the opposite. That usually works." Dar- 
rell, in explaining his father's success, 
said simply, "He just feels it." 

By then, lunch was over, and we were 
ready to head back to the office. None of 
the investors made a move for the check, 
so Red Dog signed it like he always 
does. On the way out the door Darrell 
told Harold to wait by the Rolls because 
they were going to Fort Worth in a few 
minutes. When we got to the office, 
Darrell showed me a map of the area 
surrounding Graham. It was filled with 
dots that represented attempts to drill 
wells. "See," he said, pointing to a dot, 
"this is the McCloud well. And these"— 
he pointed to dozens of dots around the 
spot— "are all the dry holes people have 
drilled trying to reopen that well. And 
here's us," he said, marking off the 
various Cresoper wells, all of which 
were in that same vicinity. 

Just then his father walked in the room 
with one of the investors. "Here's where 
I'm going to drill next," he said to the in- 
vestor. He pointed to a spot on the map 
slightly to the northeast of most of his 
other wells. 

"Do I have a royalty on that proper- 
ty?" asked the investor. 

"You betcha," said Red Dog Creswell. 
They both laughed. /. N. 



into debt to accumulate a fleet of fifteen 
of these deep rigs, at a cost of about $4 
million each. At the time it seemed like 
the smart thing to do; deep gas plays 
were the sexiest plays in the oil patch, 
and investing in deep rigs seemed like a 
no-risk proposition. But then the natural 
gas market dried up, and CPI was stuck 
with fifteen hugely expensive rigs no 
one could use -and a debt it couldnt 
repay. 

The rig in front of us was about 130 
feet long, and like the others in the yard, 
it had been given a fresh coat of white 
paint. It sparkled. Young looked at it for 
a long time without speaking. As he con- 
tinued to gaze at it in an almost medita- 
tive silence, that rig at that moment 
seemed suddenly to symbolize for him 
all the things that had ever gone wrong 
for CPI. He shook his head slowly, in a 
gesture that implied both resignation and 
disbelief. Finally, turning to walk away, 
he said, "Of all the mistakes we made 
at CPI, building these deep rigs was 
probably the biggest mistake of all." 

Jack Young, of course, is not the only 
man in Midland, or in Texas, whose for- 
tunes fell when boom turned to bust. 
Two years ago, as the price of oil rose 
to $34 a barrel, the oil patch was ftill of 
people with high hopes and big dreams; 
today, with oil back down to $29 a bar- 
rel, it is littered with the casualties of the 
bust. Almost everyone who hitched his 
fortune to the oil boom— whether in 
Midland or Houston, whether company 
president or roughneck— is now suffer- 
ing the consequences of that decision, 
just as Jack Young is. 

How did it happen? How did things go 
so sour so quickly? In Texas the conven- 
tional wisdom has it that the bust is the 
result of forces beyond our control - 
in particular, the oil glut created when 
OPEC lost its grip on the price of oil. 
And certainly there is a good deal of 
truth in that explanation. But to spend 
time in Midland is to realize that you 
can't blame it all on OPEC. Midland 
during the oil boom was like California 
must have been during the gold rush or 
Wall Street in the twenties, just before 
the crash. People scrambled in from all 
over to cash in on the boom, and more 
than a few of them were greedy. Sud- 
denly the imperative wasn't just to get 
rich in the oil business, it was to get rich 
right now. A kind of mass hysteria took 
over in the oil patch, and even normally 
rational, sober, intelligent businessmen 
got caught up in the frenzy. So com- 
panies started borrowing more than they 
should have and growing faster than 
they should have, and out in the oil field 
they started to swing for home runs with 
every well. In a way, they set them- 
selves up for their own fall. 

What happened to Consolidated 
(Continued on page 154) 
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THE JOURNEYMAN 

On the day he thought he would lose his job, Ed Jones sat with his 
wife in the kitchen of their mobile home. It was shortly after dawn on Friday, 
the thirteenth of May. Jones was a roughneck for the Stewart Well Service 
Company of Manvel, a small, family -owned company based in a small coun- 
try town 25 miles south of Houston. Jones himself lived in Alvin, half a 
dozen miles east of Manvel and closer to the gas field where he was due for 
work at 7 a.m. As the morning traffic thickened on Loop 35, the freeway that 
bypassed Alvin and swept within yards of the trailer park, Jones waited impa- 
tiently for his ride to the field. The white Ford pickup carrying the four other 
members of his crew was due at 6:30, but at 6:45 Jones was still swirling 
coffee in his cup and studying the oncoming vehicles. 

No one would really notice if the crew reached the field late. The 
"company man"— the gas company's representative on the spot— usually didn't 
show up until after eight. Then he would park his sedan fifty yards from the 
rig and watch from inside the car, steam rising from his coffee cup. But 
Jones believed that a good crew had to keep up its discipline even if nobody 
was watching. That was the kind of character he had looked for in rough- 
necks, back when he had an office job. 

It was only five months earlier that Ed Jones had sat behind a desk as 
personnel manager for Stewart Well Service. From his office— a trailer rolled 
into the tool shop at the Stewart yard— he deployed the human resources of 
the firm. Constantly receiving reports and issuing instructions over the tele- 
phone and the two-way radio, he dispatched replacements when roughnecks 

hr. fames Fallows 



Ed Jones 
(oppuNite) 
follow ofl tlir 
American dream 
to (he Texas oil 
patch. He went 
from Indiana to 
Houston^ from 
blue collar to 
w hite collar, 
from oil rijg to 
executive office — 
and back again. 
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HOWLOW 
WILL IT Go? 

Who's the real oil expert? We'll knew m m year. 



Two years ago, as the price of on was 
reaching $34 a barrel, every oil expert 
around was saying it would keep on go- 
ing up. Boy, were they wrong. Now, 
with the price at $29 a barrel, we've 
decided to give tbe experts another 
dMnoe. Oar qneitioa wis simple: wint 
win die price be a year fkom lodqr? 

BblTON FBnSIMIAN 

SeononuM, Hoover Institution, 
Stm^oid Vimenity 

1 doaK know what Ae firioe of (ril win 

be in July 1984. If economic considera- 
tions were permitted full play, if there 
was a really free market, then in a year 
prices woidd fidl to seven to ten dollars 
abuid." 



HiciielX Halbouty 

It will not go down, and I woaidBlt be 
a bit suqnised if it didnt go np sevecsl 
doUars in a year or two." 



John F. Bookout 

PfmMma, ShttL Ottt Hemaum 

"We cannot predict whetlier the price 
of crude oil will go iq> or down." 



Edwin Rotbschilb 

A$*lMant Director, CUaenlLubor 
Energy Coalition, WoMhingUm, D.C. 

The price of oil may go slightly 
lower, but ilflinot Ukdy to be hi^. 
The reason is that diere^ not very effec- 
tive competition in the world petroleum 
market. The forces that operate to affect 
the price are not OPEC but the worid oil 
conqtanies with OPEC, and th^ have an 
interest in maintaining tiie li^i price.* 



James R. Schlesdvcer 

Ihrmer Secretary of Energy, 
Waihiitgton, D.C. 

"Putting aside a possible supply inter- 
ruption, real oO prices wSl 6n in the 

next couple of years. I suspect that 
OPEC will have the discipline to hold 
the twenty-nine-dollars-per-barrel price 
for the rest of the year and beyond— but 
even that is not certain. Next year de- 
mand fior OPEC <h1 slMuld be back to 
about twoity mflUon barrek per day, 
and downward pressures should be 
eased. But prices will not start up again 
ontn die enmomic reoovay is qoHB sid^ 



stantial. Whenever a supply interruption 
occurs, prices are likely to be ratcheted 
qtwaid agiin." 



CiAVTON W. Williams, Jr. 

rmfupmiJiiiif fTttiisii. Mftffimif 

"In a year, I think the price of oil will 
be fairly close to where it is now. Some 
oU companies sold off a lot of inventory, 
but now they are replenishing their 
storage. That tells jroo most people ttink 
ifs going to sligr stable." 



Dale W SisfVBS 

Oil Analytt, Houtton 

"We're stiU kioldqg at ttyenty-five 
doHars witUa a year for die market 
price, gei^ dflcMning to twmty." 



Donald Paul Hodel 

Secretary of Energy, Washington, D.C. 

1 think Ae price of oil will drop to the 
mid-tweaties and stdriHxe fi>r a year or 
two. However, eventual^ the price of 
oil will start up again." 



Mack Wallace 

Chairman, Texas Railroad Commission 

1 believe it wffl remain in the neigh- 
borhood of thirty dollars a barrel— with 
two caveats. It depends on stability in 
the Middle East and [die sttfe cH die 
economy." 



Jeane Dkon 

Psychic, Washington, D.C. 

"Another outbreak of discord in the 
Middle East early next year wiU .disrupt 
petroleum suppUes, with a more serious 
effect upon vrastcm Europe dun Ameri- 
ca. The wontof dds crisis will be avoid- 
ed through prudent stockpiling ahead of 
time. 

"On the domestic scene, gas prices 
wiU be held artificially low for political 
reasons, to ensore diat a CoQgress &vor- 
aUe to the energy industry b dected 

in 1984, and depriving the industry's 
critics of a powerful campaign issue. 

"A surge of economic expansion start- 
ing later this year will increase demand 
for all fiiels, although fortunately the 
gasoline tax increase itf 1983 win not be 
repeated in die near ftature. 

"To sum all this up, I expect oil prices 
to average ten to twelve per cent higher 
next year." 



were absent or injured. He sized up 
the gruff, muscular men who presented 
themselves for oil field work and de- 
cided which ones were up to the job. 

As these potential roughnecks an- 
swered Jones' questions, they had before 
them an illustration of the opportunities 
the oil fields might offer. Less than a 
year before he became personnel man- 
ager, Jones himself had hired on as a 
"worm," dead bottom of the roughneck 
hierarchy. To ascend from the rawest, 
least-skilled laboring position to the 
managerial class in ten months was ex- 
cq>tiooal, even durii^ the oil field boom 
of the lale seventies. Not every laborer 
possessed Jones' fierce determination to 
move ahead, but those who did could see 
in him the heights to which a working- 
man might conceivably rise. The range 
of possible ambition seemed so much 
broader in die oil business dun in otha 
industries-or at least it did until the 
price of oil began to fall. 

Well service companies perform a 
variety of repair and maintenance tasks 
on oil and gas wells. Their customers 
are oil and gas producers, such as 
Amoco or Mobil, or large independents 
like Superior. When the market for oil 
went down in 1982, so did demand for 
well services, as oil companies post- 
poned all but urgent maintenance. It was 
this change that had taken Ed Jones from 
die office back to the oil field where he 
had begun. Stewart Well Service had 
risen and fallen too— from unprece- 
dented prosperity to potential bankrupt- 
cy. It was in bankruptcy court, on May 
13, that a judge would determine wheth- 
er company assets should be liquidated 
to satisfy a major cneditor. 

Ed Jones was a medium-height man 
with a dark beard and brown hair that 
hung below his ears. He wore an orange 
T-shirt with the sleeves cut off, reveal- 
ing die USMC tattoo on his right fore- 
arm and other nones and slogans else- 
where on his arms. Jones was one month 
away from his fortieth birthday, but he 
was in better physical shape than he'd 
been in for years. Field work had given 
his shoulders and upper arms a ch^ed 
diickness and mnoved a roU of flesh 
from around his middle. As he waited 
for his ride to the oil patch, one black 
work boot resting across the otlier, he 
had a roguish, dashing air. 

While Jones drummed his fingers on 
his lunch pail, his wife, Jacquelke Sue, 
busded to the back of the trailer. She 
was a thin, sharply pretty woman of 
thirty, with dark, tightly curled hair and 
wide-set eyes. She wore blue jeans and 
a tank top. A few minutes later she 
emeiged with two children. Geri, two, 
was wrqiped in a blanket in her mother's 
aims, ^liiile six-year-old Michele pad- 
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ded behind her in a nightgown, rubbing 
her eyes. Jackie Jones' shift at Diver- 
sified Ceramics in Alvin, where she 
worked as a "wiper" taking excess glaze 
off custard bowls and ramekins, began 
at seven. Before her ride arrived, she 
had to get the kids to their baby-sitter's 
trailer at the other end of the park. 

"That's the worst thing about Jackie's 
working again," Ed Jones said as the rest 
of his family left the trailer, "having to 
get the kids moving before they're even 
awake." A moment later the Ford pickup 
roared up the gravel path through the 
middle of the trailer park. Ed Jones was 
off to the fields. 

For a brief moment in their lives, Ed 
and Jackie Jones straddled the line be- 
tween two classes. They had come from 
Indiana to Texas, working-class refu- 
gees from a declining region. Within 
five years, Ed Jones was earning the in- 
come and carrying the responsibility of 
a professional manager, although by 
background and bearing he was still a 
man of the working class. 

The progression from one class to 
another does not often occur within a 
single generation. The immigrant house- 
keepers and merchants hoard their 
money so their children can go to col- 
lege. The factory worker saves his hour- 
ly wage in hopes that his children will 
rise to salaried jobs. The exceptions, the 
rags-to-riches stories, usually involve a 
speculative, boom industry: real estate, 
show business, professional sports. And 
so it was here: it was the speculative, 
booming oil business that enabled Ed 
and Jackie Jones to cross the class line 
within a few years. 

When the boom faded, the Joneses 
were pushed back across the line. But 
while their income changed, their ambi- 
tions did not. The friends they had left 
behind in Indiana seemed resigned to a 
certain station in life, powerless against 
the fates that closed their factories and 
made their cities die. Ed Jones, for the 
moment another of fate's victims, feels 
anything but powerless. If his company 
closes, if his whole industry stagnates, 
he will look for other spheres in which 
to prevail. Because Texas has opened 
opportunities to the likes of him, it is far 
better prepared to survive the end of its 
oil boom than the Midwest was prepared 
for the demise of steel and cars. 



The Marine, 
The Cop^ the Hell Raiser 

Ed Jones was not always the disci- 
plined, determined man he is today. He 
was bom in 1943 in New Castle, Indi- 
ana, the son of a combat Marine who 
was killed at Okinawa two days after his 
son's second birthday. Jones' mother, 
Sadie, was left to raise four children, of 



whom Ed was number three. After the 
war she married El wood Groce, a local 
man who stayed for one postwar hitch in 
the Army and then came back to New 
Castle to work in the plants. Groce, a 
man who adored children, told the Jones 
youngsters that he could 
never replace their dad- 
dy, but he would love 
them like his own. Then 
he and Sadie had five 
more children. 

Ed Jones is intelligent, 
but he was no student. 
He was a hell raiser in 
school, a favorite with 
the girls. At sixteen he 
quit school to work on 
demolition crews. With 
his lost, heroic father's 
example before him, he 
dreamed of becoming a 
Marine, which he was 
from 1962 to 1966. 

When he got out of the 
service, Jones returned 
to New Castle and to the 
life of a machine-shop 
worker. He married and 
started a family, which 
would eventually include 
three children. 

After two years in the 
machine shop, Jones 
heard of an opportunity, 
an opening on a local 
police force. He applied 
for the job and was ac- 
cepted. For the next six 
and a half years, first in 
Cambridge City and then 
in Hagerstown, Jones 
was a well-liked and re- 
spected policeman who 
could never really go 
off duty, since in those 
small towns, everyone 
knew who he was. 

His only problems 
were domestic: his mar- 
riage soured. No one in 
the family will volunteer 
details, but something 
happened between Jones 
and his wife, something 
bad, and after it hap- 
pened, he was dismissed 
from the Hagerstown 
police force. Ed Jones had to sit and 
think about what his options were. 

New Castle was then a town of some 
21,000 people, a county seat and minor 
trading center for the farming region of 
eastern Indiana that lies between India- 
napolis and Dayton, Ohio. The sur- 
rounding landscape had a backcountry, 
unmodemized look. Where the land had 
not been cleared for farming, it sup- 
ported graceful stands of sycamore and 
buckeye. In addition to farming, the 
people worked in factories, most of 
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(1) Worm. Low man on the 
totem pole, he does the dirty 
jobs no one else wants to do. 

(2) Floor hand and lead floor 
hand. They connect and dis- 
connect the lower end of the 
pipe. (3) Derrick hand. He 
handles the pipe at the top of 
the derrick. (4) Operator. He 
runs the draw works, which 
lifts and lowers the lengths of 
pipe. (5) Tool pusher. He 
runs the crew and answers to 
the company man. 



them tied to the great automobile empire 
of Detroit. New Castle had a Chrysler 
parts plant and also a Perfect Circle fac- 
tory (now owned by the Dana Corpora- 
tion), which produced piston rings. 
There was another Perfect Circle plant 
in Hagerstown, a dozen 
miles away. 

Jones had little pros- 
pect of returning to po- 
lice work anywhere in 
the area, nor was there 
much chance of his 
latching on in one of the 
factories, since even 
then the auto industry 
was starting to have its 
troubles. He wound up 
tending bar in Hagers- 
town, where he worked 
with Jackie McAllister. 

Jackie's family had 
lived in Hagerstown for 
generations; her father 
was a supervisor at Per- 
fect Circle. She had been 
married for the first time 
at age fifteen, had two 
children, and was di- 
vorced. She had gone 
through a second mar- 
riage and was in the mid- 
dle of a divorce by the 
time she met Ed. 

As they spent more 
and more time together, 
they felt more and more 
hemmed in. Again with- 
out offering details, 
those who knew Ed 
Jones in Indiana say it 
became intolerable for 
him to live anywhere in 
the vicinity of his first 
wife, who had custody 
of their children. "Prob- 
lems with ex-families," 
Jackie later offered as 
her terse explanation of 
why they had left. "Too 
many people wanting to 
get into our personal 
lives." 

On the Fourth of July, 
1976, Ed and Jackie 
threw what they could 
in the back of a 1970 
Pontiac and hit the road 
to Texas. He had $500 in his wallet; she 
was pregnant with their first child. 

The2^IoIirShift 

They first found work in Houston, 
though not in the oil industry. Ed be- 
came a security guard at Astroworld at 
$4.50 an hour, and Jackie later drove a 
private tour bus. By the end of their 
third year in Texas, Jones had been pro- 
moted to assistant security manager and 
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Jackie was pregnant again. But he was 
unhappy wiUi the pay at Astroworld. He 
had what he calls "a disagreement with 
my employer, and then I took a couple 
of weeks off." 

When he started looking for a new 
job, Jones thought of Lee Murray, an 
ex-Marine he had met in Houston. 
Murray had spent twenty years with the 
Marines; he had enlisted out of Panola 
Junior College in Carthage, Texas, after 
finding that he didn't have the sizzle to 
make it as a pitcher in the big leagues. 
At the tail end of his military career 
he had been in charge of recruiting and 
public relations for the Marine Corps 
in the Houston area. He placed great 
weight on a military background, es- 
pecially the Marines, in judging other 
men. So he was happy to hear from 
Jones when Jones began his job search. 

By this time Murray was doing his 



recruiting for Stewart 
Well Service. He asked 
Jones what he knew 
about the oil drilling 
business. "I've never 
tried it in my life," Jones 
said. "But if you give me 
a chance, I'll do a good 
job for you, and if I 
don't, you can run me 
off." 

Murray did not make 
a job offer on the spot. 
He told Jones to fill out 
an application and ad- 
vised him to keep hunt- 
ing. But Jones got him- 
self a hard hat and a 
pair of steel-toed boots 
anyway. He was, there- 
fore, prepared to make 
his own good luck when 
Murray called him one 
Sunday afternoon and 
asked if he would be 
ready to go out on a rig 
that night at seven. 

Jones had been work- 
ing all day on a friend's 
truck, but he told him- 
self that if he said no, 
Murray would find 
somebody else. He went 
to the rig and worked 
through the night. 

At seven-thirty the 
next morning he was 
back at home when the 
phone rang again: could 
he come back out? A 
day crew had walked off 
—in those boom times, 
it was no rare event— 
and Murray needed a replacement. 
Jones worked from eight until noon and 
then returned for the all-night shift at 
seven. Thus began Ed Jones' meteoric 
rise through the ranks of the well service 
business. 
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The W>nn Starts His Climb 

Considered conceptually, the work of 
a well service company like Stewart is 
straightforward and simple. A comple- 
tion crew prepares a well for pro- 
duction after a drilling crew (which uses 
a more expensive piece of machinery 
and works for a different company) 
has drilled the initial hole. Well service 
crews also do workover projects, re- 
pairing and servicing wells that are 
already producing gas or oil. 

When considered in their physical 
reality, the rigs are notable mainly for 
their high level of potential danger and 
for the brute strength they demand of 
their crews. On a typical workover 
project, the crew might face the assign- 
ment of pulling out 2500 to 13,000 
feet of production pipe, 
through which oil or gas 
normally flow, and re- 
placing it with work 
pipe. Once the work 
pipe is in place, the crew 
sends down whatever 
repair machinery may be 
necessary. It then hauls 
up the work pipe and 
sends the production 
pipe back down. Some- 
times the whole process 
must be repeated three 
or four times, if work is 
being done at different 
depths. 

The pipe is laid down 
and taken up in 30-foot 
to 32-foot sections, 
which weigh about two 
hundred pounds apiece. 
Workover rigs include 
the draw works, a gigan- 
tic winch that lifts and 
lowers the pipe, but 
roughnecks end up man- 
handling lengths of pipe 
into position for the 
blocks. "I weigh one- 
seventy," Ed Jones said 
one evening after a day 
in the oil field. "Some- 
times I push a wrench on 
that rig and it wont 
move. There's a guy 
out there who weighs 
two-seventy. When he 
pushes it, it moves." 

If the roughnecks who 
are connecting and dis- 
connecting pipe let their 
attention wander, they 
can end up with missing fingers. If the 
man operating the draw works forgets 
what he is doing, he can kill everyone 
else on the crew. Each man's survival 
depends on his partners' diligence. 
Jones did not come to the job with ex- 



traordinary physical advantages. By the 
standards of the oil fields, he was not 
particularly big. He was also 36 years 
old, "a little late to be starting out in the 
roughneck life. I hadn't done that kind of 
physical labor for ten years." 

What he had was the willingness to 
adopt the physical and mental discipline 
that oil field work demanded. Jones 
found that a man could survive if he 
followed instructions, that he could get 
ahead if he showed extra initiative, and 
that the opportunities would be his if he 
showed up and was there to seize them. 
He soon made his way up the distinct 
hierarchy of the well service crew, 
which runs from worm at the bottom to 
tool pusher at the top. Worm, of course, 
is where he started. 

The worm— or threshold employee, as 
he is known to the mealymouths of the 
federal safety agencies -is the go-fer of 
the crew, the man who fills in for the 
chores no one else wants to do. He has 
a special place on the drilling platform, 
known as worm's comer, where he 
watches and learns what he is supposed 
to do. He might straddle the fuel tank 
and hand-pump extra diesel to the rig, 
dismounting to find himself black with 
grease. "Whenever the dirtiest jobs 
come up, that's you," Ed Jones said of 
his life as worm. "You find out real 
quick that you don't want to be the 
worm. You drive yourself to be lead 
floor hand." 

There are normally two floor hands on 
a rig. They work above the ground on a 
metal-grid platform suspended from the 
workover rig. Professionally, they are 
elevated by their responsibility for 
specific tasks and specific pieces of 
machinery. When pipe is being laid 
down or taken up, the floor hands stand 
on either side of the column of pipe. The 
lead floor hand catches the bottom of 
each length of pipe as it descends, 
swinging, from the pulley overhead. He 
then connects it to the length sticking out 
of the ground and operates the "tongs," 
a tightening device that ensures the con- 
nection. The other floor hand helps 
wrestle the swinging pipe into position. 
From his side of the drilling floor, he 
quickly connects a metal "elevator" to 
the next length of pipe and rushes to get 
his hand out of the way before the winch 
starts lifting the pipe overhead and drop- 
ping it into position. 

Floor hands have an inherently more 
dangerous job than worms. But they also 
make more money— around $7 an hour, 
compared to the $5.35 standard starting 
pay for worms— and have more prestige. 

Ed Jones was determined to take the 
step up. "You can stay a worm your 
whole life, unless you want to take the 
initiative," he says. "You might clean 
the hand tools when there's slack time, 
instead of laying down. If you're will- 
(Continued on page 1 71) 
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The Ten Best and 

The Ten Worst Legislators 




The budget crunch spoiled the fun, but it was the best thing that could have happened. 



It began with the Capitol almost 
burning down. It ended with 
Governor Mark White burning 
up over teacher salaries. But in 
between, the 68th Legislature 
was anything but fiery. 
The predominant emotion 
during the 1983 session was 
anxiety -something new to 
Texas politics. In recent years 
the Legislature has had lots of 
money to spend, low turnover, 
and little pressure from the public. Sud- 
denly the rules changed. The good old 
days of multibillion-dollar surpluses 
were replaced by a budget crunch. 
Almost a third of the House and Senate 
was new, the most radical turnover since 
Sharpstown. And as is always the case 
when times are hard, people wanted 
government to do something. 

The budget crunch seemed to take the 
fun out of the Legislature; there wasn't 
even any room to logroll. The session 
plodded along dispiritedly. Mark White 
couldn't decide whether he wanted a tax 
increase. Then he couldn't decide what 
kind of increase he wanted if he want- 
ed one. Early on, the Senate bogged 

Texas Monthly's legislative coverage 
was compiled by senior editor Paul 
Burka, associate editor Alison Cook, 
and contributor Kaye Northcott. 



down in a battle over Bill Clements' 
holdover appointments and couldn't get 
unstuck; the House bogged down while 
Speaker Gib Lewis tried to undo the 
damage of his failure to disclose his 
financial holdings. Nothing happened. 
Then, when the big issues -trucking 
deregulation, utility reform, interest 
rates -finally reached the floor, they all 
fizzled out into deals with no clear win- 
ner. April turned into May and the 
governor still hadn't phoned in from 
Mars to say what he wanted. Horse rac- 
ing died. The son of son of son of water 
package died. Teacher salaries died. 
The tax bill was murdered. 

A bad session? Not at all. In fact, 
while the headline-grabbing issues were 
running into trouble, the budget crunch 
was having a completely unforeseeable 
effect on the session: it was turning out 
to be a blessing in disguise. After a 
decade on the crest of the oil boom, the 
state bureaucracy was cushioned in 
blubber. The budget crunch forced the 
Legislature to hunt for all the fat that had 
accumulated over the years. It found 
plenty— especially in higher education, 
which underwent its first close inspec- 
tion since the huge expansion of the six- 
ties and early seventies. 

Almost all the Legislature's accom- 
plishments can be traced back to the 
money crunch. Without it, prison re- 



form would have been impossible; the 
state would have gone on building 
maximum-security prisons ad infinitum. 
The crunch eased the way for PUC 
reform and lower interest rates too. 

It was, in sum, a pretty good record. 
To make it better, this was one of those 
rare sessions when the good was not 
canceled out by the bad. The Legislature 
passed only one bill that should shame 
the collective conscience: the one that 
made it next to impossible for cities to 
get rid of existing billboards -and Mark 
White saved the day by vetoing it. In 
fact, the only group that didn't fare well 
this session was teachers, who didn't get 
their 24 per cent pay raise. 

That defeat did not augur well for 
White, who had made education and 
teacher pay his number one priority. But 
then, little did. By remaining aloof from 
the tough negotiating sessions on PUC 
reform in the House and Senate, he blew 
his chance to earn legislators' respect, 
choosing instead to stick with the one 
issue, an elected commission, that he 
couldn't and shouldn't have won. His tax 
bill follies were pathetic, as he succes- 
sively embraced and dismissed highway 
bonds, gasoline taxes, severance taxes, 
and sin taxes. His treatment of leg- 
islators, including stumping against 
several in their home districts, made Bill 
Clements look like Emily Post. Without 
question he was the big loser of the 
session. 

Lieutenant Governor Bill Hobby, su- 
zerain of the Senate, was the big winner. 
If he were eligible for the Ten Best list, 
he would be at the top. During his 
tenure. Hobby has reshaped the Senate 
in his image, changing it from a brawl- 
ing House of Commons to a restrained 
House of Lords. The best senators are 
Hobby's alter egos on the floor: never 
provincial, always pragmatic, only in- 
terested in sound public policy. 

Then there's Gib. His ethics problems 
were foolish (and illegal; he paid an 
$800 fine in May), and his limited un- 
derstanding of substance was deplor- 
able. Yet he was never in any serious 
danger of a palace coup, even when he 
was at his nadir. Why not? It was partly 
because Lewis is not a threat to the 
House. While his predecessor Billy 
Clayton was a strong prince with weak 
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barons, Lewis is a weak prince with 
strong barons; in this session the com- 
mittee chairmen had most of the skill 
and most of the power. But it's also 
because Lewis did some things right this 
session. He was right to oppose the tax 
bill (even if there was a lot of self- 
interest in that decision); a tax bill would 
have destroyed the discipline needed to 
cut the fat out of the budget. And his 
rule change to choose the members of 
the appropriations conference commit- 
tee exclusively from among chairmen of 
the substantive budget and oversight 
subcommittees -that is, from experts - 
was a stroke of genius. It was a built-in 
brake on logrolling. This year there are 
more major committee chairmen on our 
Ten Best list and fewer on our Ten 
Worst list than ever before; Lewis 
deserves some credit for that. 

Our criteria for Best and Worst rest on 
personality rather than ideology, 
because that is how legislators judge 
their colleagues. They don't want to 
know whether a member is conservative 
or liberal; they want to know whether he 
is smart or dumb, honest or venal, 
industrious or lazy, open-minded or 
closed-minded, straightforward or back- 
stabbing. Apart from openly partisan 
battles like redistricting, an accurate 
assessment of personality is far more 
useful to a legislator than the knowledge 
that someone is a Republican or a 
Democrat. 

A legislator on the Ten Best list uses 
his good qualities to the fullest. He 
wants to be at the center of action, and 
his colleagues want him there. He in- 
spires respect rather than fear. To suc- 
ceed he must be a student of the 
process — the rules, the rhythms, the 
reins of power— and the better student 
he is, the more he will succeed. 

Negative qualities are not enough to 
land a legislator on the Ten Worst list; it 
is the aggressive use of such qualities 
that is fatal. The old adage "Lead, 
follow, or get out of the way" is 
peculiarly applicable to the intensity of 
the brief session. In life the sin may be 
not trying to lead; in the Legislature it is 
trying when one is unable. 

Of last session's Good Guys, only 
three repeated: Ray Farabee, Bob 
McFarland (who moved from the House 
to the Senate), and Bill Messer. As for 
the Bad Guys, let us all breathe a collec- 
tive sigh of relief: eight of them aren't 
here to kick around anymore. Two 
returned to try again. Senator John 
Leedom was still good for a few laughs, 
but he'd lost his shock value. As for 
Senator Carlos Truan, he confined his 
bumbling to issues so minor that he too 
escaped. 



THE TEN BEST 



Kent Caperton 



Democrat, Bryan 

Sophomore Caperton came into his 
own this term as a brilliant forger 
of coalitions, the archetypal New 
Senator: the young moderate who can- 
and will— deal on anything. Hardly the 
kind of guy you'd peg as an Aggie; small 
and unprepossessing, with thinning hair 
and a prominent forehead, he's more 
brain than brawn. Unlike some of his 
other bright colleagues, uses his in- 
telligence as a tool rather than a weapon: 
doesn't put anyone down, doesn't make 
enemies. Attacked a huge work load 
with energy, discipline, and organiza- 
tion; full of enthusiasm for the job of be- 
ing a senator. 

Classic Caperton scene: late at night, 
in some conference room, extracting 
commitments from factions warring 




over utilities regulation or gas credit 
cards or venue legislation — the kind of 
major, complex issues that can make a 
senator's reputation. Negotiating end- 
lessly with crack lobbyists on such hotly 
contested issues is even less fun than be- 
ing locked in a room full of two-year- 
olds who haven't had their naps. But 
Caperton's blend of patience, humor, 
and toughness invariably carried the 
day. 

Knew how to play good cop-bad cop 
despite his deceptively mild appearance; 
seemed to have a sixth sense about 
where the pressure points were, where 
each side could and couldn't give. Since 
1963 one legislator after another has at- 
tempted to revamp Texas' cumbersome 
venue law, which governs where law- 
suits can be tried; not one could get an- 
tagonistic trial lawyers and defense 
counsel into line. Caperton did. With 
negotiations falling apart, he shrewdly 
recruited Supreme Court chief justice 
Jack Pope, in whose soothing presence 
both sides turned reasonable and gave up 
points they held dear. 



Not loath to take on the big guys. Dur- 
ing negotiations over the credit card 
processing fee that oil companies charge 
gas station operators, took on Exxon's 
world vice president for marketing -and 
prevailed. Never too full of himself to 
attend to the small stuff: testified for his 
compromise gas credit card bill in front 
of a House committee, something few 
senators deign to do. 

Keeps the pressures at bay by rely- 
ing on a top-notch staff. As a new 
member of the important Finance Com- 
mittee, hired an LBJ School of Public 
Affairs graduate specifically to follow 
financial issues. Some fault him for 
overreliance on aides during PUC nego- 
tiations, but as legislative issues grow 
more complicated, Caperton's efficient 
use of staff may be the wave of the 
future. 

Senate-watchers occasionally gripe 
that Caperton has a finger too often to 
the wind and is too eager to deal rather 
than fight. They point to the PUC legis- 
lation, where, they say, he didn't wrest 
enough consumer concessions. In fact, 
he was far better for consumers on the 
PUC than was Lloyd Doggett, who 

Flop of the Year 

Special Award 

nMS) CRAIG WASHINGTON, Demo- 
V^D/ crat, Houston. Seldom has a 

member fallen so far, so 
fast. Brilliant two years ago in the 
House but a bust in the Senate. 
Wanted to go back. Haunted the 
House floor like an unhappy ghost, 
lurking near the back mike, scene of 
his former triumphs. Started the ses- 
sion by accompanying the House 
Black Caucus to see the Speaker; got 
mad; got thrown out of the meeting. 
Couldn't adjust to the Senate's club- 
by rhythms: do your homework in ad- 
vance, cut your deals, hustle your 
votes, then go through the formality 
of floor debate. Found that the com- 
pelling oratory and last-minute rides 
to the rescue that served him so well 
in the past did not apply; spent the 
session lashing out instead of try- 
ing to change. Saddest of all, became 
obsessed with the narrowest kind of 
ethnic politics, slapping anti-South 
Africa amendments on everything 
that moved. The glimmer of hope 
here is that he's had a miserable ses- 
sion once before; in 1977 his dismal 
performance earned him our Missing 
in Action sobriquet. He bounced back 
then; Washington rooters hope he 
can do it again. 
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bothered to attend precious few of 
thirty -plus negotiating sessions. And 
whenever Caperton appeared on the 
scene, things just worked better. It once 
seemed almost too much to hope that 
mossback Bill Moore would be replaced 
by someone who would undo some of 
the mischief his district has been respon- 
sible for over the years. But it's 
happening. 

Bill Coopy 

Democrat, Weatherford 

What's this? Bill Coody 
(rhymes with "grody," which 
before this session accurately 
described his reputation) on the Ten Best 
list? Did the printer get mixed up? No, 
and neither did we. True, Coody is a 
rogue who reeks of old-style politics. 
But it just so happens that Bill Coody, of 
all people, did more good for the people 
of Texas than any other member of the 
Legislature, and if that doesn't qualify 
someone for the Ten Best, what does? 

Like an old tree that had done nothing 
for years, Coody finally burst into 
bloom. The cause of this totally unex- 
pected flowering was his escape from 
the seedy Liquor Regulation Committee. 
Switched to the chairmanship of the 
Financial Institutions Committee and 
proceeded to astonish colleagues, lobby- 
ists, and perhaps even himself by declar- 
ing war on banks. The result: Visa and 
MasterCard interest rates that will be 
among the lowest in the country, saving 
Texans millions of dollars. 

Brilliantly irascible, profoundly pro- 
fane. Called bankers "greedy bastards" 
and "loan sharks with college degrees 



Best Single Performance 

Special Award 

CHET BROOKS, Democrat, 
Pasadena. Singlehandedly 
pulled Houston out of the 
recession with his raids on the state 
treasury during final budget negotia- 
tions. Argued with passion and skill 
for the small (but, thanks to Brooks, 
increasing) number of urban programs 
in the appropriations bill. Knew from 
long years of experience where his 
forays would be most effective; every 
time Brooks said, "One more little 
item, Mr. Chairman," you could pack 
up another million dollars and ship it 
to Houston. So why isn't he on the 
Ten Best list? As usual, he's too 
close to folks you ought not to be 
too close to— as when he gutted a 
bill requiring nursing homes to install 
sprinklers. Guess what lobby contrib- 
uted $5650 to Brooks last year? 



and three-piece suits." In a private meet- 
ing with three bankers, interrupted their 
explanation of graphs showing that 
banks were losing money on credit cards 
by turning to a colleague and saying, 
"They actually think I care about their 
problems." When the bankers tried to 
repeat their case for public consump- 
tion, Coody broke in with "I could hard- 
ly sleep last night thinking you had lost 
that money." 

This is not exactly material for the 
how-the-legislature-works pamphlets 
that tour guides hand out to Capitol 
visitors. But there are rare times when 
such tactics are exactly what's called 
for— and this was one of them. The 
banks, used to getting their way, needed 
to have it drummed into them that the 
Legislature wasn't going to roll over and 
play dead for them this time; Coody's 
very orneriness made the point better 
than a more conciliatory approach 
would have. His antics drew press 
coverage that put interest rates on the 
front pages all across Texas and drove 
the haughty banks to the conference 
table. The Legislature might have voted 
for lower interest rates anyway, but not 
without a bloody floor fight that would 
have forced members to choose between 
consumers and an awesomely powerful 
lobby. Coody spared his colleagues that 
agony; by the time his bill reached the 
floor, it was a done deal. 

One of the best in floor debate; has the 
cunning of an old boar that knows every 
path and hiding place in the thicket. 
Rooted out one of the sneakiest ploys of 
the session: after a six-hour debate over 
trucking deregulation, caught Charlie 
Evans of Hurst trying to slip a con- 
troversial amendment past a weary 



House. Evans said it was innocuous; 
Coody knew it wasn't. A master of more 
moods than a house cat; knows when to 
be belligerent and when to be shameless- 
ly charming. Adopted the latter tactic to 
accomplish the near-impossible feat of 
killing a state agency by stripping it of 
its budget in floor debate (the victim was 
an energy advisory council that, said 
Coody, "couldn't find a quart of oil in an 
Exxon station")— and used the money to 
fund a pork-barrel amendment to the ap- 
propriations bill. Rather than boring the 
House with long-winded justifications, 
Coody simply said, "Members, we don't 
need this agency, but I need the million 
bucks." It was outrageous but effec- 
tive—an epitaph for Coody's entire 
session. 

Ray Farabee 

Democrat, Wichita Falls 

The refutation of former U.S. 
Speaker Thomas Reed's observa- 
tion that a statesman is a politi- 
cian who is dead. The most respected 
member of the Legislature: carries the 
best bills, runs the most important com- 
mittee, and has the longest vision, 
though the competition in this category 
is limited. Not a technician to equal Bob 
McFarland or a master compromiser to 
equal Kent Caperton, but has a higher 
role — to define, by example, what a 
senator is supposed to be. 

A case in point: his handling of a bill 
that, depending on your point of view, 
either protected struggling offshore oil 
operations from annexation by greedy 
coastal cities or protected greedy off- 
shore oil operations from annexation by 
struggling coastal cities. Senate regu- 
lars, whose frequent pastime is the in- 
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spection of Farabee's feet for evidence 
of clay, hinted that he had sold out to 
Big Oil in furtherance of his suspected 
ambition to seek statewide office. Some 
sellout. By the time his bill reached the 
floor, Farabee had already cast the tie- 
breaking vote in his State Affairs Com- 
mittee to keep alive an unrelated bill Big 
Oil was sworn to kill. Then he agreed to 
a compromise on the annexation bill 
despite having the votes to run over the 
opposition. "If I were in a fight to the 
death at the Alamo, I wouldn't want 
Farabee as my second in command," 
griped one observer. "He'd be out cut- 
ting deals with Santa Anna." But the 
Senate got the message: consensus over 
confrontation. 

Involved in everything, though not al- 
ways visibly. One of the few senators 
who will work just as hard for a bill that 
doesn't bear his name as for one that 
does. Farabee's own achievements bore 
the same low-profile but high-import 
stamp: the first major revision of the 
mental health code in 25 years, three 
prison reform bills, and a constitutional 
amendment to allow garnishment of 
wages for child support. Once again the 
Senate got the message: substance over 
show. 

Reached his peak -as usual, without 
advance fanfare or ensuing glory — in the 
final negotiations over the state budget. 
Sat aloof from the usual haggling, 
hoarding his chips for a raise in Texas' 
paltry welfare spending (forty-ninth in 
the nation). Up against tradition, which 
dictated putting off welfare until the 
very last— when, not coincidentally, 
there is never any money left; also up 
against unsympathetic colleagues eager 
to claim dwindling dollars for their own 
purposes. Farabee pounced at exactly 
the right time in exactly the right way, 
slipping welfare into a package that in- 
corporated all the loose ends, including 
the solution to an impasse over state 




Farabee: the session's hidden persuader. 



employee raises. This time the whole 
Legislature got the message. 

Jay Gibson 

Democrat, Odessa 

The closest thing to a hero the 68th 
Legislature produced. Did the 
best job on the most thankless 
task against the longest odds and the 
strongest opposition— and not only won 
but won for the best reasons: he worked 
hard, he fought clean, and he was 
right. 

As chairman of a budget subcommit- 
tee, Gibson tackled the session's Mission 
Impossible: cut the higher education 
budget enough to avoid a tax bill, with- 
out doing harm to the state's colleges and 
universities. Among the obstacles were 
(1) his immediate superior. House Ap- 
propriations czar Bill Presnal of Bryan, 
whose primary mission in life is to claim 
in the name of Texas A&M every loose 
penny in the state treasury; (2) the Sen- 
ate, which was determined to protect 
politically potent UT and A&M from the 
knife at the expense of smaller — and less 
influential -schools; and (3) the Univer- 
sity of Texas, which adamantly refused 
to accept any cuts and vowed to defy 
Gibson to the death. It didn't look 
like a fair fight, especially since in two 



Furniture 

Special Award 

The term "furniture" first 
came into use around the 
Legislature to describe 
members who, by virtue of their 
indifference or ineffectiveness, were 
indistinguishable from their desks, 
chairs, and spittoons. It is now used, 
casually and more generally, to iden- 
tify the most inconsequential 
members. Our furniture list for the 
68th Legislature: 

NEW FURNITURE 

Billy demons, Pollok 
Joe Gamez, San Antonio 
Noel Grisham, Round Rock 
Dudley Harrison, Sanderson 
L. B. Kubiak, Rockdale 

USED FURNITURE 

Erwin Barton, Pasadena 
Reby Gary, Fort Worth 
Tony Garcia, Pharr 
Jim Horn, Lewisville 
Kae Patrick, San Antonio 
Senfronla Thompson, Houston 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

Charles Finnell, Holliday 
Leroy Wieting, Portland 



previous terms Gibson, by his own 
admission, had done little more than 
have a good time. But the job made the 
man. 

Came up with a novel way of mini- 
mizing the pain, telling schools how 
much to cut and letting them decide for 




Gibson: right up there with Davy Crockett. 



themselves what to sacrifice— a hands- 
off approach that was anathema to senior 
budget writers, who have been known to 
dictate details as small as the color of car 
paint. Went eyeball to eyeball in con- 
ference committee against grizzled Sen- 
ate veterans who resisted his upstart no- 
tions with the ferocity of Pharaoh resist- 
ing Moses. 

Not understanding his approach, the 
Senate at first accused him of over- 
spending; he immediately produced 
a handout proving that his budget 
spent less than theirs. Then they argued 
that the two budgets were irreconcilable; 
he disarmed them with country-boy ex- 
planations like "I just said, 'assuming 
you have to die, where do you want to 
be shot?' " Never lost his temper or his 
sense of when to fight and when to yield. 
Slowly but relentlessly, like grass push- 
ing up through concrete, broke through 
the Senate's resistance. 

With each imperiled small-college 
program snatched from the Senate guil- 
lotine, it became apparent that the small- 
er schools were getting a fair shake for 
the first time in years -and that oil-rich 
UT and A&M would have to shoulder 
their share of the cuts. A&M surren- 
dered gracefully, but UT began drop- 
ping nukes, sending the chairman of the 
Board of Regents to Odessa to get in- 
fluential alums to encourage Gibson to 
see the light. It didn't work. On the cli- 
mactic day, Gibson and the Senate had 
a stare-down over his insistence that 
the UT medical schools ante up mil- 
lions from their dubiously accumulated 
discretionary funds, and the Senate 
blinked. The final package was a total 
victory for Gibson, including a fledgling 
desert-study program at Sul Ross State 
that he had been battling to save since 
day one; when it was salvaged, the 
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crowded room erupted in cheers. 

Within a week Gibson won the budget 
battle, solved an acrimonious dispute 
between Odessa and Midland, and re- 
ceived, in the Legislature's closing 
hours, a humanitarian award from the 
Black Caucus. On the final night of the 
session, while revelry was going on all 
around him, Gibson stood quietly off to 
one side, tie loosened, subdued and re- 
flective, with the air of someone who 
had proved himself to himself. A play- 
boy no more, he was a player now. 

Gerald Hill 

Democrat, Austin 

In baseball, when a pitcher's fastball 
is swifter than it looks, he is called 
sneaky fast. In the Legislature, when 
a player is swifter than he looks, he's 
called Gerald Hill. 

A mild-mannered, low-profile kind of 
guy who speaks softly and carries a 
small stick — or so it seems. "He's not 
really a bill passer," said a House com- 
mittee chairman, but when the House 
totted up the scorecard, lo, Gerald Hill's 
name led all the rest. Had more bills set 
on the regular calendar than any other 
member; passed legislation taking on 
political heavies like the Gabler text- 
book fanatics (Hill's bill gives textbook 
supporters a chance to answer their 
critics) and South Texas nabob Clint 
Manges (Hill limited the size of cam- 
paign contributions in judicial races 
after Manges contributed $340,(XX) to 
one supreme court candidate last year). 

Sometimes the best measure of a 
member's effectiveness is what doesn't 
happen. Consider the case of the Local 
and Consent Calendars Committee, 
which oversees those all-important local 
bills that endear reps to the home folks. 
When Hill was named chairman, there 
were a few groans because he was in 
position to pile up bargaining chips for a 
future Speaker's race. But when the ses- 
sion was over, for the first time in mem- 



ROOKIE OF THE YEAR 

Special Award 



ory the committee had not drawn a 
single protest. 

Plays the legislative game almost as 
though he wants to be underestimated. A 
Mr. Nice Guy in committee; as former 
chairman of Elections, became the rock 
of his panel without ever upstaging this 
year's successor. "You can go to him 
with the dumbest scheme, and he'll tact- 
fully tell you what's wrong with it and 
how to fix it," says a committee col- 
league, who didn't find out secondhand. 
Never attacks, but digs in to defend his 
own positions with the tenacity of a tick. 
The only member of the Legislature who 
said he was for a tax bill and would vote 
for a tax bill, and then did vote for a tax 
bill even as members of the Ways and 
Means Committee shrank from Mark 
White's tax package as from the Green 
Slime. Refused to give up on a state 
employee pay raise despite an empty 
treasury; added a rare floor amendment 




Hill: he put a stop to a nasty power play. 



to the appropriations bill, ensuring state 
workers a pay hike — and did it with a 
shrewd parliamentary trick that saved 
rather than cost money. 

Put a stop to the worst power play of 
the session after discovering that the 
Speaker's lieutenants, in a rage over 
Agriculture Commissioner Jim High- 
tower's intervention in the truck deregu- 
lation fight, had vowed to shred his 



Cleanest Kill 

Special Award 

At 6:15 p.m. on the last 
Friday of the session, 
ED EMMEH of Kingwood 
torpedoed an extremely complicated, 
hard-to-argue bill establishing state 
regulation of boilers, in one inspired 
moment. "Members," he said, waving 
aloft a sheaf of paper as his col- 
leagues milled about like hungry ants, 
"we can stay here and argue ail of 
these amendments, or we can table 
this bill and go to dinner." Down it 
went, 108-34. 

♦ 

agency's budget. Didn't rail about right 
and wrong but gave exactly the right ad- 
vice: you can't win a press release battle 
with Jim Hightower. The best thing 
about Gerald Hill is that the House isn't 
likely to turn into a snake pit as long as 
he's around. 

Lee Jackson 

Republican, Dallas 

The case for Lee Jackson was suc- 
cinctly stated by a colleague on 
the Ten Best list: "He's so far 
ahead of the rest of us it's not even a 
race." Why this kind of tribute for some- 
one who is not quite in the top rank 
as an orator, a power broker, or a bill 
passer? Because Jackson is to the Legis- 
lature what Greenwich is to time — the 
standard reference point for what is 
right. Approaches every issue and every 
vote by considering not whether it will 
affect his buddies or his reelection but 
whether it is good public policy. 

Inspires more tributes to fairness than 
the rose in English verse. When a bill 
abhorrent to his civilian employer was 
sent to his Business and Commerce 
Committee, Jackson had an opportunity 
to curry favor with the boss by burying 
the bill in a hostile subcommittee. In- 
stead, he warned company lobbyists that 
if he got so much as one phone call from 
corporate executives about the bill, he'd 
make certain that it passed. Cast the 
decisive vote in subcommittee to keep 
alive a controversial bill benefiting ser- 
vice station owners, even though he 
found it philosophically objectionable, 
because of what he believed was a larger 
principle: major bills shouldn't be killed 
without giving the full committee a 
chance to express its will. Because of 
Jackson's clemency, the bill survived to 
become law, leading a lobbyist to say, 
"He's so fair that sometimes you'd rather 
he was on the other side." 



BILL SARPALIUS, Democrat, Amarillo. The man they call Senator Sap 
has the unpolished sltills and incomplete understanding of the 
Senate's mysterious ways typical of the rawest freshman. Passed 
the DWi reform bill; it was so full of holes that a House committee worked 
for six weeks to plug them all up. Squabbled with senators over his broken 
pledges, another characteristic of first-termers. Ah, but that's just the point. 
Sarpalius is in his second term; he only acts like a freshman. The Senate's 
real first-year class was astonishingly good, contributing BOB MCFARLAND to 
the Ten Best list, and the best new legislator— JOHN MONTFORD of Lubbock, 
who guided the ill-fated water plan through the Senate, played hardball to get 
an amendment on the ill-fated horse-racing bill, and persuaded senators to 
add some ill-fated appropriations for Texas Tech to the state budget. Oh, 
well, you can't win them alL 
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Jackson: is to the Legislature wliat Greenwich is to time— a measure of what's right. 



One of the most recognizable figures 
on the House floor: walics with his head 
sticicing forward, in a pose reminiscent 
of a figurehead on the prow of a ship. 
One of the most active figures as well. 
A ringleader in the floor fight against 
a spendthrift college-construction plan; 
then followed through in a House-Senate 
conference committee by insisting on, 
and getting, strict controls on bonding 
authority. Opposed a dumb bill creating 
native-Texan license plates by appeal- 
ing to the members' sense of dignity. 
Rising to the compliment, the House dis- 
covered same and killed the bill. 

His own legislative program, like 
his demeanor in debate, is clean and 
scrubbed: a strong ethics bill (most of 
which was incorporated in the law that 
finally passed) and a variety of good- 
government ideas (most of which, sad to 
say, died in the Senate after Jackson had 
shepherded them through the House). 

Jackson is not and will never be a 
member of the House inner circle. It is 
not a place for the urban or the urbane. 
But even his exclusion by the good ol' 
boys is a sign of respect, an acknowl- 
edgment that he has the same shortcom- 
ing that Disraeli observed in Gladstone: 
"He has not a single redeeming defect." 

Ray Keller 

Republican, DuncanvUle 

The right man in the right place at 
the right time. Untied the Gordi- 
an knot of prison reform, but un- 
like Alexander of Macedon, did it with 
common sense rather than the sword. 
Could have pouted away the session 




on the back benches after getting stiffed 
by Speaker Lewis in committee assign- 
ments (though made a chairman, Keller 
received neither the committee he asked 
for nor the seat on the power-brokering 
Calendars Committee he was promised 
as a consolation prize): instead, used his 
minor committee to play a major role. 



Keller: he rehabilitated the prison system. 

As Law Enforcement chairman, re- 
fused to follow the traditional legis- 
lative script: give prison officials all 
the money they want and tell the folks 
back home that you're for law and order. 
When a rock-ribbed, tough-on-crime 
conservative like Keller decided that 
the business-as-usual approach cost far 
too much money and showed far too 
little success, he made prison reform 
respectable. 

Jaws hit the floor the day Keller began 
talking in committee about a no-growth 
policy, sounding like an environmental- 
ist who'd wandered into the wrong meet- 
ing by mistake. Not only would there 
be no new prisons but he also wanted 
to take S2()0 million from the prison 
system and spend it on halfway houses 
and better parole supervision. In the 



beginning even his own committee was 
against him. In the end — after Keller 
shrewdly arranged for the poor fellow 
burdened with defending the state prison 
system in federal court to show up dur- 
ing budget deliberations -heresy be- 
came doctrine. The House passed the 
entire reform package without a single 
hostile question in floor debate and with- 
out a dissenting vote on six of the seven 
prison reform bills. 

A team player in the best sense of the 
term. When other lieutenants were be- 
sieging the Speaker with self-serving 
advice that plunged Lewis into hot water 
with the Senate, Keller established him- 
self as a loyal voice of reason. In the 
heated battle over trucking deregula- 
tion, when most team insiders were all 
for running over the pro-deregulation 
forces, Keller made sure that Lewis 
didn't give his imprimatur to a phony 
compromise. Used teamwork on his 
own program as well. Drew on col- 
leagues for his ideas on prisons (Jim 
Rudd of Brownfield), but he was no 
mere coach getting the credit for his 
players' touchdowns. Says a fellow 
member of the Ten Best list: "Only Ray 
Keller could have made it happen." 

Bob McFarlanp 

Republican, Arlington 

Got a problem with a bill? Call 
McFarland, the Senate's handy- 
man who can fix anything. The 
opposite of a cockroach — the legislative 
term for someone like Al Edwards, who 
falls into things and messes them up. 
Messy things fall into McFarland's 
hands and he cleans them up. 

Rode to more rescues than the U.S. 
Cavalry. Speaking of which, the horse- 
racing bill would have been stillborn but 
for McFarland. Looking for a way he 
could support it, came up with an 
amendment calling for a statewide refer- 
endum that pried it loose from a Senate 
committee. Helped save the antitrust bill 
proposed by attorney general Jim Mat- 

Best One-Liner 

Special Award 

n^g\ Shortly before the House 
V^n/ voted on horse racing, Joe 
Gamez of San Antonio ap- 
proached HUGO BERLANGA of Corpus 
Christi, the sponsor of the bill. Said 
Bertanga to Gamez, who earlier in the 
session had been arrested for DWI 
and at the same time was found 
to have been driving for years with- 
out a license: "Don't flake on me, 
Gamez. It may be your only means of 
transportation." 
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McFariand: a freshman and former G-man who rode to more rescues than the Cavalry. 



tox after proponents had written him off 
as a negative vote; they paid him a 
courtesy call that turned into a six-hour 
line-by-line marathon through a 65-page 
bill. When McFariand finished, the bill 
was palatable to conservatives, and Mat- 
tox, the most partisan Democrat this 
side of Tip O'Neill, was tossing bou- 
quets to a Republican. 

Also restored to working order the 
ethics reform package after state Demo- 
cratic chairman Bob Slagle claimed that 
outlawing the conversion of campaign 
contributions to personal use discrimi- 
nated against impoverished minority 
legislators. Some Republicans were 
all for letting this embarrassing defense 
of sleaze get the blame for killing the 
bill; McFariand rejected partisanship in 
favor of patching up. His remedy: an ad- 
visory commission to determine when 
conversion is okay. Slagle agreed and 
promptly joined the swelling ranks of 
Democrats moaning because McFariand 
is a Republican. 

Everybody wanted McFariand on his 
dance card. In the closing days of the 
session, served on a Guinness-record 
fifteen conference committees to settle 
differences between House and Senate 
bills. Passed major bills on prison 
reform, the state's debt-ridden unem- 
ployment fund, nepotism, and the re- 
creation of state agencies under the 
Sunset process; also found time to 
negotiate agreements on interest rates 
and venue reform. Came close to pulling 
off the coup of the session, proposing a 
compromise to the notorious billboard 
bill that would have made it cheaper for 
cities to get rid of the signs, but changed 
only nine votes when he needed ten. 

As upright in posture as in principle. 
Stands, chin pointing heavenward, as 
though he were posing for an old da- 
guerreotype. Traces his ideological in- 
dependence to his work as an FBI agent 



in the South during the racial unrest of 
the sixties, when he helped track Martin 
Luther King's assassin; prides himself 
on not having knee-jerk reactions to 
social legislation. The most noteworthy 
as()ect of McFarland's [)erfonnance, 
however, is that it took place during his 
first session in the Senate, where fresh- 
men are supposed to learn rather than 
teach. With a little experience, he may 
amount to something. 

Bill Messer 

Democrat, Belton 

Everybody puts him on their Ten 
Best list -except, that is, those 
who put him on their Ten Worst 
list. The case for Messer as Best: he 
manipulates the levers of power in the 
House better than anyone since Ben 
Barnes. The case for Messer as Worst: 
he manipulates the levers of power in the 
House better than anyone since Ben 
Barnes. 

Confused? So is everybody else. 
Messer is the most dominant, formid- 
able, elusive, and ultimately fascinating 
character in the Legislature. Let's dis- 
pense with the items everyone agrees 
on. First, has no peer in passing major 
legislation: carried a huge load, from the 
Railroad Commission Sunset bill to the 
revision of the antitrust laws, and knew 
every line of every bill. Second, he's 
smart as hell: made the session's most 
reprehensible bill -protection for bill- 
boards against tough local ordinances 
-sound like it was devised by Solomon 
himself. Foes were stunned when Mes- 
ser, answering their claim that the in- 
dustry was welshing on a deal cut in 
1973, cited ten-year-old transcripts from 
memory to show that there had been no 
meeting of the minds. Third, he was the 
most prominent member of the House 
this session, by virtue of his position as 
chairman of the absolutist Calendars 



Committee — a maze with dozens of 
blind alleys through which a bill must 
travel before it can reach the floor. 
Fourth, he's part of the business lobby 
family (literally, in one case, since 
chemical industry advocate Harry Whit- 
worth is his father-in-law). Fifth, he is 
utterly fearless, as befits someone whose 
name in German means "knife." Sixth, 
there is more to his cherubic face and 
rosy cheeks than meets the eye. 

For the anti-Messer camp, composed 
mostly of lobbyists on the losing side of 
Messer bills and some wary legislators, 
it will be the blackest day in Texas since 
the Alamo if Messer ever realizes his 
ambition to be Speaker. They grimly 
forecast the return of the days before 
1973 when the business lobby called all 
the shots and legislators were either on 
the team or total outcasts. 

What's wrong with this picture? 
Everything. Unlike, say, a Bob Vale, 
who always has one eye on his contribu- 
tions list, when Messer sides with the 
lobby it is out of informed conviction. 
The proof lies in the independent way he 
handles his bills (he accepted an amend- 
ment to the trucking compromise against 
the wishes of the industry) and in his 
successful sponsorship of some of this 
session's best public-interest bills — anti- 
trust, a new civil code, a major change 
in the civil service law that allows local 
police and fire chiefs to choose their top 
assistants. 

As for power, sure, Messer uses it. 
He used Calendars to delay bills he 
didn't like and hurry along bills he did, 
as has every Calendars chairman before 
him. Unlike most of his predecessors, 
though, he based his decisions solely on 
substance and philosophy; he didn't use 
his power to reward his friends or hurt 
his enemies or further his Speaker ambi- 




Messer used the power and got the glory. 
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tions (which, if anything, were slightly 
diminished after he became controver- 
sial). The problem in the House this year 
was not that Messer was too powerful 
but that almost everyone else was too 
docile. Instead of fighting back, they just 
grumbled. Messer didn't have to run 
over anyone; he dominated by default. 
What the House could use is more peo- 
ple with his ability and appreciation 
of power. He needs the competition. 

Steve W o lens 

Democrat, Dallas 

Talented, independent, and fear- 
less -a combination as hard to 
find this session as a ground swell 
to declare quiche the state dish. Craves 
a good fight for its own sake; the kind of 
legislator who would rather hurdle a 
high fence than walk through an open 
gate. More often than not, landed on his 




feet rather than his derriere. 

A carnivore who tore into the meat of 
the House rather than its plenteous vege- 
tables. Invariably, when Wolens got up 
to speak both the subject and the opposi- 
tion were weighty. 

Revels in taking on complicated is- 
sues; his mind stores facts like a camel 
stores water— they're there when he 
needs them. Within one week, handled 
controversial bills on three of the most 
difficult issues of the session — secu- 
rities, antitrust, and credit insurance. 

Mounted the session's only successful 
challenge to House titan Bill Messer, 
amputating a gangrenous section of an 
otherwise worthy Messer bill — over the 
loud objections of the victim. Took on 
a close ally of the Speaker's in a battle 
over securities regulation, something no 
one except the two of them understood, 
and came within seven votes of win- 
ning—an amazing achievement, consid- 
ering the herdlike proclivity of the 



House to follow the team blindly when 
faced with a soporific subject. In the best 
debate of the session, a duel in the Ap- 
propriations Committee with Jim Turner 
of Crockett, destroyed a team scheme to 
let members vote for a teacher pay raise 
without actually setting aside any 
money. Even the Speaker was not im- 
mune: Wolens induced committee col- 
leagues to submerge their sense of self- 
preservation and strike $14 million for a 
new osteopathic library in Fort Worth 
that was coveted by Lewis. 

At his best in debate; not even Messer 
is his peer. In their one confrontation, 
left his adversary no room to maneuver, 
offering to withdraw his amendment if 
Messer could find a single precedent "in 
Texas law, in federal law, in the law of 
any state or country" for the provision 
Wolens found objectionable. Messer 
couldn't. Won his appropriations duel 




over teacher salaries with a crisp attack 
on the team plan — "I have three objec- 
tions. One is procedural, one is techni- 
cal, one is substantive"— that even the 
most obtuse member could follow. 

He was the House's consummate law- 
yer: his arguments were sharp and even 
brilliant, his analysis keen, his research 
first-rate. But as with any good lawyer, 
you sometimes felt that Wolens would 
have argued just as brilliantly for the 
other side had the mood so struck him. 
He simultaneously led fights against 
regulation of securities and for regula- 
tion of air conditioning contractors. 

For all Wolens' unquestioned skills, 
the nagging question that won't go away 
is this: to what end? To reach the very 
top rank, a legislator must have a consis- 
tency of philosophy and purpose to give 
meaning to all those skills. Otherwise he 
is a mere air plant, nice to look at but 
never rooted. In Wolens' case, the roots 
are still lacking. 



THE TEN WORST 



Al Edwards 

Democrat, Houston 

SO unseemly was Edwards' per- 
formance during the past session 
that it is destined to become the 
stuff of legend. In an ordinary year, Ed- 
wards is a legislative nonentity who 
cleaves unto his pet issues: trains and 
Juneteenth. But his role in this year's 
horse-racing battle left colleagues long- 
ing for those days — and left Edwards the 
pariah of the decade. 

Found himself the swing vote on the 
committee empowered to strike horse 
racing dead or send it to the House floor 
for a vote; proceeded to milk the situa- 
tion for far, far more than it was worth. 
Unlike Lubbock senator John Montford, 
who used a similar position to win con- 
cessions for his district, Edwards never 
made it clear what he was looking for in 
exchange for his crucial vote — and 
therein lay the problem. To be blunt, 
there was no evidence that Al Edwards 
was trying to solicit a bribe, but if he 
was not trying to solicit a bribe, he acted 
exactly like a man who was. 

Coy as the town strumpet, hinted at 
God-knew-what to the press, sometimes 
shifting position three times in a single 
interview. "Right now my vote is no, but 
I've got some things working" was one 
enticingly vague quote. Members and 
lobbyists, aware that Edwards was con- 
templating an expensive race for Harris 
County commissioner, grew nervous 
about the implications. 

What was clear was that Edwards was 
reveling in the attention: the constant 
temperature-taking by the press, the 
hand-holding by bill sponsor Hugo 
Berlanga, the audiences with heavies 
like Speaker Lewis. Ultimately -and too 
late, as it turned out -voted to send the 
bill to the floor, but not without lots of 
posturing about his convictions as a 
Christian that sent eyeballs rolling 



Brother hood Awards 

Special Award 




First prize: RANDY PEN- 
NINGTON, Clear Uke. While 
slashing funds for a migrant 



workers' program, declared, "I un- 
derstand migrants. I eat tomatoes." 
Second prize: Senator JOHN LEEDOM, 
Dallas. His response to Craig Wash- 
ington's description of what it's like 
to be black in South Africa: "Speak- 
ing of minorities, you should have 
been a Republican twenty years ago." 
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heavenward. 

Indifferent to the important stuff; any- 
thing but indifferent to his own self- 
interest. Proposed a preposterous $1 
million interim study of bullet trains 
(normal budget for such a study is 
$50,000), which left Edwards-watchers 
wondering how much time he wanted to 
spend studying where to locate tracks in 
that commissioner's precinct he covets. 
Got himself appointed to the subcommit- 
tee considering a county roads bill intro- 
duced by El Franco Lee, his prospective 
opponent in the commissioner's race, 
then took a walk to prevent a vote on his 
rival's bill. 

The extent to which Edwards had been 
ostracized was demonstrated the last 
weekend of the session. He wandered 



into the Quorum Club, which was 
packed with legislators, all of whom 
were letting bygones be bygones and 
downing a few with people they had 
fought with all session. From table to 
table drifted Edwards, a Flying Dutch- 
man looking for safe harbor. But none 
would have him. Finally he gave up and 
vanished into the night, alone. 

Frank Eikenburg 

Republican, Piano 

Natural furniture whose explosive 
temper catapulted him out of that 
neutral category -right onto the 
Worst list. At his best, a harmless rich 
kid who careens around the House like a 
wobbling top, blissfully unaware of 
what's what. At his worst, a snit- 
throwing disturber of the legislative 
peace, possessed of a bush-league mean 
streak that makes it impossible for him 
to deal effectively with other members. 



even when he has it under control. 

Burst into prominence as a freshman 
last session by telling Craig Washing- 
ton, who was opposing draconian drug 
penalties, that he hoped Washington's 
children grew up to be drug dealers. Has 
subsequently proved that that venomous 
attack was no fluke. Exhibit A: during 
his 1982 campaign for reelection, called 
rape "a victimless crime." Exhibit B: 
fuming about the Piano Planning Com- 
mission's tabling of his wife's zoning re- 
quest, Eikenburg threatened a lobbyist for 
Texas cities that he'd better "take care of 
business"— then ranted and raved to other 
members about the situation. Exhibit C: 
when a woman lobbyist forgot to deliver 
a legal memorandum to Eikenburg on 
the appointed day, he threatened to con- 



demn her to other House members as the 
worst lobbyist in Austin, and he chewed 
her out savagely in public until another 
member felt obliged to come to her 
rescue. "His mind," says one Capitol 
veteran, "is not sufficiently connected to 
his tongue." 

Some might dispute that his mind is 
connected to anything at all. Nowhere 
was Eikenburg's inability to think 
straight more apparent than on a classic 
bit of news film masterminded by Capi- 
tol reporter Carole Kneeland, who 
caught the Eik (pronounced as though 
you'd just seen a mouse) voting repeat- 
edly for the absent Randy Pennington - 
violating a House rule often honored in 
the breach -and asked him why he'd 
done it. With camera rolling, Eikenburg 
stared goggle-eyed at Kneeland for a 
full minute and nineteen seconds and 
then, like a kid with his hand in the 
cookie jar, mumbled, "Excuse me. I 




Eikenburg: a 79-second Republican wonder. 



have to go back to a committee meet- 
ing," and ignominiously fled. Almost 
any other member could have finessed 
the moment by explaining that every- 
body does it, by claiming he had permis- 
sion, something. Not Eikenburg. 

Innocent of skills, Eikenburg was 
nevertheless quick to blame others for 
his misfortunes. Accused Kneeland of 
having been put up to that embarrassing 
news film by the horse-racing lobby. 
Accused trial lawyers of killing one of 
his four paltry bills; they hadn't even 
known it was on the calendar. Had the 
temerity to complain to colleagues about 
how hard it was to be rich. 

Wants to be a state senator. But per- 
haps his true calling was apprehended by 
the lobbyist who, seeing Eikenburg 
leaning over the rotunda railing and 
pointing domeward, said, "That's what 
he's suited for! A tour guide!" 

Bill Hollowell 

Democrat, Grand Saline 

The most misunderstood member 
of the Legislature -and that is not 
a compliment. Yes, he accepts no 
campaign contributions and always 
speaks and votes his mind. Unfortunate- 
ly, that is the locus of all the trouble. 
Blustery, parochial, obstreperous, and 
uninformed; a reincarnation of the worst 
qualities of William Jennings Bryan, of 
whom Woodrow Wilson said, in words 
that apply equally well to Hollowell, 




Hollowell: a know-nothing and proud of it. 




Edwards: got all duded up for the horse-racing fight, then rode the issue to death. 
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"He is absolutely sincere. That is what 
makes him so dangerous." 

At his worst on the powerful appropri- 
ations conference committee, where he 
was one of ten legislators with the final 
say on the state budget. This should 
have been his hour to shine: the treasury 
is short of money, the conferees have to 
cut the budget to the bone, and Hollo- 
well postures as a guardian of the public 
purse. The committee rose to the occa- 
sion, all right, but Hollo well was a 
Lilliputian among Gullivers. 

A know-nothing and proud of it; made 
no effort to see beyond his multitudinous 
prejudices and repeatedly had to be set 
straight by senators and staff. Griped 
that too much of the state's money went 
to Houston; fought urban appropria- 
tions without regard to merit. His resis- 
tance to a vocational education program 
caused a rural senator to make a speech 
—something that never happens in con- 
ference committees -directed at Hollo- 
well, on the importance of vocational 
education in general and the high suc- 
cess rate of the program in particular. 

A total stranger to rational argument. 
When Jay Gibson tried to preserve a 
Chihuahuan Desert study at Sul Ross 
State because the low-enrollment college 



vestigating Committee, which he chairs, 
to hound the centers. It was vintage Hol- 
lowell: uninformed (the offending em- 
ployee was fired as soon as his indiscre- 
tions were uncovered) and misdirected 
(the committee ignored indiscretions 
much closer to home, namely, the exor- 
bitant expense reports filed last year by 
Houston legislator Ron Wilson). 

Hollowell did leave one legacy for the 
session: a proposal that if adopted by the 
voters will become the silliest amend- 
ment ever added to the Texas constitu- 
tion. In the case of nuclear attack, the 
Legislature would be authorized to fill 
sudden vacancies from the ranks of 
former members. Poor Texas. It is not 
enough to bear the tragedy of nuclear 
war; we must then suffer the indignity of 
entrusting our survival to the likes of 
Bill Heatly and Bill Moore. Thanks, 
Mr. Hollowell, but it was hard enough 
the first time. 

Sam Hudson 

Democrat, Dallas 

Stop. Consider this a warning. What 
follows is not for the skeptical. 
They will never believe a word 
of it. But we're not making it up. 
Poor Sam Hudson doesn't have any 




Hudson: a humbler who aimed at the Klan and winged trick-or-treaters Instead. 



needed special programs to attract 
students, Hollowell retorted, "Let them 
study something worthwhile. That des- 
ert will be there awhile." 

Ignored the significant for the trivial. 
Reserved his greatest wrath for an ob- 
scure segment of the educational bu- 
reaucracy known as regional service 
centers; carried around a file folder 
stuffed with audit reports documenting 
misuse of state funds at one center. 
Threatened to unleash the General In- 



more idea of what is happening on the 
floor than the schoolchildren who file 
into the gallery, sit for five minutes, and 
leave. It took him -no kidding -two 
sessions to figure out that the phone on 
his desk on the House floor was a direct 
line to his office. One day this year he 
saluted colleague Tom DeLay with "Hi 
there, Ron," which might be dismissed 
under the heading of "accidents can hap- 
pen" if the incident had not occurred (a) 
during the last week of the session after 



Dishonorable Mention 

Special Award 

(i^Si There was a lot of competi- 
^^S/ tion this year for the final 

slots on the Ten Worst list. 
It hardly seems fair to the losers to 
let their efforts go unnoticed. 

It's time for Senator OSCAR 
MAUZY (Democrat, Dallas) to head 
for the bam and hang up the old sad- 
dle. Once a great senator, he no 
longer has any fire except for par- 
tisan fights like appointments. Per- 
haps there's another stall In that 
bam for nitpicker MILTON FOX (Re- 
publican, Houston), who delights in 
killing otherwise uncontested bills 
that he discovers cost one penny 
more than the paper they're printed 
on. BILL CEVERHA's (Republican, 
Richardson) sodomy bill tried to out- 
law such wanton acts as foreplay, but 
Ceverha was less concemed with the 
activities of consenting legislators- 
he crusaded against stronger ethics 
laws all session. Finally, let's not 
forget JIMMY MANKINS (Democrat, 
Kilgore). Losing to infamous self- 
shooter Mike Martin in 1980 was bad 
enough; then he came back with a 
bill to give prisoners SlOO and a 
one-way ticket to Washington, D.C. 



(b) DeLay and Hudson had shared an 
office suite for four months. 

Still not convinced? Try this one. 
Hudson introduced a bill calling for the 
reorganization of the Texas Indian Com- 
mission. At a committee hearing on the 
bill, he called, with great flourish and fan- 
fare, his first and only supporting 
witness -who proceeded to tear his bill 
apart. 

More? No problem. Hudson actually 
got a bill up for debate this year without 
going on a hunger strike, no small feat 
considering that in 1977 he had to resort 
to a 68-day fast. The current bill was 
aimed at preventing voter intimidation 
by banning all signs at polling places ex- 
cept those prescribed by the Secretary of 
State's office; not a bad idea, only- 
oops— the bill read, "proscribed." House 
members had hardly stopped yukking 
over that one when here came another 
Hudson bill, this one making it a felony 
to wear masks at Ku KIux Klan rallies. 
Oops again: it also made felons out of 
kids on Halloween. 

Despite five terms in the House, re- 
mains oblivious to basics. Even the teen- 
age pages know the procedure for debate 
—bills are voted on twice, but the sec- 
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Kothmann: after seven tenns still doesn't get it; questioning liim was lilte talcing "target practice on a whale tied to a tree." 



ond time is usually a formality and 
amendments then are discouraged both 
by rule and by custom — but not Sam. 
Dormant while the House gave prelimi- 
nary approval to a dogfighting bill, then 
erupted with ten amendments during 
the ritual of final passage. Mercifully, 
Speaker Lewis shut him off after four 
had failed by overwhelming margins, 
less in the interest of saving time than of 
quieting the dozens of members who had 
seized the opportunity to practice yelp- 
ing and howling. 

None of these shenanigans came as 
any shock to Hudson's colleagues; what 
did shock them, however, was Lewis' 
decision to reward Hudson with a com- 
mittee chairmanship. Lewis tried to 
minimize the damage by giving him the 
committee with jurisdiction over cere- 
monial resolutions, but even that turned 
to disaster. Like a wayward blade of 
grass on a putting green, it introduced a 
fatal eccentricity into the rolling course 
of events. On the day the horse-racing 
bill finally came up for debate, 75 
members voted to kill the bill, 74 
wanted to keep it alive . . . and Sam 
was missing. Supporters scoured the 
Capitol and nearby eateries while ten- 
sion filled the chamber and metallic 
voices boomed out: "Is Mr. Hudson on 



the floor of the House? Is Mr. Hudson 
on the floor of the House?" It was no 
use. Sam was presenting one of his 
resolutions to a political friend — back in 
Dallas. 

Glenn Kothmann 

Democrat, San Antonio 

Hilariously inept. Enjoyed, if that 
is the word for it, what everyone 
agrees was his best session, yet 
it wasn't close to keeping him off the 
Ten Worst list. 

Kothmann's problem: hubris. He actu- 
ally tried to be a player this session. The 
Valero bill pretty much sums up the 
results. Valero, a gas pipeline company 
headquartered in Kothmann's district, 
needed a Senate sponsor for a bill to 
solve a local problem. But the company 
had a problem of its own. Kothmann, 
you see, is not very good at passing 
bills. So the company bypassed him, 
choosing instead John Traeger of neigh- 
boring Seguin. The slight infuriated 
Kothmann, and he vowed to kill the bill. 
As fate would have it, his was the swing 
vote in committee. Only he voted for the 
bill by mistake. 

May be the only senator in Texas his- 
tory to climb as high as fourth in seniori- 
ty without being named a committee 



chairman. Thank God. Doesn't have the 
foggiest understanding of substance; 
during the hearing on the intricate issue 
of trucking deregulation, resorted in 
desperation to letting lobbyists in the 
gallery signal him how to vote. Doesn't 
have the foggiest understanding of pro- 
cedure, either. Momentarily took over 
the gavel in State Affairs one day, only 
to be baffled by a routine motion (to sub- 
stitute a House bill for a Senate bill) that 
is used dozens of times each session to 
speed bills through the process. 

Only person to assess Kothmann's per- 
formance as outstanding was Koth- 
mann himself, in response to a question 
from a local reporter. At Kothmann's 
insistence, both the question and the 
answer were in writing; verbal inter- 
views are just too tricky. But the re- 
porter didn't mind; "even when he's 
talking to you, he's inaccessible," says 
she. 

Gets no sympathy for his bumbling, 
unlike most sad sack legislators, be- 
cause, in the words of one lobbyist, "I've 
never met a man in politics who's so 
petty." Won his last primary by only 99 
votes, a calamity for San Antonio on the 
scale of the great flood of 1921; spent 
this session poring over his opponent's 
contribution list and swearing vengeance 
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against anyone whose name appeared. 

Seeks the spotlight as often as water 
runs uphill. Even has other senators 
introduce guests from his district and ex- 
plain his bills in committee. Couldn't 
avoid taking the floor to debate his bill 
requiring voter registrants to reveal 
felony convictions; it was a fiasco. Had 
to be coached through procedural mo- 
tions by the chair, then looked pleading- 
ly around the floor for help when other 
senators started asking questions that 
couldn't be answered by "yes" or "no." 
Silence reigned until someone took pity 
and spoon-fed him the answers. Sena- 
tors mercifully called a halt after a series 
of pointed questions (later described by 
a colleague as "target practice on a 
whale tied to a tree") ended with, "I 
think you have a bad bill. Senator." 
Kothmann responded, "Thank you. 
Senator." 

Jan IWcKenna 

Republican, Arlington 

Every legislator has his element: 
Jan McKenna's first session 
proved hers was hot water. A 
world-class waffler, developed an abid- 
ing fondness for the little white "pres- 
ent" light that lets members off the hook 
from voting yes or no. "IH vote 'present' 
unless you need me," she assured one 
lobbyist sincerely. Flaked early on the 
horse-racing issue, first telling lobbyists 
she'd vote for it, then changing her mind 
on the nonsensical grounds that it was 
local option. 

Bounced through the session like a 
legislative accident looking for places to 
happen. She found them. Stunned the 
Criminal Jurisprudence Committee by 
proposing bills that were already law. 
Acted the playground brat: when a fel- 




McKenM: always present but rarely there. 



low Republican asked to be recognized 
in committee and was ignored, McKen- 
na turned to him and, like a three-year- 
old in a sandbox, said, "Nyah-nyah- 
nyah." He responded in expletive- 
deleted terms -and people drank toasts 
to him all weekend. 

In Urban Affairs, allied herself with 
mischief-maker extraordinaire Randy 
Pennington to form the 68th session's 
Fun Couple. With Pennington egging 
her on, moved to appeal a parliamentary 
ruling by chairman George Pierce, a 
serious breach of legislative etiquette not 
to be undertaken lightly. After a stem 
lecture by committee vice chairman Al 
Luna, sensed the disapproval of her peers 
and timidly voted "present" on her own 
motion. 

McKenna tried to play with the big 
kids, then flip-flopped like a demented 
acrobat when she saw her routines 
weren't going over. Reached the depths 
with her mercifully unsuccessful efforts 
to resuscitate the defunct Ben Barnes 
bill, one of the sorriest special-interest 
measures of all time (named for former 
lieutenant governor -and law school 
dropout- Ben Barnes, it allows legisla- 
tors to become lawyers without attend- 
ing law school). Unable to win support 
for her own bill and dearly wanting to be 
a lawyer herself, McKenna trotted hither 
and yon searching for a host bill onto 
which she could tack the odious Barnes 
parasite. At the eleventh hour, latched 
on to an Oscar Mauzy bill, assuming it 
was vital to the senator; she was wrong. 
When pressed about her shenanigans, 
denied responsibility and pointed the 
finger at other members. Typically, 
ended up voting to reconsider her own 
amendment. 

McKenna herself explains her antics 
as the errors of a freshman. But she per- 
versely chose to ignore advice from the 
most-respected strategists and rules pros 
in the House, who counseled her not to 
appeal a chairman's ruling and to go 
about her Barnes work in a straightfor- 
ward rather than a sneaky way. That's 
not enough to get you onto the Ten 
Worst list, and neither is picking Randy 
Pennington as your mentor— although 
that's debatable. What made McKenna a 
Worst was her uselessness in the most 
fundamental legislative sense: she was 
incapable of making the decisions her 
constituents sent her to make. 

Randy Pennington 

Republican, Houston 

With his sepulchral eyes and 
narrow gaze, Pennington may 
be the only member who 
unfailingly looks as if he's up to no 
good. It's no illusion. A professional 



troublemaker, he abhors nothing so 
much as a dead calm. Some legislators 
come to Austin concerned about issues; 
Pennington comes hoping to bring the 
full powers of his office to bear against 
his enemies. 

And who might these enemies be? For 
starters there's everyone who has ever 




Pennington: his hottest issue was revenge. 



run against him. A sore winner, regular- 
ly sues his beaten opponents. Took a 
sudden interest in housing authority 
reform this session; by golly if his latest 
opponent. Bob Graham, wasn't an in- 
vestor in a subsidized housing project. 
Tries to stick it to law firms that have 
supported his opponents too; killed one 
of Jimmy Mankins' bills because at- 
torneys involved in Mankins' water 



Honorable Mention 

Special Award 

It would be nice to report 
that the competition for the 
Ten Best was as spirited as 
for the Ten Worst; alas, such was 
not the case. But here are the best 
of the rest: Senator ED HOWARD 
(Democrat, Texarkana) is a refreshing 
presence. He won't barter away his 
vote, won't logroll on the budget, 
won't carry special-interest bills, and 
manages to be very conservative 
without being beholden to the busi- 
ness lobby. BOB SIMPSON (Democrat, 
Amarillo) is so trusted as chairman 
of the Insurance Committee that the 
rest of the House just goes along 
with what he decides. WAYNE PEVE- 
TO (Democrat, Orange), who turned a 
nightmarish DWI bill into a workable 
law, may not appear in these pages 
again. If he's really hanging up his 
gavel, as is rumored, he can look 
back and know that he left the state 
in better shape than he found it. 
GEORGE PIERCE (Republican, San An- 
tonio) doesn't want to look back at 
ail. His Urban Affairs Committee in- 
cluded four of the Ten Worst- 
Edwards, Eikenburg, McKenna, and 
Pennington. He deserves an honorable 
mention just for surviving. 
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Truth in Politicking Award 

Special Award 

To Senator JOHN WHITMIRE 
of Houston, who complained 
about the chewing-out he 
received from Dolph Briscoe after 
voting for the brucellosis bill Dolph 
was fighting. Another senator ob- 
served that he had voted for the 
bill and was none the worse for wear. 
"Yeah," said Whitmire, "but you 
didn't He to him." 

♦ 

authority bill had contributed to van- 
quished Pennington foe Bill Carraway. 

Another pet Pennington hate: the bad 
ol' City of Houston, which annexed his 
Clear Lake homeland some years back. 
Threw the House into a turmoil when a 
Dallas hotel-motel tax bill came up for 
debate; tried to graft on an amendment 
to hobble Houston's convention center 
plans. Played the spoiler in Urban Af- 
fairs, where his chief role was to mess 
up the committee process by offering 
endless points of order and plotting un- 
toward parliamentary ploys. Ignoring 
four months of committee negotiations 
over Houston civil service reform, 
staged such a parliamentary song and 
dance that even Urban Affairs chairman 
George Pierce -who received $2000 
worth of millionaire Pennington's cam- 
paign largess — got fed up. Glaring icily. 
Pierce slammed down his gavel and in- 
terrupted, "Mr. Pennington moves the 
meeting stand adjourned." 

Showed as little regard for legislative 
codes as for his colleagues. Sneaked 
through a controversial resolution de- 
manding a Metropolitan Transit Author- 
ity audit (take that, Houston!), in viola- 
tion of the universally held principle that 
the resolutions should be kept noncon- 
troversial. Declined to answer questions 
about what the resolution did; then the 
instant it passed, scurried to the press 
table with an explanatory news release. 

Some actually defended Pennington, 
saying that he was better this session 
than last. Poppycock. It was all on the 
surface. He has learned more about the 
game and has discovered how to mask 
his vindictiveness. But Pennington's 
newly acquired veneer of civilization 
only makes him more dangerous. 

Carlyle Smith 

DemocrtU, Grand Prairie 

Like Hester Prynne, wore a scarlet 
A around his neck -but his stood 
for "albatross." The one member 
of the Legislature whose support for any 
cause was instantly fatal. 
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Spent the session launching assaults 
on embattled Speaker Gib Lewis; they 
turned out to be kamikaze missions. So 
inept at guerrilla tactics that he actually 
ended up creating sympathy for Lewis. 
Worse, he scared away others who 
might have tried, had Smith not preced- 
ed them; he gave dissent and indepen- 
dence a bad name. 

Had every reason to know better. In 
three previous sessions he'd watched 
John Bryant and Ron Coleman (both 
now in Congress, to Lewis' everlasting 
good fortune) put on a clinic on how to 
fight a Speaker. Alas, Carlyle wasn't 
taking notes. Otherwise he would have 
known to: 

Pick the right issues. Bryant and Cole- 
man chose water, agricultural tax 
breaks, and school finance, where they 
could use the complexity of the subject 
and their superior knowledge to tack on 
clever amendments, sway uninformed 
members, hint that skulduggery was 
afoot, and earn the grudging respect of 
the opposition. But Smith concentrated 



on horse racing and banning open con- 
tainers in cars— emotional issues where 
there was little chance of changing votes 
or winning anyone's respect. 

Never get personal. Bryant and Cole- 
man played hardball, but always on the 
issues, trying to goad the Speaker into 
pettiness first. But when Smith asked the 
House to exhume the open-container bill 
from a committee graveyard, he made 
the error of trying to cast Lewis in the 
role of undertaker. The House disagreed 
— by more than a hundred votes. 

Don't waste your ammunition. The 
biggest danger for insurgents is that they 
try to fight too many battles. Eventually 
no one listens anymore. For Smith, 



eventually came early. He and an ally 
proposed an amendment to elect the 
PUC, with commissioners taking office 
on January 1, 1985. He lost. Then he 
proposed an amendment to elect the 
PUC, with commissioners taking office 
on January 2, 1985. He lost again. 
Then, yes, January 3, 1985. 

Timing is everything. After they lost a 
battle, Bryant and Coleman let someone 
else fight the next one while their 
wounds— and credibility— healed. But 
Smith, after getting drubbed on the 
open-container vote, marched straight 
into the billboards floor fight— and got 
drubbed again. 

By the time the session entered its last 
month. Smith carried such a stigma that 
members begged him not to speak for 
their bills or amendments. Ignoring 
pleas to stay away from the microphone, 
he mortally wounded his comrades' at- 
tack on the worst bill of the session, a 
scheme to override local billboard or- 
dinances. Lobbyists actually incor- 
porated Smith into their strategies, 



searching for ways to prod him into op- 
posing their bills. Said one: "There is 
not another member or lobbyist who 
wouldn't love to have Carlyle on the 
other side. It's worth an instant sixty 
votes." 

Mark Stiles 

Democrat, Beaumont 

A good ol' boy gone berserk. First 
day of the session, freshman 
Stiles went around hugging 
Speaker Gib Lewis and slapping the par- 
liamentarian on the back. Clenching a 
fat cigar between his teeth, he swag- 
gered into a crowded elevator and 
bossed the House sergeants around. In 
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stiles: a good ol' boy who indulged in hissy fits and nicknamed everybody Bubba. 



short order he found himself on State 
Affairs and Ways and Means, two plum 
committee assignments usually denied 
freshmen. "Gee," thought observers, 
"this guy must be going somewhere." He 
was — straight downhill. 

Promptly made a fawning declaration 
of non-independence to the press in 
which he all but vowed to kiss the hem 
of Gib's garment daily. Appointed him- 
self apologist for Gib's failure-to-dis- 
close woes: mere "zip code errors," pro- 
nounced Stiles. "If the Speaker stopped 
suddenly. Stiles' nose would be broken," 
snapped one disgusted freshman. 

Took to calling everyone Bubba. 
Made sure little cartoon figures labeled 
"Bubba Likes It" appeared on members' 
desk video screens when certain bills 
came up; actually thought it helped his 
cause. Failed to combine his Bubbaship 
with any real legislative skills, assuming 
that the Speaker's blessing was all he 
needed to get his program through. 

Charged into the legislative china 
shop with the horns of a bull but the hide 
of a rabbit. Bullied witnesses, yet 
couldn't deal with adversity himself: 
made an art form of the hissy fit, huffing 
agitatedly back to his desk when thwart- 
ed at the mike. Stormed out in mid- 
hearing when committee chairman Fred 
Agnich held up his hunting bill. Unwise- 
ly called Agnich Daddy Warbucks in 
private; was then stunned when Agnich, 
with obvious relish, rose later in the ses- 
sion to smite another Stiles bill with 
deadly points of order. 

Brought a new word into the legisla- 
tive lexicon— "nimby," as in "not in my 
back yard." Had the most parochial leg- 
islative package imaginable, including 
an ill-fated nimby bill that would have 
repealed the statewide property tax ap- 
praisal system in order to solve some 
Jefferson County problems and another 



that would have outlawed hazardous 
waste disposal sites in Liberty County. 
When colleagues advised him that some- 
one would surely raise points of order 
about the narrow scope of this bill. 
Stiles — feeling his sworn fealty exempt- 
ed him from the rules -blithely assured 
them the Speaker would rule his way. 
He was wrong. 

By session's end, the floor had turned 
openly hostile, hissing and catcalling 
when Stiles took the mike. He had even 
veteran lobbyists mixing their meta- 
phors wildly ("A time bomb heading for 
a banana peel," goggled one). But Stiles 
represented something more than an 
overweening freshman or a bad joke. He 
was the bad old days come back to life- 
a man with no beliefs save in his own ad- 
vancement, a legislator who shamelessly 
declared he'd do anything to curry favor, 
including bargain away his indepen- 
dence for a mess of Speaker's pottage. 
"He's poisoned his reputation," mused 
one thoughtful freshman. "And what 
else does a member have up here?" 

Bob Vale 

Democrat, San Antonio 

The kind of politician who con- 
firms your most cynical fears 
about politics. Combines an in- 
finitesimal sense of public responsibil- 
ity with a spectrum of values that begins 
with money and ends with money. If 
money is the mother's milk of politics, 
as former California House Speaker 
Jess Unruh once postulated, then Bob 
Vale has yet to be weaned. 

Not a crook — Vale is too smart to deal 
in quid pro quos, which is where tawdri- 
ness gives way to crime — but rather a 
parasite on the body politic. Says one 
lobbyist: "He has all kinds of fund- 
raisers, needs, officeholder expenses 
he's always telling you about, or hell 



ask you to 'throw some business my 
way.' " (Vale, a lawyer, has used his 
office to drum up business before: he 
was reprimanded by the State Bar in 
1972 because he represented clients for 
the sole purpose of obtaining a legisla- 
tive continuance — the mandatory post- 
ponement of a criminal trial as long as 
the Legislature is in session.) "I don't 
deal with him. I won't deal with him," 
says another lobbyist. 

Here's what happened this session to 
one who did. The lobbyist was explain- 
ing his side of one of the session's major 
issues when Vale interrupted. "How 
much did you contribute to my last cam- 
paign?" he wanted to know. The lobby- 
ist wasn't sure, but he remembered mak- 
ing a contribution. "Well, it can't have 
been too much because I don't remember 
it," said Vale. 

On the rare occasions when he 
chooses to employ his talents, as in his 
battle to save Bill Clements' appointment 
of Sam Barshop to the UT Board of 
Regents, he is a shrewd and tenacious 
adversary. Up against the governor, the 
Democratic party, and a dozen senators. 
Vale called in every chit and nearly 
pulled it off, thus demonstrating that he 
can play senator when he wants to. For 
the most part, though, he doesn't want 
to. Acts like he's allergic to major 
legislation; turned down an offer to be 
lead sponsor of the water package. A 
member of the conference committee on 
college construction, an issue vital to 
UT-San Antonio; appeared to doze 




Vale: his favorite bills are greenbacks. 



through the first meeting and never con- 
tributed anything. Serves, sort of, on the 
powerful Senate Finance Committee, 
where a colleague evaluated his work 
as "useless." 

How bad is Bob Vale? During one 
lunch break, Kothmann was eating with 
several others in a local lunchroom 
when up walked Vale. As Vale sat 
down, Kothmann got up and fled, aban- 
doning a half-consumed sandwich. When 
Glenn Kothmann runs away from some- 
one, folks, that's as bad as bad can 
get.'* 
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The 

Ranch Gate 



It used to show you the way in. Now it warns you to stay out. 



A century ago there was a 
reason for the prominent 
ranch gate. For years 
before that, the ranch 
house had stood alone 
amid a vast, unfenced 
range. Since there were no well-defined 
roads, the owner built his house to face 
the prevailing breeze or a scenic vista, 
or to take advantage of the best point 
from which to oversee his livestock. 
Visitors, especially strangers, who ap- 
proached from the open range had to 
determine the architectural face of the 
house as they drew near, lest their inten- 
tions become suspect. When barbed 
wire had crisscrossed the plains, ranch- 
ers began to fence their property 
to protect their grass and water and to 
fend off Indians, farmers, and squat- 
ters. Fencing required more entrances 
to the ranch, and so the rancher had to 
leave makeshift gates along the wire, 
called gaps, for passage from pasture to 
pasture. 

Since the house might be miles from 
the gate and out of sight, a landowner 
needed to distinguish the gap leading to 
ranch headquarters from those leading 
to pastures, bunkhouses, corrals, and 
bams, so he marked the main gate with 
handy discards and found objects like 
broken wheels, cow skulls, and rocks. 
The ranch gate became a marker direct- 
ing the traveler to the house. The most 



visible landmark on an otherwise fea- 
tureless prairie, it alerted the wayfarer 
that a friendly face could be found 
nearby. 

As more ranches sprang up and public 
roads developed, the ranch entrance 
became its owner's trademark. Dis- 
played on the gate were signs advertis- 
ing a particular breeding stock; the name 
of the ranch, or its shorthand form, the 
brand; and the date the ranch was 
established -the earlier the date, the 
greater the rancher's clout. 

Texas cattle kings began to enjoy their 
royalty, and the entrances to their do- 
mains reflected their new image. Before 
the big fortunes were made, luxury and 
ranch life were a contradiction in terms. 
A grandiose Arc de Triomphe was a 
signal to the world that a rancher had 
taken nature by the horns and created a 
haven in the wilderness. 

Most of the gigantic spreads of early 
Texas, such as the three-million-acre 
XIT, have now been broken up into 
smaller ranches, sold to (horrors!) farm- 
ers, or obliterated by encroaching towns 
and tract housing. The kingdoms are 
gone, yet the modem Texan still yearns 
to own a ranch. City folks pay good 
money to acquire ten scrubby little acres 
and proudly label it their ranch. They 
fence it, name it, whack some bull net- 
tle, and construct an entrance gate wor- 
thy of a five-thousand-acre spread. As 



they flee the metropolitan areas of the 
state, suddenly their ranchettes are dot- 
ting every quarter-mile of the country- 
side. Whether the ranch gate leads to 
a mobile home or a sprawling hacienda, 
it has become as commonplace on the 
Texas landscape as bluebonnets and 
armadillos. 

With the proliferation of the ranch 
gate, its original purpose as a land- 
mark has been lost to a suburbanite 
lawn-decorating competition of sorts. 
While the gate to a modem working 
ranch may be little more than two cedar 
king posts flanking a cattle guard, a 
city slicker's pint-size country place — 
usually sporting a name like Little Bit 
o' Texas or Lone Star Retreat — may 
boast massive rock pillars supporting a 
twenty-foot wrought iron arch. Farm 
implements and wagon wheels painted 
silver, cactus, and bottles embedded in 
rock walls somehow capture a nostalgic 
impression of the Old West for the 
owners. 

More lamentable is the loss of the 
ranch gate's signal of welcome. Its 
funnellike configuration was functional; 
it helped cowboys move cattle through. 
But it also appeared to be open arms to 
the visitor. These "arms" may still ex- 
tend a welcome, but today they are more 
likely bound by chains and padlocks, 
with signs reading, "Posted. No Tres- 
passing. Keep Out."# Terry Toler 
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Movies 



by James Wolcott 




WOOKIEES 
ON PARADE 



'Return of the Jedi isn't so much a movie as a display 
o/Star Wars merchandise." 



In Return of the Jedi, the third and 
(dare we hope?) final installment of 
the Star Wars series, the screen is 
lined like a toy-shop shelf with 
squeezable critters: fuzzy-eared bears that 
wave tiny spears; a lobster that sits 
upright and has fingers instead of claws; 
an excitable bat that hisses and heckles the 
actors like those nastier elements in the 
balcony of The Muppet Show; eyen a 
froggy pasha who squats in his striations 
of flab and tries to wrap a wet, lewd 
tongue around Carrie Fisher's lissome 
Princess Leia. George Lucas' Return of 
the Jedi, directed by Richard Marquand, 
isn't so much a movie as it is a display of 
merchandise, with characters that come 
battery-equipped. 

And it's a crowded display. As these 
fiizzy-wuzzies throng the caverns and 
forests of Jedi, the valiants of the rebel 
alliance -Luke Sky walker (Mark Ham- 
ill), Han Solo (Harrison Ford), and Lando 
Calrissian (Billy Dee Williams), not to 
mention Solo's Wookiee sidekick and 
those two twittering robots -chew up a lot 
of turf in the foreground in their effort to 
topple Darth Vader, who still seems to be 



suffering from a sorry case of backed-up 
sinuses. Taking in the metallic wheeze of 
Vader's counsel is his evil superior, the 
Emperor (Ian McDiarmid), who wears a 
black cloak like the Crypt-Keeper of the 
old E.C. Comics. With his caked-dry, 
blotched skin, he looks like the "before" 
picture in a moisturizer ad. 

Luke Skywalker, we learned in The 
Empire Strikes Back, is Darth Vader's 
abandoned son, and in Return of the Jedi 
the Emperor orchestrates their light-and- 
darkness struggle, hoping to have the 
floor awash with oedipal blood. "Fulfill 
your destiny and take your father's place 
at my side!" cries the Emperor, who 
serves as the movie's anti-mentor, the 
shriveled, scheming counterpart to his 
holiness Obi-Wan Kenobi (Alec Guin- 
ness, making a special astral cameo ap- 
pearance). Lucas and cowriter Lawrence 
Kasdan have made Leia fertile for the 
Force in Jedi, but she doesn't get to use 
the Force -it merely resides in her as a 
significant stirring. A lot of the time she 
just scampers around in an / Dream of 
Jeannie outfit. 

The mastering and channeling of the 



Force make up the micro conflict in this 
movie. The macro conflict involves the 
building of a new Death Star, which the 
ragtag fighter squadrons of the rebel 
alliance are determined to reduce to space 
debris before it can be fully assembled. So 
Return of the Jedi is a grand pop Mani- 
chaean contest, with good and evil as 
cleanly opposed as they are in an Ayn 
Rand novel. But this play of opposition 
doesn't make for a light, fleet entertain- 
ment even in simple pop terms. Loud and 
congested. Return of the Jedi is an ar- 
duous ride through the cosmos— after the 
screening I had knots of tension-fatigue at 
the back of my knees, as if I had been 
cramped on a bus for a long sitting. 

What makes Return of the Jedi wearing 
is that so much has been done with so little 
flair. Watching Jedi, the viewer can tick 
off the influences — the vine-swings from 
the Tarzan movies, the logrolling antics 
from Robin Hood, the victory celebration 
out of The Wizard of Oz- but the movie 
never finds a crisp visual style of its own, 
and even the good effects are lashed on 
until they prove numbing, tiring. (The 
first whizzing airbike chase through the 
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TRINIDAD &TOBAGO 

Discover a world the world hasn't discovered. 




Today, many destina- 
tions lool< and feel the 
same. Overcrowded 
beaches. Overpro- 
grammed people. Over- 
packaged hospitality. So 
where do you go that's 
different? 

...to Trinidad and 
Tobago, where the Carib- 
bean begins. Discover 
uncrowded beaches, 
unpretentious people 
and a hospitality that's 



unrehearsed. There's 
always something to 
discover, on your own. 

Like the quiet sanctua- 
ries of our nature life, 
our rich history and 
ethno-cultural heritage; 
Our musical gifts to the 
world-magnificent 
steelband and rhythmic 
calypso. And Carnival- 
the spectacular celebra- 
tion of our joie de vivre. 

Do we think of 



Come discover a world the world hasn't discovered. 



ourselves as a "tourist 
attraction"? well, yes and 
no. We prefer to think 
of ourselves as the 
islands preferred by 
the more sophisticated, 
discerning traveller. 

Oh, we've got the sun, 
sand, sea, the hikes, 
games, the greens-but 
in an ambience you'll 
find refreshing. 



International 



For information call your travel 
agent, the Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board / New York 
at (212) 838-7750 or the 
TVlnidad & Tobago Tourism 
and Trade Center / Miami 
at (305) 374-2056 
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_mof the 
worlds finest 
country club resorts 

is right here in Texas. 



RanchoViejo Resort and Country Club 

Two 18-hole Championship Courses. Tennis. Swimming. Superb Dining. 
Private Villas. Convention Facilities. For complete information contact 
Janet Rispoli at: 800/292-7263 (Texas) or 800/531-7400 (out of state). 
Rancho Viejo Resort and Country Club • P.O. Box 3918 
Brownsville, Texas 78520. 



P Smart 




Cra/y Joe's. The best 
way to look smart and 
the smartest way to look 
your best. High quality 
fashion, leading name 
brands at up to 60% 
off. There are no sec- 
onds and no irregulars, 
just the real thing at 
unreal prices. 



Houston San Antonio 
Austin McAllen 



Visa Mastcrcafd American Express 



redwoods is thrilling, but after the fourth 
or fifth battle you feel as if you need to 
scrape flattened bugs off your eyelids.) 
According to the May 23 Time cover puff 
on George Lucas, Jedi represents a return 
to striding form after the lunging missteps 
of The Empire Strikes Back, but this 
assessment seems to me one of those 
pieces of "received wisdom" completely 
without basis. The Empire Strikes Back, 
directed by Irvin Kershner, had a pell- 
mell rush of momentum and images that 
gleamed with a black sheen of menace. 
The actors were also lit handsomely in 
Empire— ihe'iT skin tones had a sensuous 
orange-rosy bloom, which contrasted 
interestingly with those severe black sur- 
faces. In Jedi the actors look worn, pale, 
depleted, with only Harrison Ford mus- 
tering a few huffs of life. Kershner also 
managed to infuse the final moments of 
Empire— when Han Solo was frozen in 
carbonite, his arms futilely outstretched — 
with a sense of emotional loss and conse- 
quence, lifting us out of the realm of 
impersonal pop. Richard Marquand, 
Kershner's successor, has followed Lucas' 
instructions down to the smallest squiggle 
in the blueprint, and by being a caretaker 
he's brought nothing novel or individual 
to the making of this movie. He's exiled us 
back into the impersonal, where simple 
feelings are obliterated in a nova of 
special effects. 

Stalwart Star Wars fans probably won't 
care that Return of the Jedi is a vast, 
booming garble, for the movie reunites 
them with old favorites who oblige by be- 
ing familiarly cute. Chewbacca roars, 
C-3P0 fusses like a flustered aunt, Han 
Solo cracks defiant jokes as he dodges 
through a skein of enemy fire. But they're 
all moving by rote now, and their reflexes 
have gathered rust in the hinges. "Star 
Wars has grabbed my life and taken it 
over against my will," George Lucas told 
Time. "Now I've got to get my life back 
again -before it's too late!" The busy 
fatigue George Lucas claims to feel in his 
personal life has seeped into every crack 
of Return of the Jedi. and one can only 
hope that he does pay heed to those warn- 
ing bells in his nervous system. Really, 
George, give it a rest. 

ARTIFICIAL 
RESPIRATION 

As the rockabilly hustler in Jim 
McBride's remake (ripoff, really) of Jean- 
Luc Godard's new-wave classic Breath- 
less, Richard Gere is in constant bop, 
muttering to himself, pounding away at an 
imaginary piano, checking out his moves 
in a mirror, taking his own picture with an 
instant camera. I hesitate to use a word 
like "obnoxious" in a review -it's such a 
Rex Reed word — but Richard Gere really 
gives the most obnoxious, narcissistic star 
performance I've seen since Bob Dylan 
slapped on the white clown makeup in 
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THE SUITE UFE 
TEXAS STYLL 



SM 



If your last hotel room 
wasn't quite room enough, 
consider this: 

We can put you up in 
a suite for about the same 
price as a room some- 
where else. 

For one thing, suites 
are all we have. Big, 
Texas-size two-room 
suites. 

Each overlooks a huge, 
beautifully landscaped 
interior courtyard. Each 
has a private master bed- 
room with its own phone and 
remote-controlled tv, A 
separate living room with its 
own tv and phone, plus a 
galley kitchen with refrigera- 
tor, oven, wet bar, conference 
dining table and queen- size 



hide-a-bed. 

But you get considerably 




more than a suite. You get 
Texas style hospitality. 

Every morning, we serve 
you a free, frill American 
breakfest in the courtyard, 
not in a coffee shop. Eggs 
cooked to your order, bacon. 



And every evening we 
open the bar in our courtyard 
for two hours of free 
cocktails. For you and 
your guests. Again, 
no limit. No charge. 
■ No tipping. 
u|l No kidding. 

That's a suite, free 
breakfast, free drinks. 
All for about the price 
of a room alone in one 
of the chain hotels. 
We call it The 

Suite Lifef It's made 

us the largest, fastest- growing 
all- suite hotel company in 
the world. 

And the best darn bargain 
in Texas. 

TL 




I 





sausage, hash 
browns, hot 
cakes, cereals, sweeT" 
rolls, toast, fresh fruit, juices, 
coffee, tea, milk. No limit 
No charge. No tipping. 



GRANADA ROY^. 
HQMETELS * 

TEXAS 

Welcome to The Suite Life'" 

EL PASO 6100 Gateway East 

at Geronimo Exit. (915) 779-6222 
SAN ANTONIO NW 

7750 Briaridge St. I- 10 a: 
Loop 410 NW. (512) 340-5421 
Try The Suite Life^" 
in these states too: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Nebraska. 

TOLL FREE RESERVATIONS 

(800) 528-1445 

©1981 Honwieliof Amenci Franchising. Inc 
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long enjoyed a reputa- 
tion as the place to 
meet in West Texas... 
whettier it's a meeting 
for two, seminar for fifty 
or a convention for 500 



R(jt we meon a lot 




Renaldo and Clara. What makes Gere's 
outlaw attitudinizing so offensive is that 
we're supposed to see his slob tantrums as 
roguish and dear. Early in the film Gere's 
Jesse crashes the presentation of an 
architecture project by his girlfriend, 
Monica (Valerie Kaprisky, whom the film- 
makers try to fashion as a Nastassia 
Kinski fresh from the lycee). Pretending 
to be a maintenance man, Jesse picks up 
a table and with deliberate clumsiness 
wrecks a couple of students' projects and 
spills ink onto a professor's lap. A cut 
showing Monica giggling behind her hand 
signals that we're meant to be charmed by 
Jesse's wanton disregard for convention, 
but the scene is so boorish that it serves as 
a triple insult — to the other characters on 
screen, to the audience, and to the 
memory of the original Breathless and its 
stars Jean Seberg and Jean-Paul Belmon- 
do. You would think that a performance 
as struttingly bad as Gere's would be an 
occasion for shame and hiding, but in- 
stead Gere turns up on national magazine 
covers, lionized as a pinup hero. On TV 
recently a comedian did a joke about a 
woman who was so narcissistic that when 
she made love she called out her own 
name. That's what Richard Gere is like in 
Breathless. It's his own lips he wants most 
to kiss. 

THE 
PANIC BUTTON 

WarGames, heralded by movie-indus- 
try insiders as the sleeper hit of the 
summer, begins beguilingly. A high 
school computer whiz named David 
(Matthew Broderick) invites an athlet- 
ic, auburn-tressed classmate (Jennifer, 
played by Ally Sheedy) over to his room 
to show her all of his neato software. 
David and Jennifer have both flunked 
biology for smarting off in class, and 
David demonstrates that by plugging his 
computer into the school's computer he 
can change their biology grades with no 
one the wiser. (Nullifying their F's, he 
gives her an A and himself a C.) Working 
magic on his computer keyboard, David 
can also erase long distance charges from 
his phone bill and challenge other com- 
puters to play games. It's this latter bit of 
mischief that not only lands David in 
bizarre straits but nearly triggers a world- 
wide holocaust. Thinking that he has 
tapped into a new video game setup, 
David unwittingly infiltrates the ultra- 
sophisticated War Ojjeration Play Re- 
sponse computer— nicknamed the Whop- 
per -at the NORAD base in Cheyenne 
Mountain, Colorado, into which all data 
and stratagems regarding World War III 
are fed. When David decides to play 
a game called Global Thermonuclear 
War (he and Jennifer larkingly propose 
to nuke Las Vegas), they set off a real 
convulsion at the home of the Whop- 
per, as lines on the war-room screen 
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tracing the arc of Soviet missiles converge 
upon the dot that is Las Vegas. Doom, 
flopsweat, pandemonium! The only thing 
missing is Henry Fonda emerging from 
the elevator as the president, his face 
etched with noble fatigue and concern. 

For the first hour or so, WarGames is 
fleet of foot and cleverly suspensefiil. 
Nearly everything clicks: David's trip-up 
of our defense system is ingeniously 
worked out and believable; his scenes 
with Jennifer have a sexy, virginal tension 
(as Jennifer, Ally Sheedy reminds one of 
Amy Irving before she came down with 
the mumbles in The Competition); and 
there are odd bits of comic ricochet con- 
tributed by the supporting cast, the fun- 
niest coming from Eddie Deezen as a 
know-it-all computer nut named Malvin, 
who is forever opening his big trap. 
Although William A. Fraker's images are 
color-blurred and blobby, director John 
Badham — hailed by those same insiders 
as this year's Steven Spielberg — keeps 
the action humming. But almost without 
warning the movie loses its cresting 
humor and turns into a solemn cry of 
alarm, a cross between Fail Safe and 
The China Syndrome, with the admon- 
ishing spirit of antinuke author Jona- 
than Schell hovering about like the Ghost 
of Christmas Doom. 

To crack the inner workings of the 
Whopper, David and Jennifer hop a ferry 
to an island off Oregon where the 
computer's creator, Falken (John Wood), 
leads a hidden, eccentric life. Although 
he's a scientist. Wood's Falken looks like 
a literary prince in exile -he has the poet 
Thorn Gunn's thin height and sheepish 
grin and John Updike's unmistakable 
nose. When Falken opens his mouth, he 
reveals himself to be a lyric poet of an- 
nihilation, longing for extinction so that 
nature can commence a new cycle of re- 
newal. "You don't care about death," says 
Jennifer accusingly, " 'cause you're al- 
ready dead!" And David, the specter of 
nuclear catastrophe blotting out all his to- 
morrows, regrets in a broken voice that he 
never learned to swim. All of the fun 
leaks out of WarGames once the script 
goes weepy-preachy, and the movie ends 
like a bad episode of Star Trek, with 
blinding flashes of light, exploding con- 
soles, and sweaty close-ups of actors star- 
ing at blinking monitors and muttering 
incomprehensible orders into their head- 
sets. "Give me an E-K-three readout, and 
punch up the ..." There's even a black 
woman at the control board who looks 
eerily like the Enterprise'^ dully efficient 
Lieutenant Uhura. Perhaps Captain Kirk 
beamed her down. 

Like Star Trek, WarGames spells out 
its humanitarian message in billboard-size 
letters, and this throbbing obviousness 
may help to make the movie a hit, espe- 
cially with adults who'd like to leave the 
theater with their consciences stroked. 
Just as people who loved Tender Mercies 
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accuse nonfans of not knowing or caring 
about "real people," fans of WarGames 
will attack its detractors for not caring 
about (in Jonathan Schell's portentous 
phrase) the fate of the Earth. In both cases 
critics are scorned for being out of touch, 
snobbish -cynical. But there are a lot of 
cheap attitudes running around loose in 
WarGames that are more cynical than any 
movie critic's complaints. For example, 
the four-star general in charge of the 
nation's defense in this movie is a beefy, 
uncultured blowhard who sticks wads of 
tobacco into his mouth and says things 
like, "Goddammit, I'd piss on a spark 
plug if I thought it'd do any good." I used 
to work for the military, and the officers 
weren't tobacco-chawin' rednecks like the 
general in this movie; they had a clipped, 
committed intelligence. It's a little stale 
and insulting to depict military men as if 
they were all like Slim Pickens in Dr. 
Strangelove, willing to straddle a bomb 
destined to cream a lot of commies. The 
deeper cynicism of WarGames is that 
the filmmakers didn't trust the audience 
enough to try to make their points without 
cartoon effects and message mongering. 
A pity, because the first hour or so truly 
is super. 

FLASH LIGHTS 

Belatedly, I'd like to chip in a kind word 
for Flashdance, which has been treated by 
some cynics -I mean, critics -as an af- 
front to God and country. One reviewer 
even argued that the movie's box office 
success represented a "Triumph of the 
Swill," which seems a bit overboard. 
Preposterous as Flashdance is (and noth- 
ing could be more preposterous than that 
high-tech new-wave dance club plunked 
down amid the industrial sprawl of Pitts- 
burgh), the movie has a smoking visual 
style, a sexy lyricism, and an irresistible 
camera subject in its star Jennifer Beals, 
whose cream-coffee complexion, candy- 
kiss eyes, and piquant chin make her look 
like Jayne Kennedy's kid sister. The 
camera doted on her like a lover, and yet 
the shots never seemed to be held too 
long; the delicate play of expression on 
her face during that doting made for rich 
dividends. Although some of the middle 
of Flashdance is smut and filler, the 
movie is bookended with two sensational 
sequences: the opening dance number, 
which climaxes with a cascade of gleam- 
ing showerdrops, and the closing number, 
in which Beals (her dance-in, actually) 
spins like a ball on the floor before a panel 
of goggling judges. Although I didn't en- 
joy Flashdance as much as I enjoyed the 
Australian musical Starstruck (another 
movie about a young woman lunging 
at fame), I didn't feel as if I were a 
guilty onlooker in a crime against culture 
either. I certainly had a better time at 
Flashdance than I did at -well. Return of 
the Jedi.^ 
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Jazz 



by Dong Ramsey 




For Handy, jazz is not just hard work. 



lAZZIN 
CAMOUFLAGE 



Saxman John Handy spreads the message of modern jazz 
by flavoring it with the urban blues. 



John Handy was shaped by Dallas 
and the blues. Their influence runs 
through his music from the rhythm 
and blues of his days as a fledgling 
professional to his symphonic works 
and collaborations with Indian classical 
artists. His Texas blues roots are obvious 
in Hard Work (ABC/Impulse ASD 
9314), his 1976 hit record that sold near- 
ly half a million copies and put him on the 
pop charts. In his tenor and alto saxo- 
phone solos with Charles Mingus and in 
the daring and sophisticated work of his 
celebrated small groups of the sixties, the 
blues furnish the flavor and foundation of 
his music. 

John Richard Handy III was bom in 
Dallas in 1933. Some of his earliest 
memories are of music played by family 
members, and for the most part the music 
was the blues. His mother and all of her 
brothers and sisters played the piano, and 
one of his uncles was a remarkable ama- 
teur blues guitarist. His maternal grand- 
mother had been a dance-band pianist in 
her youth. 

He got his early education in the Dallas 
public schools until 1944, when he and his 
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sister Shirley entered St. Peter's Acade- 
my, a small North Dallas school operated 
by Dominican nuns. There, at twelve, he 
began to play the clarinet. A teacher told 
him to get a self-instruction book, and 
Handy taught himself to read music. 
Three days later he joined the school 
band. After his second rehearsal he was 
playing first-chair clarinet and became in- 
volved in a small student swing band. 

"My best friend and I started to learn 
about improvisation," Handy recalls. 
"And I began paying close attention to the 
people I heard on the radio — Count Basic, 
Duke Ellington, Lester Young, Billy Eck- 
stine, the Dorsey brothers, and Benny 
Goodman, of course. Actually, my hero 
as a clarinet player was Artie Shaw. But 
the person I started to imitate first was 
Louis Jordan. I tried to play clarinet like 
he played alto saxophone." Handy memo- 
rialized Jordan's early influence in "Blues 
for Louis Jordan" on his Hard Work 
album. 

Handy's student swing band rehearsed, 
worked on improvisation, and played for 
assemblies. It gave no performances out- 
side of school. Handy did, however, en- 



counter a younger boy who was working 
professionally. 'This guy was big, and he 
had a moustache. He was playing in a 
band at Playfair, and I thought he was 
twenty-one or so. I remember telling him 
I played the clarinet, and we talked, and 
I learned he was also fourteen. That was 
David Fathead Newman." 

Saxophonist Newman was soon work- 
ing with blues artists like Lowell Fulson 
and T-Bone Walker and by the late fifties 
had achieved stardom as a sideman for 
Ray Charles. In recent years Newman has 
led his own bands and recorded extensive- 
ly in a blues-drenched modem jazz style. 

When John was fifteen the Handys 
moved to Oakland, Califomia, where he 
enrolled in McClymonds High School, an 
incubator of musical and athletic talent. 
Among his schoolmates were baseball star 
Frank Robinson, basketball great Bill 
Russell, and Michael White, the violinist 
from Houston who was to become an im- 
portant part of Handy's most famous 
band. Shortly after his arrival in the West, 
Handy began to play professionally. 

"I borrowed a saxophone from the 
school on a Wednesday, and I had my first 

PhcKography by Chester Simpson 




"I think it's lime we 
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"Aren't you going to 
count the Margaritas?" 

"Do you have a 
calculator?" 
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"On two Mingus 
albums. Handy 
and Booker Ervin, 
the wild saxman 
from Denison, call 

up their Texas 
gospel antecedents 
to provide gritty 
preaching in 
six-eight time." 



job on Friday, a dance. The saxophone 
came easily. I could play almost anything 
I could hear. I got into three different 
bands in school, and from then on it was 
all music. There went the academics." 

In his midteens Handy found himself 
jamming on the bandstand of San Fran- 
cisco's Bop City with Dizzy Gillespie, Art 
Tatum, and other international jazz stars, 
like Kenny Dorham (a fellow Texan) and 
Benny Bailey, both from Lionel Hamp- 
ton's trumpet section, and Duke Elling- 
ton's tenor saxophonist Paul Gonsalves. 

"It was Gonsalves who showed me what 
the saxophone could be. When I was jam- 
ming with him, I realized the saxophone 
could be practically devoured. I actually 
thought he was going to eat the instru- 
ment. And there were so many other in- 
credible saxophone players I learned 
from. However, the person who influ- 
enced me the most and whom I admire 
most, I got to hear only once. I sneaked 
into the Say When Club to hear Charlie 
Parker. He was working with a local 
rhythm section, and only one of the guys 
could really play, so the tempos had to 
be kept slow. So, unfortunately, I heard 
Bird under the most uncomplimentary 
circumstances." 

At nineteen Handy entered San Fran- 
cisco State College. Shortly before he was 
drafted in 1953, he recorded with Lowell 
Fulson and was working with a big band 
led by Gerald Wilson, the former arranger 
for Jimmie Lunceford, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Count Basie, and Duke Ellington whose 
considerable success as a leader was some 
years in the future. Just when Handy had 
been offered an engagement in the combo 
of bassist Oscar Pettiford, the Army 
called him up for a two-year stint. After 
discharge he married, spent three more 
years at San Francisco State, compiled a 
book of original compositions that he tried 
out on the job with local groups, then 
moved to New York in July 1958. 

"I immediately started to make the 
rounds of the jam sessions and the clubs. 
I starved for a couple of months, but I 
knew a lot of people, so through my con- 
tacts, I began to get work. Christmas 
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In New Orleans, it's the Royal Sonesta 
Hotel: all the fun and excitement of the 
French Quarter, with all the elegance of a 
French Chateau. Luxurious guest rooms. 

Unsurpassed gourmet cuisine. And a 
hidden patio terrace with a swimming pool 
surrounded by lush, tropical greenery 
The Royal Sonesta: indulge in pure luxury 



on Bourbon Street, just for the fun of it 
"Bayou Buy": $38 per person, double 
occupancy; includes deluxe guest room 
for 2 days/1 night champagne and sur- 
prise gift on arrival, unlimited use of pool 
patio and free parking. Effective dates. 
May 1 to September 15, 1983. Extra night 
$38 per person, double occupancy 
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week of 1958 I joined Charles Mingus. I 
was with him only three and a half 
months, but during that time we made at 
least five albums, so people tend to think 
we were together much longer." 

Since his discharge from the Army, 
Handy had been playing tenor sax ex- 
clusively, but with bassist Mingus he 
began doubling on alto. He and Booker 
Ervin, the wild and woolly tenor saxo- 
phonist from Denison, Texas, formed the 
front line of a quintet that could run the 
range of expression from tenderness to 
ferocity in one performance. During this 
period the 25-year-old Handy was being 
honored not only with employment in the 
band of a respected jazz leader but with 
rave notices by New York jazz critics. 

"There were good days with Charles," 
Handy recalls, "but there were some 
stormy days. His temper is well known. I 
used to make him cry simply by telling 
him how nasty he was. It's amazing how 
he could change, storming like he was go- 
ing to kill someone one minute and blub- 
bering with remorse the next. But he had 
beauty, a little child's beauty, about him." 

Handy is present on some of Mingus' 
best-known and most influential record- 
ings. The Wonderland date (United Art- 
ists SS 18109) includes masterful Handy 
alto solos on "Nostalgia in Times Square" 
and "I Can't Get Started." He and Ervin 
share tenor sax duties on Mingus Ah Urn 
(Columbia PC-8171) and the Mingus 
Dynasty albums, calling up their Texas 
blues and gospel antecedents to provide 
the gritty preaching on two irresistible 
church-based pieces in six-eight time, 
"Better Git It in Your Soul" and "Slop." 
Handy is the moving tenor soloist on 
"Goodbye, Pork Pie Hat," Mingus' tribute 
to Lester Young, arguably the most in- 
fluential tenor man in the history of jazz. 

During his more than three years in 
New York, Handy led bands made up of 
an assortment of outstanding players. His 
quintet and quartet recordings on the Rou- 
lette label, made from 1959 to 1962, find 
him playing with the same bittersweet in- 
ventiveness that characterized his work 
with Mingus, but his forays into modal 
composition and improvisation foreshad- 
ow his achievements with what came to be 
known as the "Spanish Lady" Band. 

"I came back to San Francisco for a 
three-week visit in 1962," Handy says. 
"I've been here ever since. I returned to 
San Francisco State, got my degree, and 
eventually ended up teaching there. I was 
on the faculty for twelve years." Handy 
also taught at Stanford; the University of 
California, Berkeley; California State 
University, Hayward; and Merritt Col- 
lege in Oakland. His academic pursuits 
paralleled his music-making and his in- 
volvement in the civil rights activism of 
the sixties. He was in a Bay Area contin- 
gent that traveled to Washington, D.C., 
for the 1963 civil rights march. The same 
year, he was arrested in a civil disobe- 
dience protest against a discriminatory 
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Imagine knowing all about tomorrow's 
bestseflers weeks before they even hit the 
bookstores! That's one of the things 
Publishers Weekly does best. . .with over 
one hundred advance reviews in every issue. 
Fiction, children's books, everything. 

For 111 years, PW has been the "insider's" 
magazine, the publishing industry's key 
authority. Now its pages are open to all 
who have a serious interest in books and 
reading-and at a substantial savings. 
PW gives you the scoop. 

Famous authors and poets talk to 
Publishers Weekly as they do nowhere 
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the scenes-and into the backrooms and 
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and Save 48% 
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Your 3 day, 2 night, Rainbow Weekend starts every day at the 
Hilton Palacio Del Rio. Start yours today. • Mariachi champagne 

breakfast for two on weekends or full American breakfast on 
weekdays. • Jog or Walk Map/Visitors Guide. • Complimentary 

parking, business card luggage tags, and a special gift. • Deluxe 
wine, fruit and cheese basket. All for eighty-two dollars per person, 
double occupancy. Rooms are limited. 




On The Riverwalk in San Antonio. 

If you're staying less than a "weeltend", ask for (he "Wrap Up". 
Call your local Hilton Reservation Service today. 



Allen Academy is Texas' oldest boys' 
private college preparatory school. 

Our curriculum inclutJes the classics — and 
the computer sciences. Our students leam to 
succeed in a rapidly changing world. The 
educational program focuses on the student 
as an individual. Allen offers students with 
average to superior ability the opportunity to 
develop mental, physical and moral com- 
petence in a structured, yet friendly 
environment. 

Our day school program is co-educational in 
grades 1-12. The boarding program is for 
boys in grades 9-12. 

Our goal is to teach integrity, self-discipline, 
responsibility and an active desire to leam 
aiKi to succeed. 

For information on enrollment for the 1983- 
84 school year, call or write the Headmaster. 



Hi f 




ALLEN ACADEMY 

A distinguished school for modem youth 
Box 953 ♦ Bryan, Texas 77806 ♦ (409) 779-0066 



He's learning the three R*s: RAMs, 
ROMs and Responsibility. 



San Francisco real estate firm. He formed 
a ten-piece group called the Freedom 
Band that played at rallies, demonstra- 
tions, and civil rights fundraisers. 

Handy was disturbed then, however, 
and is disturbed now at what he sees as 
blacks' rejection of jazz. "For the most 
part, they've totally abandoned us. Whites 
may be to blame. On the other hand, if 
whites hadn't been our audience, we 
wouldn't have had anybody to play for, 
and the music wouldn't exist as it does to- 
day. As an educator I've seen two thou- 
sand student musicians at college jazz fes- 
tivals, and maybe thirty of them were 
black. I spent twelve years trying to get 
this music and the knowledge of it into the 
universities. Now I see a few young 
blacks coming to hear the music — but just 
a few." 

Handy was so impressed with the play- 
ing of two young Canadian musicians he 
had worked with in Vancouver that in 
1965 he arranged to have bassist Don 
Thompson and drummer Terry Clarke 
move to San Francisco to join his band. 
They spent that summer rehearsing and 
playing at the Both/And, a club whose 
proprietors and audiences encouraged ad- 
venturous music. By the time the quintet 
appeared at the 1965 Monterey Jazz Festi- 
val, it was tightly rehearsed and as excit- 
ing as any small band in jazz history. 
Handy, Clarke, Thompson, guitarist Jerry 
Hahn, and violinist Michael White, 
Handy 's old school chum, were the sensa- 
tion of the festival, stealing honors from 
Mingus, who had hoped to repeat his tri- 
umph of the '64 festival. Handy's "Span- 
ish Lady" was an expansive treatment of 
an eight-bar theme, with a stunning alto 
saxophone cadenza, astonishing collective 
improvisation, and a sustained release of 
joyful energy. Handy was a known 
quantity, but the other players were estab- 
lished virtually overnight as important 
musicians. 

After two and a half years with Handy, 
the Canadians faced a Viet Nam-era 
choice: return home or be drafted. They 
went back to Canada. Through the rest of 
the sixties Handy worked with various 
combinations, including a quintet featur- 
ing White, Mike Nock on piano, drummer 
Larry Hancock, and bassist Bruce Cale. 
Then, when Handy was in the hospital for 
treatment of a tennis injury, the other 
musicians reformed and began calling 
themselves the Fourth Way, one of the 
first of the jazz fusion bands. Handy didn't 
play for almost two years after that. Then 
in 1968 he started teaching, and by 1970 
he was touring as a single, mostly on col- 
lege tours. That year Handy wrote his 
Concerto for Jazz Soloist and Orchestra 
and performed it with the San Francisco 
Symphony. He has also performed the 
concerto with the New Orleans Philhar- 
monic, the Santa Barbara Symphony, and 
the Stockton Symphony. Until 1975, 
Handy concentrated on his academic pur- 
suits, private teaching, studies with the In- 
dian sarod master Ali Akbar Khan, and his 
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SPORTING DAYS 
AND PAMPERED 
- NIGHTS. 



THE WESTIN, VAIL. 



World'ciass golfing. your suite itself reflects 

Superb tennis. Spectacular that unique blend of com- 

Rocky Mountain hikes. fort and elegance. 
Already, it's hard to imag- ^^^jU^j^^ 

ine summer days more .^^^ ^1^^ beginning. After 

exhilarating than the ones ^^^^ ^^^^ welcomes you 

you spend in Vail. toThe Westin. our profes- 

But now ue have a whole sional staff will pamper \ ol^ 



new world to show you. 
Because when your sport- 
ing day is over, there's The 
Westin. At last, a hotel in 
the gracious tradition of 
the world's finest, yet as 
distinctively modem as 
any you'll find. 

Of course, we have two 
exquisite restaurants, and 
a brunch deck beside Gore 
Creek. There's a flawless 
mountain vista from our 
glassed-in lounge. And it 
goes without saying that 



for the rest of your stay. 
Around the clock. 

Now that there's The 
Westin at Vail, N-acation 
planning has never been 
easier. Simply call direct 
from Denver at 629-7236 
or (303) 476-7111 or 
1-800-228-3000 and tell 
us when to expect you. 
If you think nothing can 
rival Vail's sporting days, 
just wait till you try our 
delectable nights. 




The Westin Hotel 

Vail 



FIRST CLASS. YEAR-ROUND. 



tours as a solo artist. Then came Hard 
Work. 

"I decided that since blacic people 
weren't coming to jazz. I was going to 
take jazz to black people," he explains. "I 
wanted a wider audience. I was a little 
tired of playing for those who sit all night 
saying 'yeah, yeah, yeah,' all thirty-five of 
them. I wanted to know what it was like 
to play for a stadium full of people. I 
wanted to see black women in the audi- 
ence. And it happened. The record hit." 

Hard Work is Louis Jordan for modem 
audiences: simple, catchy, funky, old- 
fashioned urban blues with a backbeat, 
sung and played by Handy with wry 
humor and an affectionate regard for the 
tradition. It made him rich. For a while. 

"After Hard Work I had a contract with 
ABC/Impulse. 1 made a lot of fast money, 
and I lost it just as fast." 

Handy was recording and on the road, 
following his Hard Work ethic, until 
1979, when he joined Mingus Dynasty for 
a year of worldwide touring. Mingus had 
died in January 1979, and the Dynasty 
was a group of all-star musicians who had 
worked with him at one time or another 
and felt a bond. 

"It was a band Charles could never have 
afforded," Handy says. "I felt I could con- 
tribute by playing with the Dynasty and 
making more people aware of Charlie 
Mingus. Secondarily it was a chance to 
work with great players." 

Handy took time out from Dynasty to 
join a State Department tour. He was one 
of the Western soloists to perform in 
Bombay with Ravi Shankar, India's lead- 
ing classical musician, and a thirty -piece 
orchestra. Following the Dynasty tour. 
Handy resumed barnstorming in Europe 
and the U.S. as a single, using local 
rhythm sections. 

In the summer of 1982 he began re- 
hearsing with three young women violin- 
ists and a rhythm section. The group is 
known as John Handy With Class. The 
musicianship is high, the ensemble sound 
of the four instruments is not unlike that 
of a perfectly melded sax section, and the 
visual impact is considerable. 

For all of his accomplishments and ac- 
tivities since he left Texas, John Handy's 
thoughts keep coming back to Dallas. He 
has never worked there professionally, 
but he remembers a jam session he took 
part in 25 years ago during his only visit 
since moving to California. 

"I stopped there for two days on the 
way to New York. I was invited to a ses- 
sion at the American Woodmen Center. 
It was summertime, hotter than blazes. 
We stepped into that beautifully air- 
conditioned hall, and there were all 
kinds of people playing their tails off. On 
an integrated bandstand. In the South. In 
1958. It was amazing, and I've never 
forgotten it. I'd never seen James Clay 
before, but I recognized his playing from 
records. I got my horn out, and he and I 
had a wonderful tenor battle. It was a 
great afternoon."^ 



Breckenridge 



Keystone 



Colorado's world famous resorts of Breckenridge and Keystone are — The Summit. 
America s finest year-round Alpine playground. 

Resort Rentals can provide you with the very best condominium accommodations. 
Nothing can compare for comfort, convenience and great economy. 

RESORT RENTALS 

301 S Main Box 1218 Breckenridge. CO 80424 

RESERVATIONS INFORIMATiON 
303-453-6060 Mountain Direct 303-453-6057 
_, 80O-82I-34I8 Nationwide 
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Qassical Music 



byW.L.Taitte 




THOSE RAUCOUS 
BABYLONIANS 



The Houston and Dallas symphonies both took on the biblical extravaganza 
Belshazzar's Feast. Let us forgive them their trespasses. 



Symphonies like to conclude their 
seasons with a bang, and that 
usually means a loud, crowd- 
pleasing choral work. This year 
both the Houston Symphony and the 
Dallas Symphony chose the same piece 
to achieve that crescendo, Belshazzar's 
Feast, by William Walton. It can be 
splashy — if the necessary players are on 
hand and a canny conductor whips them 
up to a proper froth. And these perfor- 
mances had the potential for considerable 
nostalgic impact, since the British com- 
poser died at the age of eighty in March. 
In this Walton sweepstakes, I'd say Dallas 
was the better orchestra, but Houston 
knew what to do with the music. 

Belshazzar's Feast draws its words en- 
tirely from the Bible. The first long sec- 
tion sets to music the psalm mourning the 
Jews' deportation to Babylon. Walton 
makes this a choral elegy. The middle sec- 
tion is the feast itself. Belshazzar, the king 
of the Babylonian conquerors, disports 
himself shamefully, drinking out of the 
sacred vessels stolen from the Jewish 
temples. Then the handwriting miracu- 
lously appears on the wall, announcing 
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the downfall of the wicked Babylonians. 
The final section of Belshazzar's Feast is 
another psalm of the Jews, this time one 
of rowdy celebration at the demise of their 
conquerors. 

Written in 1931, the year after Stravin- 
sky's masterpiece Symphony of Psalms, 
Walton's piece borrows from it the con- 
cept of a three-part work using text from 
psalms in the Bible. The first and last sec- 
tions occasionally echo the Russian 
master musically too, but the music in the 
key central section is original in its 
picture-postcard style. Sometimes the re- 
sults are quaint, as when Walton luridly 
emphasizes the "co-o-o-oncubines" who 
took part in the feast. At other times the 
composer finds vividly theatrical effects, 
as when the chorus shouts, "In that night 
was Belshazzar the King slain/ And his 
Kingdom divided." The overall effect is 
rather Cecil B. De Mille. 

The Dallas performance, conducted by 
music director Eduardo Mala, wasn't 
nearly uncouth enough. The orchestra 
played well, although the offstage brass 
bands, so important to achieving the req- 
uisite gaudiness, were almost inaudible. 



The young voices of the North Texas 
State University Grand Chorus were 
healthy and hefty enough to satisfy the 
score's tough requirements, but they 
lacked the ripeness that comes with age. 
Baritone Douglas Lawrence distinguished 
himself in the soloist's part. Still, biblical 
extravaganzas should not be so careful 
and bloodless. 

The Dallas Symphony is undersized and 
its first-chair string players, except for 
concertmaster Eliot Chapo, are weak; 
nonetheless, it has a fine, tight sound. 
Mata is on his way to building the best 
orchestra in the state. As a musical soft- 
ware engineer he is tops, and he can 
pull off the most complicated twentieth- 
century scores without a hitch. But when 
is he going to quit tinkering with the com- 
puter and bare his soul? 

At least Mata experiments. The trend in 
symphonic music recently has been to es- 
tablish authentic performance practices in 
eighteenth-century music, an approach 
that Mata embraces. For instance, he 
began the evening with Handel's Water 
Music Suite. The jerky and hard-edged 
rhythms of the overture, despite their his- 

Illustrated by Greg King 
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*With the new HalekulanL 

Honolulu will never be the same again.' 





The shoreline at Waikiki has undergone a 
beautiful change. A grand old hotel has 
been preserved in its traditions, but has given 
way to far greater dimensions. 
From October '83 the new Halekulani is bom, 
encompassing all the refinements necessary to a 
truly unique resort. Five landscaped acres 
border Waikiki Beach. Dramatic views of 



Diamond Head and the ocean can be enjoyed 
from almost every room. The food and wines are 
superb. And the facilities are innumerable. 
But more than that, the new Halekulani is now 
able to fulfill the exjjectations of even the most 
impossible p>erfectionist. And Honolulu will 
never be the same again. 




A REGENT®INTERNATIONAL RESORT 



HONC KONC BANGKOK KUALA LUMPUR MANILA COLOMBO nJL SYDNEY MELBOURNE HAWAII ALBUQUERQUE NEW YORK CHICAGO PUERTO RICO. 

HALEKULANI 808-92S-231 1, TELEX 8S82 HALE HR; U.S.A. TOLL FREE gOO-MJ-4000 OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 



AGRAND PLACE TO 
STAYOR PLAY IN DALLAS 



IVs the brand new 
Sheraton Grand Hotel 
at the DaOas/Ft. Worth 
Airport. 

• Just 20 minutes from 
downtown Dallas. 

• 301 luxurious guest rooms 
and bi-level suites. 

• Continental Towers, for particularly 
discriminating clientele. 

• Daphne's Restaurant & Lounge for 
fine dining, cocktails and live musical 
entertainment. 

• Atrium Lobby Lounge for intimate 
conversation and cocktails 
overlooking a dramatic 
water sculpture. 

• Lighted tennis courts 
and racquetball. 

• Fully equipped Health ■ 
Spa and gymnasium 
with separate saunas 
for men and women. 




• Indoor/outdoor heated 
pool. 

• Golf privileges nearby. 

• Complete conference and 
banquet facilities for up 
to 1,000 guests. 

• Free transportation 
to and from the 

airport. 




Sheraton Grand Ftotel 

at Dalla^Tt Wxth Airport 

SHERATON HOTELS & INNS. WORLDWIDE 
HIGHWAY 114 & ESTERS BOULEVARD. DALLAS, TEXAS 75261 (214) 258-4900 

FOR TOLUFREE RESERVATIONS, CALL: (BOO) 325-3535. 



GREAT THINGS HAPPEN WITH EXERaCLE!* 

Turn on the machine. It sets the pace for you. 
^ou begin to push, pull, pedal. Your heart 
^N^^Bp pumps harder. Your lungs expand. 
"^"'5?**^^"'^ WMSc/es Start working, stretch- 
ing, strengthening . . . gaining 
m^j^g^^^^^ flexibility. Aerobic conditioning 
QlQP^^^I takes place. 

Only 20 minutes of dai- 
ly exercise gives you added 
energy, extra strength and 
agility ... a higher level of 
endurance. 
You're on your way 
to fitness and a fuller life. 




FITNgSS PRODUCTS 




Please send me more infomiation about 
Exercycle.' 

Name 

Street 

state 

Ph. # 



Zip. 



DALLAS: 

11810 Preston Rd. #150 75230 ■ 214-991-2831 
9990 Monroe #108 75220 ■ 214-350-1708 

FT. WORTH: 
3821 Camp Bowie 76107 ■ 817-763-0773 

HOUSTON: 
5900 N. Freeway 77076 ■ 713-695-6378 
6664 S.W. Freeway 77074 ■ 713-783-1850 
6318 Gulf Freeway 77023 ■ 713-644-0645 
Largest selection of fitness equipment in the Southwest 



torical accuracy, disconcerted not only 
the local critics but even some of Mata's 
own players. I found the results more in- 
teresting and convincing, however, than 
his previous forays into the baroque— a 
sign of Mata's capacity for growth. 

Unfortunately, he missed the core of 
theatricality in Belshazzar's Feast. Per- 
haps he's been away from the theater too 
long, an oversight that may right itself 
now that he has become artistic adviser to 
the Mexican National Opera. The vaga- 
ries of the opera house may be just what 
Mata needs to loosen him up. 

Houston's Belshazzar's Feast certainly 
didn't lack for drama. The performances 
were the farewell of Sir Alexander Gib- 
son, who has served as the Houston Sym- 
phony's principal guest conductor for the 
last two seasons. Gibson has had plenty of 
theatrical experience; he got his start in 
opera and founded the Scottish Opera. 
Anyone who remembers the Houston 
Grand Opera performances of Janac^ek's 
Jenufa and Verdi's Falstaff of a few 
seasons back can testify to the power of 
his dramatic instincts. His parting gift to 
Houston, this Belshazzar's Feast could not 
accurately be described as overwhelming, 
but it was rambunctious and lots of fun. 

The first half of Gibson's program was 
not promising. Some malcontents even 
left at the intermission, scared away by 
the orchestra's scrawny playing in the 
Sibelius Symphony No. 6 and Benjamin 
Luxon's labored singing in Mahler's 
Songs of a Wayfarer. The Sibelius work is 
the composer's least-played symphony, 
and its performance marked the end of a 
complete cycle in Houston led by Gibson. 
But the orchestra's desultory playing, 
especially from the violins, made me 
suspect that the reason the Sibelius Sixth 
isn't played is because it isn't very good. 
Luxon's appearance was eagerly antici- 
pated -he might be called the national 
baritone of Great Britain— but his woolly 
sound and cracked high notes made me 
reluctant to hear him lumber through 
Babylon. 

Gibson's major asset for Belshazzar's 
Feast was the Houston Symphony Cho- 
rale, one of the best large choruses in the 
country. And in the end he had a whale of 
a performance, one much more exciting 
than his recording of the work. The or- 
chestra, so flimsy in the first half and so 
inconsistent in general, rose to the occa- 
sion. Luxon, though his tonal quality was 
mediocre, got into the blood-and-thunder 
melodrama of the text. The Houston Sym- 
phony Chorale -thank goodness, the only 
component true to form — showed off its 
beautiful sound and its power. In the sec- 
ond and third parts of the piece, the two 
offstage bands bugled mightily from the 
right- and left-hand projections of the first 
balcony of Jones Hall. No stereo rig could 
hope to compete with that blast of brass. 
Gibson's Belshazzar's Feast was a bois- 
terous send-off for a conductor who will 
be missed. # 
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GUARANTEED 
LOWEST PRICE. 

1^ ^ # 



Diamonds 



Over 3000 to choose from all 
guaranteed to appraise 40-100% 
higher than your cost. 

1.19 Marquise ISI2 
Retail $8,249. 
Sale $2,749.50 

.88 Oval QSIi 
Retail $4,879. 
Sale $L625. 

4.16 Marquise II2 
Retail $21,150. 
Sale $7,049.50 



Cluster 
Rings 




Brilliant white 
breathtaking 

cocktail rings mounted in 14k gold. 

1/2 Carat Total Weight 
Retail $1,350. 
Superior Quality 
Less than Vi price $299. 

1 Carat Total Weight 
Mice Quality 

Less than V2 price $399. 



LOWEST PRICE GUARANTEE. 

Our Guarantee: We guarantee low prices. Our Pledge: 
We guarantee ttie return of purchase price + $10.00 
within 30 days if item can be duplicated anywhere else 
for less money. All returns must be accompanied by 
competitor's sales receipt and merchandise. 



Rolex 
Watches 




Men's 18k President 
Retail $7,950. 
Sale price $5,550. 

Ladies' 18k President 

Retail $5,750. 
Sale price $3,995. 

Men's Stainless & Gold 

Retail $2,325 
Sale price $1,695 

Ladies' Stainless & Gold 

Retail $1,775 
Sale price $1,365 

Charge card add 5% on Rolex purchases. 



Necklace 




One-of-a-kind. Solid 18k necklace » 

mounting. Center stone is a 5.56 Carat 
blue diamond surrounded by three 
carat total weight of Brilliant White 
diamonds. Retail $74,250. 

Sale $24,750 



Stunning 
Diamond 
Pendants 

Light Carat (Vb) Mounted in 14k 
yellow gold with 14k chain. 
Retail $2,000 
Sale price $495. 




1 Carat 

Retail $2,400. 
Sale $695. 

V3 Carat 
Retail $650. 
Sale $189. 



Vi Carat 
Retail $950. 
Sale $299. 

V* Carat 
Retail $495. 
Sale $135. 




Brilliant 
Diamond 
Ear Studs 



m Carat Total Weight 14k Tiffany 
mountings. Retail $3,000 
Sale $995. 

1 Carat Total Weight 14k mountings. 
Retail $1,695. 
Sale $595. 

Beautiful One Point Diamond, Ruby 
or Opal ear studs in 14k mountings. 
Retail $79. 
Sale $19.95 

Purchases under $50 add postage. 



FREE CATALOG 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
CALL OR WRITE 



Fort Worth Gold & Silver 



EXCHANGE 



Lowest prices or your money back! • We take trades or will buy your old jewelry for cashi 
Layaway • Major credit cards • Check • Cash accepted 
600 Houston St. Mall, No. 203-A, Ft Worth, TX 76102 • Call FREE 1-800-433-5668 Texas Call Free 1-800-772-8556 or 336-GOLD 
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Art 



by Michael Ennis 




Corpron with her cat: "I live in my own world. " 



LADY 
ON THE EE>GE 



Living alone in Denton is an aging spinster who is the finest avant-garde 

photographer Texas has ever seen. 



I 



've never liked to paint or 
draw," said Cariotta Corpron 
recently. "It wasn't mine. I 
couldn't do anything original 
in it, and I had this intense desire to be 
original. Then I picked up a camera and 
something happened." 

Corpron got that camera half a century 
ago and went on to become one of the 
most important experimental photogra- 
phers of the forties and early fifties, 
creating poetic abstract images out of 
high-powered Bauhaus theories and her 
own lyrical, intuitive vision. Now 81 and 
living in a retirement complex just out- 
side Denton, this stooped, silver-haired 
spinster is perhaps the most avant-garde 
artist ever to live and work in Texas. A 
lifelong teacher, she has enjoyed only two 
periods of modest recognition as a pho- 
tographer, first in the early fifties and 
again in the late seventies, and her health 
forced her to abandon her work while it 
was still laden with possibilities. But it 
has had enormous staying (jower, and 
now, with photography beginning to veer 
sharply away from the documentary style 
that has dominated the medium for the 
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past 25 years, her photography has never 
looked fresher. 

Cariotta Corpron was an iconoclast 
bom and bred. Her birthplace was Blue 
Earth, Minnesota, but in 1905, when she 
was four, her father, a missionary sur- 
geon, took the family to India, where she 
spent the rest of her childhood. The ex- 
perience was both inspiring and alienat- 
ing; she found herself surrounded by an 
ancient, intricate, and visually dazzling 
culture, but she spent most of her time in 
English boarding schools where there was 
little concern for the arts and a total 
disdain for anything Indian. The frustra- 
tion forged a tenacious independence of 
thought. 'T lived in a world of my own," 
she says. "I had to." 

Corpron didn't return to the United 
States until she enrolled in college in 
1920; she went on to receive an M.A. in 
art education and design from Columbia 
University Teachers College and started 
her teaching career in 1926. In 1933 she 
bought her first camera in hopes of inspir- 
ing her textile design class with pictures 
of flowers, vine tendrils, and leaves, and 
she continued to use the camera as a 



teaching tool when she went to Denton in 
1935 as an instructor in art history and 
advertising design at Texas State College 
for Women (now Texas Woman's Univer- 
sity). But after honing her own skills, she 
became disenchanted with conventional 
approaches to the medium. "I could do the 
regular documentary type of photograph," 
she says, "but somebody else with the 
same camera and same light could have 
come up with the same thing." 

By 1940 Corpron had plunged into the 
search for images that were uniquely hers. 
One of the first experimental techniques 
that she explored was solarizing, or reex- 
posing the negative to produce a grayish, 
ghostly print similar to the negative itself. 
Corpron quickly found that the process, 
popular with avant-gardists since the 
twenties, was too derivative and gim- 
micky for her taste, but an afterthought in 
the technique. Solarized Calla Lilies 
(1948), has become one of her best- 
known pictures. Traced as delicately as a 
silverpoint drawing, the spiraling folds of 
the petals become an exercise in fluid, 
unerringly composed line; the strong, 
decorous sense of "found" design is a 

Photograph by Debora Hunter 
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Top: The bands and curves of light in Light Follows 
Form (1946) are a Corpron trademark. Left: In 
Solarized Calla Lilies (1948), she achieved a ghostly 
image by reexposing the negative. Above: The real 
world becomes an exuberant abstraction in A Walk 
in Fair Park, Dallas (1943); Corpron simply swung 
her camera in fi-ont of the amusement rides. 



characteristic of all of Corpron's work. 

More central to Corpron's interests was 
a series of "light drawings" done be- 
tween 1940 and 1943. By rhythmically 
swinging her Rolleiflex in front of spin- 
ning amusement park rides at night, Cor- 
pron created a kinetic concert that left its 
record on the print in darting, oscillating 
patterns of finely gradated white lines 
against the field of darkness. In works like 
Light Circles (1940), the whirling rides 
are still the obvious source of the brilliant, 
seemingly engraved halos. A Walk in Fair 
Park, Dallas (1943) has become entirely 
abstract, with light itself- in flowing, 
pulsing waves that abruptly crest and 
fall -as the subject. 

Corpron found her first official advo- 
cate in Mary Marshall, the head of the art 
department at Texas Woman's University; 
Marshall had a darkroom installed in the 
basement of the art building for Corpron 
and her students. Marshall had studied in 
Chicago at the Institute of Design, found- 
ed in the thirties by former Bauhaus pro- 
fessor Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, and in 1942 
she brought Moholy-Nagy and his sophis- 
ticated theories to Denton for a semester. 

Two years later another European- 
trained innovator came to North Texas 
State University to teach for a year. 
Gyorgy Kepes was a Hungarian painter, 
photographer, and graphic designer who 
had worked with Moholy-Nagy in Ber- 
lin and had followed him to the Institute 
of Design. Kepes and Corpron worked 



closely together for the entire year, and 
today she acknowledges him as her only 
real mentor. He introduced her to a device 
called a light box, which had been in- 
vented at the Institute of Design. Painted 
black inside, the two-by-three-foot box 
was illuminated through small holes on 
the top and sides, and paper forms could 
be hung or placed inside it to filter or 
break the flow of light. For pictures like 
Abstract White Paper Design (1944), 
Corpron spent hours adjusting the lights 
and moving the paper forms around in the 
light box, ending up with elegantly 
sinuous collages of light and shadow. 

The light box was a valuable discipline 
for Corpron, but she got her best and most 
personal pictures when she once again 
took her camera outside its rigid pro- 
scenium. She had an uncanny instinct for 
coaxing her light-poetry from the most 
mundane objects, and she would pick up 
just about anything, from Christmas or- 
naments to a Chinese cabbage, to explore 
its light-reflecting or light-transmitting 
qualities. Woven Light (1944) is a shim- 
mering tapestry created by light refract- 
ing through a glass brick, while in Nau- 
tilus and Concave Mirror (1946) the com- 
plicated spirals of the chambered shell are 
echoed with rhythmic distortions between 
the mirror and a polished sheet of metal. 
Light streaming through Venetian blinds 
also became a favorite device. In 1947 
Corpron did a series of "fluid light de- 
signs" based on the eddying reflections of 



the striated light on an inky, iridescent 
surface that was in real life the plastic 
covering over a painting. Despite its pro- 
saic origins, the image is one of light 
caught in the act, a portrait of raw energy. 

Corpron never preconceived any of 
these compositions. "Everything was in- 
stinct and feeling," she says. She would 
generally assemble her tableaux in her 
home or darkroom, then move the objects 
and lights about until she found what she 
was looking for on the ground glass of her 
four-by-five view camera. She took pains 
to escape the sense of merely shooting a 
still life of the objects, and at her best she 
could transform her props into an entire 
multidimensional, miniature cosmos gov- 
erned by its own peculiar physical laws. 

Perhaps her most outstanding series of 
pictures was taken in the darkroom in a 
single creative paroxysm one Sunday 
afternoon and evening in 1948. Her 
departure point was several eggs on a 
tabletop in front of a large, curving piece 
of polished iron. The light source, a forty- 
watt bulb in the ceiling, was so dim that 
her light meter could not register the ex- 
posure, and she had to develop her nega- 
tive after the first shot in order to arrive at 
the correct setting. What she saw through 
her viewfinder in that artificial twilight 
swept her away. "I became completely 
drunk," she remembers. "I couldn't stop. 
The ideas just popped. I could have taken 
pictures all night." Later, cropping and 
sometimes combining those negatives. 
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she created in prints like Quiet Harmony 
(1948) and Composition With Eggs (Float- 
ing Egg Garden) (1948) a metaphysical 
landscape as fantastic as any surrealist 
concoction. Surrounded by filaments of 
reflected light, the eggs rise and float, 
replicating themselves into increasingly 
distorted forms until they vanish into 
curved, infinite spaces or zip out of the 
frame like accelerating comets. Here Cor- 
pron seems to have invented some primor- 
dial region, partly aquatic, partly inter- 
stellar, where protoplasmic building 
blocks and infant planetary masses enjoy 
a mysterious symbiosis. 

Corpron was a high-strung perfectionist 
who put in marathon darkroom sessions 
on top of her classroom schedule. In 1952 
her health failed, and she had to give up 
photography in order to maintain her 
teaching load. She has never really been 
active as a photographer since, although 
she continued to make prints from some 
of her old negatives until just recently. 
Corpron sparked her own revival in 1975, 
when she wrote to the organizers of the 
exhibition "Women of Photography: An 
Historical Survey" at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art; she ended up on the walls 
next to Margaret Bourke-White and Imo- 
gen Cunningham. Since then she has been 
included in a number of significant group 
shows and has had several one-person ex- 
hibitions, and her work continues to sell at 
the Marcuse Pfeifer Gallery in New York. 
The "what if's" in her career are nettling: 
In 1945 Alfred Stieglitz-at the time 
America's most influential art dealer— 
took a strong interest in her work, but he 
died before he could give her a show. If 
her health had held up, or if she had had 
the time or money to pursue photography 
fiill time, things might also have been 
very different. But she expresses few 
regrets over her delayed, abridged recog- 
nition—she was of a generation that 
couldn't consider avant-garde art a route 
to fame and fortune — and her reward 
seems to have been meeting her own stan- 
dards for her dual career. "I reached the 
top in two professions," she says with 
considerably more conviction than vanity. 

Corpron still lives alone, as she always 
has, with a Siamese cat -the seventh in a 
succession that goes back to the thirties- 
for company. She is surrounded by prints, 
some memorabilia from India, and set 
pieces from her photos; the chambered 
nautilus is on a shelf, and the glass brick 
is behind a chair. She has difficulty walk- 
ing even short distances with the help of 
her silver-tipped cane and has been in and 
out of the hospital frequently. "I nearly 
died two or three times with this last 
operation," she says. The task before her 
is the wistful one of distributing her own 
legacy: books, prints, files fiill of un- 
printed negatives. "It isn't morbid," she 
says. "I have to think of where I'm going 
to dispose of everything." When asked to 
give her own accounting of that legacy, 
she says simply, "I was experimental. I 
captured light, and I made it mine." # 
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A KNELL 
FOR ERIC 



In This Is the Child an Abilene father has written a poignant 

testament to his dying son. 



No more exceptional than the 
fruit trees and the dog named 
George in the yard, they were 
the quiet young family in the 
white frame house. Terry Pringle, then in 
his early thirties, nursed aspirations of be- 
ing a writer, but he made his living as an 
insurance adjuster, settling claims from 
the fenders of pickups in the oil fields 
around Abilene. His wife of nine years, 
Brenda, a former teacher, stayed at home 
with their two small sons. He was a lapsed 
fundamentalist; she, a regular at Baptist 
Sunday school. They were secure in their 
values, untested by calamity. Then, in late 
1979, they noticed the bruises on the legs 
and along the spine of the younger child, 
Eric, who was four. Constantly tired, Eric 
yawned so much that he somehow woke 
himself up yawning. Fearing that he had 
anemia or mononucleosis, they took him 
in for a blood test. Later a doctor inter- 
rupted Brenda while she was giving a 
piano lesson and at her insistence told her 
the diagnosis over the phone. She called 
her husband at the office and sobbed, 
"He's got leukemia." 
This Is the Child (Knopf, $13.95) is 
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Terry Pringle's memoir of what transpires 
when the unthinkable happens — as it does 
every year to the 20,000 families who 
must face leukemia. We all share the 
dread; this subject makes us cringe. We 
squirm and blanch for our children but 
also for ourselves. The organism does 
betray us. Cancer can transform hopeful 
existence into an agonizing curse. The 
helplessness, rage, warmth, and grief of 
this father's experience may be universal, 
but the clarity, candor, and economy of 
the insurance man's prose are astonishing. 
"None of this is going right," writes 
Pringle. "A family faced with adversity 
shouldn't act as we are, screaming an- 
swers at simple questions, ridiculing com- 
ments, hissing as though we hate each 
other. My child shouldn't be stuck and 
made to scream. We have lost control." 

The Pringles count themselves fortu- 
nate in two respects. They have adequate 
insurance and an understanding employ- 
er, who is lenient about the father's time 
off. The parents juggle the domestic work 
load, explain Eric's disease to the boys 
with the help of a book called You and 
Leukemia: A Day at a Time, and watch the 



victim calmly switch his drawing pen to 
his left hand when an IV is inserted into 
his right. 

At the same time, they must guard and 
preserve the emotional well-being of their 
healthy and demanding six-year-old, 
Michael — "the little prick," as his father 
calls him at one exasperating point. The 
brothers' relationship often seems un- 
changed. They "sing, snort, giggle, and 
tell jokes about chickens wearing tennis 
shoes." But Michael also wonders about 
Eric's possible burial site within his broth- 
er's earshot. At lunch Michael complains 
strenuously that he has to eat a whole 
sandwich, while Eric gets off with a half. 
Eventually the father adopts a policy of 
sleeping with each child on alternate 
nights. "It takes me several months," 
Pringle guiltily reflects, "to understand 
that being the brother of the brave and 
standing always just out of the lights are 
conditions carrying with them difficulties 
of their own." 

Pringle's company offers him a transfer 
to Austin — two hundred miles closer to 
Eric's doctors in Houston — but he chooses 
to decline in deference to his wife. She 

Illustralcd by Michael McGar 
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needs Abilene's uncrowded streets and her 
supportive nucleus of friends, and their 
marriage can't stand any more strain. 
Their life in Abilene becomes a gnawing, 
self-absort)ed interregnum between long 
and exhausting drives each month to the 
Texas Children's Hospital in Houston. 
Once, because Eric's white blood count is 
too low to sustain the treatment, a de- 
tached technician tells them they must 
come back, "maybe next week." "I dislike 
institutions generically and approach hos- 
pitals at a disadvantage," Pringle writes. 
"They are closed societies, operated by 
people in white coats who speak a foreign 
language and hide their records and in- 
vade your body at will." At the famed 
Houston hospital he encounters a resident 
physician who offers advice, but not assis- 
tance, while a medical student botches 
Eric's spinal tap. Though Eric's parents 
want the nurses in Abilene to take his 
blood sample by simply pricking his 
finger, the nurses insist on using syringes 
because, as two administrators tell the 
father, "they're human and want to do it 
the way that's quickest and easiest." Yet 
conversely, an Abilene pediatrician shoul- 
ders an outsized share of the Pringles' 
burden; he becomes, emotionally, a part 
of their family. 

Pringle's extreme ambivalence extends 
to his outlook on chemotherapy. He 
waters the periwinkles in his front yard 
and curses their derivative, vincristine, 
which makes Eric's hair fall out so fast 
that he swats and blows at it in frustration. 
"My son looks diseased, not with a 
non-communicable disease like leukemia, 
but diseased— a leper, a syphilitic, a wino 
with open sores." Another prescription. 
Prednisone, makes Eric nauseated and 
ravenous at once. But in the game the 
father and son play, the vincristine is 
Sheriff Pete Periwinkle, and the three 
Prednisone pills Eric takes each day are 
his deputies. These officers shoot the leu- 
kemic blood cells in the belly, so they will 
suffer as Eric has suffered. Through all 
this, Eric somehow retains his sense of 
humor. When a child in a motel swim- 
ming pool says something about the kid 
with the bald head, Eric blithely shoots 
him with his water gun. 

Still, in what may have been the great- 
est test in writing this book, Pringle re- 
sists the temptation to romanticize his 
child. When Brenda asks Eric if his side 
still hurts, he says, "Yes. And quit asking 
me." Eventually he rejects the company 
and care of his grandparents and even his 
mother. "You're getting tired of this, 
aren't you?" asks Pringle. A listless nod. 

Pringle finds himself awed by the viru- 
lence in his son's veins. In Houston, while 
Eric plays quietly with a new plastic gun, 
a specialist tells the Pringles that Eric has 
80 per cent leukemic cells in his bone 
marrow; the chances of recovery are be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent. Brenda had al- 
ready nicknamed this physician Dr. 
Doom. "While we are eating supper, Eric 
comes running from the t)edroom, frantic. 



crying that he hurts. He is hopping, trying 
to move as fast as he can to get the weight 
off each leg. . . . But worse than the pain 
in my mind is the look on Eric's face, the 
utter shock that he could hurt so much, 
and the knowledge that I can do nothing. 
This five-year-old is no longer protected, 
and he knows it." At the end of this 
emotional-roller-coaster ride, Pringle has 
to conclude that chemotherapy gave him 
eighteen months with Eric that he other- 
wise would not have had. 

Horrific personal considerations aside, 
for a writer the problems inherent in these 
themes are enormous. Pringle keeps the 
memoir short, the pacing brisk and merci- 
ful, and his tone of dogged, sometimes 
brutal honesty invokes trust in the face of 
all this morbidity. If he errs at all, it may 
be in the depth of his introspection. This 
is more his narrative than the child's. "Sit- 
ting in the dark bedroom," he writes, 
"watching Eric's shallow breathing, I 
know that I have spiritually deserted my 
son, walked off during the last of his 
struggles. I feel like the personification of 
modern man, unable to deal with anything 
real off the television screen." The ordeal 
revives Pringle's dormant Christianity, 
but the focus of his faith is Jesus' compas- 
sion for the afflicted, not a promise of 
relief in the hereafter. 

With this book Pringle has clearly 
found his professional calling. Well hear 
from him again. But life will never serve 
the writer with a more heartfelt story. In 
the end, the father is brought to his knees 
by the unassuming dignity, the fierce will 
to live, of a dying five-year-old boy. 

MIKE HAMMER, 
MONTANA STYLE 

In case you haven't noticed, there's an 
incipient Montana chic. In the field of let- 
ters, the bellwethers of this mountain 
flock have been novelists Richard Brauti- 
gan and Thomas McGuane, renowned for 
shenanigans involving actors Peter Fonda 
and Elizabeth Ashley and musician Jimmy 
Buffett, in addition to their lively turns of 
phrase. And why not Montana? The isola- 
tion invites a brooding kind of drama 
and trout streams, chinooks, and glacial 
slopes of blue spruce make for an im- 
posing backdrop. No writer is crazier 
about the place -or makes better use of 
the setting — than James Crumley, who 
teaches at the University of Texas at El 
Paso and summers in Missoula. Employ- 
ing rhythms and flora reminiscent of Ken 
Kesey, Crumley begins his fourth mystery 
novel. Dancing Bear (Random House, 
$12.95), with an elegy told by Benniwah 
Indians and proceeds with a paean to 
western Montana's "sear, frozen heart of 
winter." In one of the book's most jarring 
yet loving touches, an Indian woman 
peels a black strip of skin from the pro- 
tagonist's face -frostbite -as if it were a 
misplaced bit of Scotch tape. In another 
scene, the protagonist stumbles outside 
naked and rolls in the snow to cure a case 
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of postcoital blues. To each his own, I 
suppose. Around El Paso they'd say that 
boy needs to go stand in the shade. 

As is further intimated by his fondness 
for the expression "bull-goose loony," 
Crumley's stylistic debt to Kesey is large. 
But the wacky distinction of Crumley's 
tribute to the Northwest comes when he 
deems its wilderness and small towns ap- 
propriate for the private-eye novel, the 
most urban of American fables. This con- 
temporary shamus, Milo Milodragovitch, 
is a 47-year-old private security guard 
with a cocaine habit and a proven record 
of corruption during his days as a deputy 
sheriff. "Police! Freeze!" he hollers as he 
tries to prevent a convenience store rob- 
bery. "Well, it works on television," he 
says ruefully, diving for cover as bullets 
destroy a potato chip rack. Milo stays on 
the wagon by limiting himself to pepper- 
mint schnapps, makes meals of beef jerky 
and Tums, and dreams of the fortune he 
will inherit if he can just survive till the 
age of 52. The belated trust fund was his 
mother's idea, intended to prevent him 
from emulating his deceased father. He 
was a randy old goat, and now from the 
afterlife he sends a rare private assign- 
ment Milo's way in the person of his one- 
time lover, who has been disabled by a 
stroke. "A case," scoffs the detective. 
"Whiskey came in cases; the sort of work 
I did came in crocks." 

But Milo's the sentimental type, and 
soon enough he's manning his employer's 



stakeout van. The van, as it happens, 
bears the inscription "TV REPAIR," and 
an old man in the neighborhood promptly 
hauls him off to look at an ailing portable. 
Later Milo's client disappears, and so 
does one of the subjects of his stakeout. 
The other subject dies when his booby- 
trapped car explodes. Suddenly Milo finds 
himself being pursued, and he doesn't 
even know whom or what he's up against — 
he just knows the killers are after him. 
"Listen, you guys!" he cries before one of 
many rousing gunfights replete with the 
involuntary drumming of dead men's 
heels. "It doesn't have to be this way!" 

When the Benniwah woman pulls away 
the strip of frostbitten skin, don't look for 
layers of hidden meaning. Crumley's de- 
votion to the superficial form is so com- 
plete that he introduces the requisite blond 
vamp, who purrs, "Just a touch, because 
I don't have my diaphragm with me, dar- 
ling." But he has such fun with the detec- 
tive genre that he even dresses it with the 
imagery of another romantic American 
fable — the cowboy movie. His antagonists 
are "the bad guys," who "try to get West- 
em" when they go for their guns. Milo en- 
lists as his sidekick a wasted Viet Nam vet 
named Simmons, who vows to stay with 
him to the end. "Let's drop your rent car 
at the airport and head out into the sunset, 
Mr. Autry," says Milo, grinning as they 
make their way to the last gunfight. "Mr. 
Rodgers," replies Simmons, shaking his 
hand. When Milo retires from the fray, he 



explains his disillusionment as he walks 
away from the only good woman in his 
life: "Trigger's stuffed, love, and Gene 
Autry owns a baseball team." 

ILL WINDS 

We Texans take a perverse pride in the 
outrageous excesses of our climate, and in 
Texas Weather, by George W. Bomar 
(University of Texas Press, $22.50), we 
now have the first comprehensive book 
that explains the process. Beginning each 
chapter with attention-grabbing anec- 
dotes, Bomar makes impressive sense of 
the hurricanes, tornadoes, blue northers, 
dust storms, drouths, even the "urban 
heat-island effect" that prevents our 
metropolitan areas from cooling off at 
night. He's a bit vague about why this par- 
ticular region should be so afflicted, but 
he excels in demonstrating how the 
systems interact with each other and the 
affected terrain. 

A professional meteorologist, Bomar 
steers clear of psychological considera- 
tions, though it's significant that a book of 
this title addresses only the ugly charac- 
teristics of our climate. This is, after all, 
the Sunbelt. Some people actually relo- 
cate here because of the supposedly pleas- 
ant weather, and Bomar's somewhat ob- 
vious list of dos and don'ts (don't play 
baseball with an aluminum bat during a 
lightning storm) implies a concern for 
such unsuspecting folk.# 
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THE GAMBLER 

(Continued from page 103) 

Petroleum Industries is fairly typical of 
what happened in the oil patch. It's not 
accurate to say that the company was done 
in by a handftil of faraway oil ministers; 
CPI did too many things wrong for that to 
be true. But neither is it right to say that 
the company's collapse was due solely to 
its own mistakes. Fifty-dollar-a-barrel oil, 
had it ever come to that, would have made 
up for a lot of mistakes— and besides, 
many of the decisions CPI made were no 
different from decisions everybody in the 
oil patch was making. What is fair to say 
is that somewhere along the way the peo- 
ple running CPI crossed the line that 



separates entrepreneurship from gam- 
bling. They gambled that the boom would 
last, and they lost. 



The Perfect Partnership 
Gets Consolidated 



It's a sweet bit of irony that Jack Young 
is a dentist, because in Midland oil circles 
there is hardly a stronger term of oppro- 
brium. "Every dentist in town thinks he's 
an oilman" was the old boom-era maxim. 
Today, a phrase you hear a lot around the 
Petroleum Club is "the dentists are back 
drilling teeth," and it's usually said with 
no small amount of self-satisfaction. 



Bach in the saddle again. 



The arts in Texas didn't always ride so high. 
Used to be the only Bach in Texas was l.uckenbach. 
But that was in the past. Today you'll find Bach right 
up there with boots, barbecue and black eyed peas. 
And each month, over 1,000,000 Texans look to 
Texas Monthly for more of the bests in Texas. 
Award-winning journalism, exciting graphics and a 
look into the comings and goings of the whole 
state make Texas Monthly a vital part of being 
an infonned Texan. From concerts to corrals, 
if it's happening in Texas, we take note. 
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"Dentist" connotes amateur, but in Jack 
Young's case, that's a little unfair. Young 
had been doing oil deals for twenty years 
before starting CPI, and in some areas of 
the business, he really did know what he 
was doing. He had moved to Midland in 
1959, fresh out of the Baylor School of 
Dentistry, and set up what quickly be- 
came a thriving practice specializing in 
children's dentistry. But it wasn't long 
before he caught the oil bug, and by the 
early seventies Young was spending as 
much time on his side ventures— mostly 
oil and real estate— as he was on children's 
teeth. 

From the first. Young did most of his 
deals with an Abilene oilman named 
D. Truitt Davis— or more accurately, 
Davis did most of his deals with Young. 
Davis was the chief instigator of deals. 
Young's role, especially at the beginning, 
was as an investor in Davis' deals. 

Truitt Davis was not then — and is not 
now -your typical West Texas oilman. 
He is on the editorial advisory board of 
the Oil Daily, the newspaper of the oil 
patch, and has served on various boards 
and commissions throughout his career. 
But his name seems to carry more weight 
in Austin and Washington than it does in 
West Texas, where he is considered 
something of an odd duck. This is partly 
because Davis is a crude buyer and 
refiner, and crude buyers are always 
viewed with a little suspicion by the oil- 
men who sell their crude to them. But it's 
also because there is about him a slight 
aura of mystery. In a business full of back 
slappers, Truitt Davis is a loner. In a 
business full of braggarts, he keeps his 
own counsel. He is, at 53, a small, gaunt 
man with hollows for cheeks; his 
white hair is combed upward into a kind 
of modified pompadour, and his weak- 
ness for expensive suits makes him look 
more Wall Street than oil patch. 

Above all else, though, Truitt Davis is 
an irrepressible idea man — with the over- 
riding idea being to create new "profit 
centers" (to use a favorite Davis expres- 
sion). Davis is one of those people who 
can scarcely do anything in life without 
seeing in it some possibility to make 
money, and while over the years he came 
up with his share of schemes that his 
associates thought were just this side of 
loony, he was just as often right on the 
mark. For instance, after the discovery of 
oil in Alaska's Prudhoe Bay, Davis (with 
Young as a partner) was the first indepen- 
dent to build a refinery in Alaska. Its 
proximity to crude made that refinery a 
live profit center for Young and Davis; 
even before it was finished they sold it to 
Tesoro Petroleum for a cool $10 million 
in Tesoro stock. 

By the mid-seventies Jack Young had 
given up his dental practice to spend full 
time on his various partnerships with 
Truitt Davis. By all accounts they made a 
good team. Davis' natural reticence was 
offset by Young's talent for talking up 
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deals to prospective investors and bank- 
ers, and Davis' gift for coniing up with 
ideas was matched by Young's ability to 
bring those ideas to fruition. If Davis was 
the big-picture man, then Young was the 
detail man. For a while it looked like a 
partnership made in heaven. 

Just after Young quit dentistry, he and 
Davis built a small, five-thousand-barrel- 
a-day refinery in Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana; this project was the first in a series 
that would eventually lead to the forma- 
tion of CPI. The idea for the project, of 
course, came from Davis; Young's job 
was to raise the money to build the re- 
finery and to oversee its construction. The 
Calcasieu Refinery (as Young and Davis 
christened it) was clearly one of Davis' 
better schemes; when it was put into 
operation, it was an almost instant money- 
maker. Its success was due to its proxim- 
ity to a port and also to a new federal pro- 
gram called the small-refiner bias, which 
gave substantial subsidies to small refin- 
ers so they could compete with the ma- 
jor oil companies. Before long the new 
refinery — along with a crude buying and 
marketing operation that revolved around 
it — was earning, in a good month, about 
$1 million for Young and Davis. 

After the refinery )vas completed, Davis 
bought out most of the partners in his 
various other ventures, except for Jack 
Young. With this act, Davis and Young 
became true partners, their business inter- 
ests completely entwined. And the plan 
was for them to stay that way. It was just 
around this time too- 1976 and 1977- 
that you could see the dawn of the boom. 
The Hughes Tool Company's rotary rig 
count, which calculates the number of rigs 
in use at any given moment and is the 
chief barometer of the industry, was ris- 
ing steadily, from around 1600 in 1976 to 
2000 in 1977 to just under 2300 in 1978. 
So there was expansion in the air -albeit 
slow and cautious expansion. This helped 
stir in the two new partners a feeling that 
they shouldn't be content to stand pat with 
what they had, even though it was making 
them richer than they had ever dreamed. 

Soon Young and Davis were doing a lit- 
tle slow and cautious expansion of their 
own. They set up a company to market 
refined products, which they named Beau- 
mont Oil. They expanded Davis' crude 
buying business. And over at the refining 
company. Young and Davis brought in, 
first as consultant and then as president, a 
young man named Michael M. Fowler, 
who went by the nickname Mack. Fowler, 
bom in Odessa and trained at Harvard, 
was not without ambition himself- that 
was one of the things Young and Davis 
liked about him -and he came to Calca- 
sieu with his own expansionist plans. 
Under his direction the refinery's capacity 
grew from 5000 to 16,000 barrels a day. 

Up to that point. Young and Davis had 
stayed with the business they knew best— 
the buying, refining, and selling of oil. 
In June 1977, however, they took their 



first step into uncharted waters: they 
formed a drilling company. The deal 
developed after Young was approached 
by a friend of a friend who knew about a 
chance to pick up three rigs for $1 
million. The friend's friend, an utterly 
self-confident 29-year-old drilling com- 
pany salesman named John Jacobs, 
wanted to use those rigs to start up his 
own company, but he needed someone to 
stake him. In the days when he was on top 
of the world, Jack Young heard his share 
of entreaties like this -it's a natural part of 
life in Midland once you get a reputation 
as someone with "cash flow" -but this 
time he was intrigued. With the boom 
heating up and rigs in short supply, drill- 
ing companies were already cashing in. 



commanding in many cases $4000 a day 
for work that used to cost around $2500. 

Young took Jacobs' proposal to Truitt 
Davis, who took an immediate dislike to 
it. Drilling was too cyclical, he said; he'd 
seen drilling booms before and they'd al- 
ways turned into busts sooner or later. But 
Jacobs was persistent, and eventually he 
heard the answer he wanted: Young and 
Davis would get him started in a drilling 
company -although they vowed to sell it 
as soon as it was off the ground. Young 
and Davis borrowed the money from the 
Abilene National Bank, bought the rigs, 
and turned them over to Jacobs. And then 
Jacobs set about making Young and Davis 
look like geniuses. Within a year the new 
drilling company had retired the loan. 
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built two additional rigs, and was begin- 
ning to get work from some of the larger 
independents and even the majors. Within 
a year and a half it had add»d two more 
rigs, bringing the total to seven, and had 
plans to build still more. By the time all 
the rigs were in place the company was 
making around $175,000 a month in 
profits, and Truitt Davis had stopped 
complaining about the cyclical nature of 
the drilling business. On the contrary, 
after seeing how well the drilling com- 
pany was doing, Davis and Young 
dropped their plan to sell; instead they 
financed several other men in similar en- 
terprises. One was Dunnam Tool & Sup- 
ply. Another was a mud company —"mud" 
is oil patch Jargon for fluids used in drill- 
ing wells-called Technical Fluids. In 
creating these companies. Young and 
Davis put up all the money, but the com- 
pany presidents were given substantial 
stakes in their businesses as incentive. It 
seemed to work; each new venture made 
money for Young and Davis. 

All of these companies were in place by 
the fall of 1978. The next step, which took 
on increasing urgency as the companies 
began to grow, was to combine them all 
into one large enterprise. And in De- 
cember 1978 Young and Davis did ex- 
actly that, naming their new company 
Consolidated Petroleum Industries. 

Young and Davis had a number of 
persuasive-sounding reasons for wanting 
a single large company instead of several 
small ones. For one, they felt that a large, 
diversified oil company would have a bet- 
ter chance of surviving over the long haul. 
The oil business was cyclical, after all; if 
refining suddenly went down the tubes it 
would be nice if the company had produc- 
ing wells that could pick up the slack. For 
another, although the management style 
of Young and Davis was loose in the ex- 
treme—they believed in giving their com- 
pany presidents great autonomy -they 
hoped that the creation of a parent com- 
pany in which everyone had a stake would 
breed a little less empire building and a 
little more team spirit on the part of the 
division heads. In this, they completely 
misjudged the people they had put in 
charge of the divisions, but by the time 
they figured that out, it was too late. And 
in any case, when CPI was bom no one 
was thinking much about what might go 
wrong. The oil boom was gaining steam, 
and it was hard to imagine that anything 
could go wrong. 

Young and Davis had to take care of 
one other bit of business before CPI came 
into being. They had to find people to 
serve on the board of directors. Like any 
new corporate executives with big ideas, 
they wanted a board fiill of big, important 
people. Through an Austin acquaintance 
of Truitt Davis", they met Frank Ikard, a 
Texan who for many years had headed the 
American Petroleum Institute, the oil in- 
dustry's most prestigious lobbying group, 
and who was now a Washington lawyer. 
They asked him to be on the board, and he 



accepted. Ikard knew Walter Cronkite so 
there was some talk of getting him to 
come on the board. They asked Barbara 
Jordan, but she turned them down. An- 
other person they talked to was Wil- 
liam L. Fisher, the respected head of 
the Bureau of Economic Geology at the 
University of Texas and an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior during the Ford 
administration. Fisher, another acquain- 
tance of Ikard's, accepted. Their last 
board member (Young and Davis were on 
the board, of course) was not a VIP by 
Austin or Washington standards, but there 
was hardly anyone more important to the 
fortunes of the new company. His name 
was Don Eamey, and he was the president 
of the Abilene National Bank. He was 
CPI's banker. 



The Cussing Banker 
With the Full-length Mink 



"I don't give a shit how many people 
you talked to. Nobody saw the price of 
crude going to the bottom overnight." 
Don Eamey took a swig from a bottle of 
soda, swung his feet up onto his desk, and 
glared at me defiantly. This was his cap- 
sule summary of what had gone wrong in 
the oil patch, and he was Just warming up. 
"Hell, yes, it would have been smart [to 
have been more cautious in making 
energy loans]," he growled. "F — yes. It 
would have been goddam smart to have 
done that. But at the time, hell, no. When 
the Dallas Cowboys are on a winning 
streak ... do you say, 'Hey, Ixjys, we 
better not play very hard this week? Let's 
shut this sonuvabitch down?' " 

Don Eamey is no longer president of 
the Abilene National Bank, and the loans 
he made to oilmen are the main reason 
why. It wasn't Just oilmen who gambled 
on the boom, it was bankers too; a lot of 
the loans they made that fueled the boom 
were predicated on continued good times. 
When things went bad the banks had to 
suffer the consequences. Continental Il- 
linois of Chicago, one of the most ag- 
gressive lenders during the boom, had to 
write off $236 million in energy loans and 
has another $605 million in so-called 
nonperforming loans. Four vice presi- 
dents have resigned as a result. First Na- 
tional of Midland, the largest independent 
bank in Texas, announced last December 
that it had $150 million in nonperform- 
ing loans. Its chairman, Charles Eraser, 
resigned this past April. There are a slew 
of other banks — the most conspicuous 
being Penn Square in Oklahoma City, 
which collapsed under the weight of its 
energy loans -whose fortunes suffered 
similarly when boom turned to bust. 

For Don Eamey, the roof fell in on 
August 5, 1982, when the Mercantile 
Texas Corporation, the fifth-largest bank 
holding company in Texas, took over 
Abilene National. The takeover was 
forced on Abilene National by federal 
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bank examiners who felt that Eamey had 
made too many boom-time energy loans 
that the bust had rendered uncollectable, a 
judgment at which Earncy talces great um- 
brage. In the end, the bust hurt Eamey as 
much as it hurt any single person in the 
oil patch. He lost Ids job and the bank he 
had built up ahnost single-handedly. He 
lost several other smaller banks in Texas 
that he also owned. Because Mercantile 
paid nothing to Abilene National's stock- 
holders, Eamey's small bank holding 
company lost about $56 million after the 
takeover, and Eamey himself lost S4 
million. And perhaps most painful of ail. 
Eamey lost that wonderfully seductive 
feeling, which he had long relished, of be- 
ing the biggest fish in the pond. Of all the 
people I talked to for this story, Eamey 
fieels most bitterly diat he was done in by 
forces completely beyond his control. 

On the other hand, it is hard to imagine 
anyone in West Texas who ought to have 
had more control over his own fate. No 
one was twisting Don Eamey's arm to 
make those loans. Just as with the oilmen 
themselves, those banks that stayed a little 
cautious during the boom, that didn't ac- 
cept as absolute gospel the predictions 
that oil, in Don Earney's phrase, "would 
go to a hundred dollars a barrel," are the 
ones that are still healthy. 

I started to make this point to Earney 
when I talked to him, but he cut me off. 
He was having none of it. "You have to 
get your body and your system and your 
mind into the times," he said; only if I 
undorstood how frenzied the oil patch had 
become could I understand why bankers 
like himsdf had acted the way they had. 
To Eamey's way of thinking, that frenzy 
had forced the hand of banks like his. 
Every deal, it seemed, had to be done to- 
day, or someone else would do it tomor- 
row' . Every rig had to be bought right this 
niinuic because there were six other peo- 
ple standing in line for it. The gold rush 
mentality had taken hold, and banks un- 
willing lo make loans on that basis simply 
didn't get the business. And the business 
was what Don Eamey wanted most of all. 

But I had heard enough stories in Mid- 
land to know that the bankers themselves 
had contributed their share to the hysteria 
that overtook the oil business. If the oil- 
men were die ones actually paiming for 
gold, then the bankers were the ones send- 
ing out leaflets with promises of untold 
wealth. During the boom the Midland 
Hilton was supposedly so full of bankers 
that you had to make a reservation three 
weeks in advance to get a room there. 
There were stories about bankers' coming 
to West Texas and staking people who had 
never done an oil deal in their lives; 
stories of bankers' dangling the promise 
of loans in front of longtime industry 
employees in the hope tfaott tbey would 
quit and form their own ctrnqiany; stories 
of bankers' scouring die streets of West 
Texas looking for oilmen to lend money 
to. "Bankers I had never met would come 
by my office all the time," one oilman 



recalled. They'd want to know did I need 

any money for anything I was working 
on? Was 1 going to be working on 
anything soon they could participate in? 
Anything. It was unbelievable." 

Don Eamey was the quintessential 
boom-time batiker. He wanteid to build up 
his bank as ftst as possible, and making 
energy loans during the boom was the 
fastest way there was. When he bought 
Abilene National in 1976 -he had been a 
regional head of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration before that -it had $20 mil- 
lion in assets. When he left six years later, 
the bank's assets hovered around $500 
million. On his own terms, at least, he 
was a roaring success. 

He was also a flashy man, cut not at all 
from the cloth of a typical banker. He was 
a cusser of considerable repute. He wore 
the customarv' Rolex, of course, and his 
employees once bought him a full-length 
mink coat. He owned a black Porsche 
91 ISC. He seldom socialized -he spent 
too much time at die bank for thitt-but he 
could be a grandstander when the occa- 
sion called for it. When the Abilene Na- 
tional opened its brand-new headquarters 
building in 1980, the local paper printed a 
picture of Earney standing outside the 
bank, holding a string of $100 bills. That 
was classic Eamey. He was a salesman as 
much as a banker, and the product he was 
selling was the Abilene National Bank. 

At the height of its indebtedness Con- 
solidated Petroleum llndustries and its 
various subsidiaries owed Abilene Na- 
tional about $34 million in loans and let- 
ters of credit. (The mtich larger Continen- 
tal Illinois held S51 million of CPI's debt 
and also at one point gave the company a 
S15 million revolving line of credit.) 
Unlike Continental Illinois, which pre- 
ferred to make loans to the company's 
more traditional endeavors, like refining 
and drilling. Abilene National put up the 
money for what were clearly CPI's riskier 
ventures: for instance, $4 million for a 
hydroelectric project Truitt Davis wanted 
to start up in California (it is still oper- 
ating today, although it has never made a 
penny in profit) and another $2.5 million 
to start up the pumping service and 
chemical companies, neither of which 
ever really got off the ground. Eamey 
claims thitt hs carefiiUy considered every 
deal brought to him by Young and Davis, 
and even turned them down from time to 
time, hut mostly he was on the team. 

Several people suggested to me that part 
of the reastm CPI had such an easy time 
getting money out of Abilene National 
was because Eamey and Davis were 
unusually close. Certainly they were 
friends. Davis' principal office was locat- 
ed in the Abilene National Bank building, 
and he (as well as Young) was a stock- 
holder in six of the banks Eamey owned. 
And of course Eamtey was on Davis' 
board of directors. But it seems more like- 
ly that Earney treated Davis and Young 
the same way he treated everybody he did 
business with. If he liked you and be- 



lieved in you, you got your mon^. That's 

the way he operated. One former Abilene 
National customer says, "Don Eamey was 
the kind of guy who would say, 'I think 
your deal sucks, but here's the money.' " 
Eamey himself describes his banking 
philosophy, then and now, thusly: "I don^ 
give a f — what [the project] is, I loan 
money to the sonuvabitch sitting across 
the table from me. If you loan money to 
the man and if you believe in him, he is 
going to figure out a way to pay you 
back." But even as the boom was reaching 
its height, two of the men Don Eamey 
believed in most strongly, Tmitt Davis 
and Jack Young, were beginning to lose 
control of their company. 

The Road Show 
That Wfent First-class 



It was May 1980. Witii tiie rig count 
cloung in oa three thousimd. bomn feveir 
had struck, and that was eqiedlaUy true of 
new -and newly prosperous— companies 

like CPI, which were furiously expand- 
ing. Indeed, during its first year and a half 
of operation, CPI seemed to be doing 
nothing but expanding. Dunnam Tool & 
Supply was in three cities instead of one. 
The drilling company was up to fifteen 
rigs, including those deep rigs that looked 
so lucrative at the time. CPI got into the 
wireline business and the well service 
business and half a dozen others. Ev- 
eryone at CPI got caught up in the ex- 
citement, but none more than Tmitt 
Davis, who was simply bubbling over 
with ideas for expansion. He liked to call 
his friends in the middle of the night to 
t^k about new ideas— about plains to 
create new subsidiaries or to buy new 
equipment or to get into a different part of 
the oil business. Once, during such a 
phone call, he mentioned to an employee 
that what he really wanted to do some day 
was boy an offshore rig. That offshore 
rigs cost around $50 million seemed not to 
faze him in the least. The boom was on, 
and everything seemed possible. 

That May, CPI's board of directors held 
a meeting in the London office of a Euro- 
pean subsidiary it owned. What transpired 
in that meeting is recorded in company 
minutes, and to look at those minutes to- 
day is to get a clear sense of just how 
heady an experience running CPI was for 
the men involved -and how grandiose 
their plans were. Davis, as chairman of 
the board, brought the meeting to order 
and after ti few preliminaries gave Mack 
Fowler the floor. Fowler wanted to talk 
about his latest expansion plan, "the Cal- 
casieu Terminalling project in Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, which will include 
two million barrels of storage for crude 
oil, deepwater docks, and four pipeline 
connections to major pipelines. The an- 
ticipated cost," noted the minutes, "is be- 
tween $15 and $18 million," which 
Fowler hoped coidd be paid for through 
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tax-free bonds issued by the Lake Charles 
Port Authority. The directors gave their 
unanimous approval to the idea. 

Then the discussion turned to the up- 
heaval in Iran, which company officials 
feared would hurt CPI's ability to get 
crude oil for the refinery. "Indications are 
that the banks [Abilene National and Con- 
tinental Illinois] would provide financing 
for up to $40 million to handle a build-up 
in inventory ... to protect the Corpora- 
tion's position." So the board passed a mo- 
tion authorizing the company to start buy- 
ing $40 million worth of inventory. 

Next on the agenda was a discussion of 
CPI's debt. "The Corporation," noted the 
minutes, "currently has approximately 
$21 million borrowed ... of which $4 
million is required to be paid off during 
the next 12 months. It is in the best inter- 
ests of the Corporation to restructure the 
Corporation's financing by rolling its 
present borrowings into a $25 million 
. . . loan." The minutes added, "The Cor- 
poration should also seek a $10 million 
to $15 million revolving credit line." Mo- 
tion passed. 

After a few more such presentations. 
Mack Fowler again took the floor, this 
time to "present a projX)sal to expand the 
refinery capacity." What Fowler actually 
had in mind was a scheme in which Calca- 
sieu would more than quadruple its ca- 
pacity -to about 70,000 barrels a day -"at 
a cost of approximately $104 million to 
$120 million." This project would be 



financed, according to Fowler's scenario, 
partly by putting aside Calcasieu's profits 
for the expansion and partly by cutting a 
deal with the much larger Superior Oil. 
Apparently no one blinked at the enor- 
mous sums mentioned, for the motion car- 
ried unanimously. And just before the 
meeting ended, Truitt Davis announced 
that Percy Sutton, the well-known New 
York politician (and a native Texan), who 
was sitting in on the proceedings, "is con- 
sidering the possibility of becoming a 
director of the Corporation." 

A month after that meeting in London, 
CPI's first full year as a major company 
came to a close (CPI's fiscal years ran 
from June to June) with the company 
recording more than $600 million in 
revenues. The subsequent fiscal year was 
CPI's great moment in the sun. That was 
the year the company reached $870 
million in revenues; the year it issued a 
small but successful offering of stock; the 
year it branched out into hydroelectric 
power and expanded the scope of its 
operations until they stretched from Cor- 
pus Christi to Salt Lake City to Redding, 
California, to Williston, Montana. That, 
in sum, was the year CPI built its empire. 
In June 1981, as the fiscal year drew to a 
close, the head of the drilling subsidiary 
said that he thought "the sky is the limit 
for this company." 

The truth was, though, that if you 
forgot about the boom for a moment, it 
was possible to see a few faint clouds in 



the sky. CPI's profit margin was about $3 
million — awfully small for a company 
with $870 million in revenues. The drill- 
ing company in particular hadn't done 
well at all, making only $500,000 profit 
on revenues of $17 million. That wasn't 
even close to what other companies of 
comparable size were making. And in 
January 1981 the government revoked the 
small-refiner bias, which had an im- 
mediate effect on CPI. In the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year, the refinery, 
which had always been the company's 
"cash cow," lost close to $4 million. 

More ominous than the numbers 
themselves was what lay behind them. 
For instance. Young and Davis hadn't 
even known about the drilling company's 
troubles until they saw the year-end 
books. The new head of Tierra Drilling 
(John Jacobs had left after a falling-out 
with Truitt Davis) had never bothered to 
tell them, and they had been too busy to 
ask. Their belief that they should allow 
their managers the freedom to manage 
worked against them during the boom: the 
company was growing too fast for them to 
keep track of everything that was going 
on. The result was that individual division 
heads would undertake new expansion 
programs or make decisions involving 
millions of dollars, and Young and Davis 
would find out about them only after the 
projects were already under way. The 
company was slipping out of their grasp. 

Young says now that he saw it happen- 
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ing. But if that's so, he never knew what, 
exactly, to do about it. When he com- 
plained to his division heads, they were 
always quick to reassure him that they had 
done the right thing, and he usually ac- 
cepted that. When he complained to 
Davis, he found his partner largely un- 
sympathetic to the problems that came 
with managing his companies. Davis was 
still interested in starting new ventures, 
but he thought it was Young's respon- 
sibility, as president, to get the company 
under control. Here was exposed the fatal 
flaw in their partnership: Truitt Davis was 
unwilling to take control, and Jack Young 
unable. 

And, too, the people running CPI — 
including Young -were often too busy 
tasting the executive life to spend much 
time dwelling on potential problems back 
in the oil patch. The fact was, running an 
oil company during the boom was fiin. 
Young recalls that the reason he was 
never too concerned about the loss of the 
small-refiner bias was that he was just 
then traveling the country, trying to in- 
terest analysts in the stock issue CPI 
was going to offer. The agenda for that 
road show, which was set up by CPI's in- 
vestment bankers, displays a decided 
preference for doing things first-class. 
Young and the other CPI executives 
traveling with him went not just to Dallas 
and Houston and New York but also to 
L.A., San Francisco, Paris, and London. 
Whenever possible, they traveled in their 
own private jet. (CPI owned two corpo- 
rate planes at one point.) They held pri- 
vate luncheons at places like the Mansion 
in Dallas and the exclusive Bistro in 
Beverly Hills, and they stayed in hotels 
like the Crillon, perhaps the most expen- 
sive hotel in Paris, and the Inn on the Park 
in London. That's the way major corpo- 
rate executives did business, and in their 
own minds at least, that was what CPI's 
executives had become. Living the life 
was part of the dream too. 

The Booni Busts 

Nothing CPI did in its brief history bet- 
ter epitomizes the general sense of eu- 
phoria during the boom than the forma- 
tion of one subsidiary in particular: Tierra 
Petroleum. In retrospect, no single sub- 
sidiary better illustrates why CPI failed. 
Tierra Petroleum was CPI's exploration 
and production arm. A great deal of 
money was invested in Tierra Petroleum, 
and more than that, a great deal of hope. 
Tierra, it was thought, would someday be 
CPI's anchor, the subsidiary that would 
eventually produce the kind of income 
needed to ensure the parent's success in 
hard times as well as boom times. 

It was created in January 1980, and in 
CPI's one and only annual report, issued 
in mid- 1981, much space was devoted to 
a chest-thumping appraisal of Tierra's 
prospects. CPI announced that it had 



spent $16 million getting Tierra Petro- 
leum off the ground and that the new com- 
pany had already bought 122,000 acres. 
Tierra's head, a veteran oilman named 
Alan C. Ambler, had visions of drilling 
up to sixty wells in 1982 and spending $40 
million to $50 million on exploration. 

For a company the size of Tierra Petro- 
leum, that was a staggeringly ambitious 
drilling program. Sixty wells? Ten was 
more the norm for a new company. But 
then, Tierra's big plans didn't make it any 
different from anyone else in the oil 
patch. During the boom, the question 
more often was, Why not sixty wells? 
Why not S40 million? Al Ambler would 
find out soon enough why not— but alas, 
in this, too, he was no different from 



everyone else in the oil business. 

Ambler's main qualification for running 
Tierra Petroleum was that he was Jack 
Young's friend. They had been neighbors 
back in the days when Young was a den- 
tist, and after Ambler moved to Denver in 
the early seventies they had remained in 
touch. Ambler's reputation in the oil patch 
was solid, but he had never run a com- 
pany of anywhere near the dimensions 
that were envisioned for Tierra Petro- 
leum. In Denver he had set up a five- 
person oil consulting company called 
Pagasco Services, which did well but had 
never really cashed in on the oil boom in 
any substantial way. So when Jack Young 
called him in 1979, Ambler jumped. 

Young and Davis gave Ambler a large 
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block of CPI stock (450,000 shares) and a 
contract guaranteeing him a base pay of 
$70,000 a year but containing enough 
bonus clauses to ensure that his real salary 
would be much, much higher. (His 1981 
salary was more than $178,(X)0.) But what 
Ambler got most of all was promises, the 
chief of which was that he wouldn't have 
to worry much about raising money. He 
would be given free rein to build the kind 
of exploration company he had always 
dreamed of, and CPI would back him to 
the hilt. Indeed, as Ambler remembers it, 
when he made his first presentation to 
Davis and Young, Davis complained that 
it wasn't ambitious enough. Ambler's plan 
called for spending about S3 million. "By 
the end of the year," he wrote in an early 
report, "it is conceivable that we will need 
one landman, one additional engineer, 
and two additional geologists." When 
Davis saw that report the first thing he 
said was, "I want you to challenge us — see 
how much money we can raise. What kind 
of company could you build with forty 
million dollars?" Young says now that he 
was stunned by that figure — he, after all, 
was the "us" who would be raising the 
money — but he swallowed hard and said 
nothing. 

What Ambler could build with S40 
million, actually, was quite a bit. For 
openers, he could set up four field offices 
instead of just one, which he promptly 
did. And he could begin filling those 
offices with a lot more than a few extra 



geologists. In the midst of the boom, hir- 
ing was a particularly expensive undertak- 
ing. Ambler was able to lure from the 
Texas Oil & Gas Company of Dallas an 
old friend named John Morrison to be his 
second in command. But to get Morrison, 
Ambler had to offer him a contract that 
pretty much assured him a salary of more 
than SI00,(XX) and included royalty in- 
terests in Tierra prospects. Had Tierra 
Petroleum ever really made it, this con- 
tract would have made Morrison a 
millionaire. Morrison in turn promptly 
began raiding Texas Oil & Gas for all the 
good explorationists he could persuade to 
jump ship. They, too, received generous 
contracts. There were also perquisites: 
boom-time explorationists had become ac- 
customed to working in plush offices, so 
Ambler made sure his offices had all the 
right touches -the big desks, the cushy 
armchairs, the expensive rugs. 

Within a year an impressively large or- 
ganization had been put in place. In June 
1980 Tierra had six employees and was 
paying $175, (XX) a year in salaries; by 
June 1981 it had 56 employees and $1.4 
million in salaries. The total overhead, 
which in 1980 had been about $28,000 a 
month, was closer to $150,000 a month in 
1981. But overhead and salaries were 
only a small part of what it cost to run a 
boom-time exploration company. The real 
money was spent on things like acreage, 
which in some hot plays cost $200 an acre 
instead of $50; drilling the wells, the cost 



of which had risen dramatically; and even 
the cost of money itself (interest at that 
time was running around 22 per cent). To 
pay for all of this. Young and Davis had 
to dig deep into CPI's pockets. Income 
from the Calcasieu Refinery and other 
profitable subsidiaries was plowed into 
Tierra Petroleum. CPI also went to Con- 
tinental Illinois and Abilene National and 
borrowed about $8 million for the sub- 
sidiary. In just two years — roughly the 
time it took for Tierra to rise and fall- 
CPI invested $20 million in it. 

On paper just about every move Tierra 
Petroleum made was defensible. The 
decision to open four offices instead of 
one, to cite an example, made sense 
because Tierra's exploration program was 
centered around those four areas. Ambler 
reasoned -correctly -that the closer he 
was to the action, the better his chances 
were of getting a piece of it. So what went 
wrong? The former CPI explorationists I 
talked to all had the same answer: they ran 
out of time. "You don't build an explora- 
tion program overnight," one of them 
said. "It takes years if you're going to do 
it right. We had some great prospects. We 
just ran out of money before we could 
drill them." 

Maybe. But maybe not. For underlying 
Tierra's strategies were assumptions that 
in many ways typified the boom mental- 
ity. One assumption, of course, was that 
the CPI money would never dry up. 
Another was that Tierra's explorationists 
would be good enough, or lucky enough, 
to beat the odds. Even average success 
would riot have been enough to keep 
Tierra going, so wildly inflated were its 
projections. The last assumption, and the 
most misguided, was that the price of oil 
would keep going up. So what if it cost 
$200 to lease acreage? Who cared if you 
had to give explorationists exorbitant con- 
tracts? As long as the price of oil kept ris- 
ing, it didn't matter. It was covered. 

The first inkling of trouble — it is much 
more obvious now than it was at the 
time -came fairly early. In April 1980 
Tierra put together a limited partnership 
that raised $3 million. It was a pretty easy 
deal. In 1980 there were people all over 
the country looking to invest in limited 
partnerships with an oil company. But the 
partnership was a bust; the wells drilled 
with the money were either marginal pro- 
ducers or dry holes. The people at Tierra 
wrote it off to bad luck. In December the 
company raised another $3 million the 
same way. Again the drilling program 
was a flop; again no one was overly con- 
cerned. It just seemed like one of those 
things that happen in the oil business. 
They'd do better next time. That month 
the rig count reached 3400. 

The following month was when the 
federal government abolished the small- 
refiner bias, and the cash from the 
Calcasieu Refinery stopped flowing to 
Tierra. But Ambler wasn't too worried; 
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Young told him CPI could still raise all 
the money he needed. And everyone at 
CPI assured him that the refinery could 
survive the loss of the bias, so in the back 
of his mind was the thought that eventual- 
ly Calcasieu might again be a source of in- 
come for Tierra Petroleum. Ambler kept 
building the company. 

In March 1981 CPI raised $10 million 
in a stock offering. Most of that money 
went directly to Tierra, and Ambler used 
it to buy acreage. In May the rig count hit 
3800, and the following month CPI is- 
sued the annual report, in which Am- 
bler predicted a $40 million drilling pro- 
gram. "By early 1982," he said, "I expect 
our cash flow will cover our monthly 
overhead costs. . . . there's no reason we 
shouldn't be a strong cash flow con- 
tributor to CPI within 12 to 18 months." 

But there were reasons — two in par- 
ticular -and that summer, even though 
the boom was still in full swing, Tierra's 
problems began to catch up with it. The 
first problem was that CPI's supply of 
money wasn't limitless after all. A $40 
million drilling program needed, well, 
$40 million, but where was it going to 
come from? Not from the refinery; that 
was shut off. And not from other sub- 
sidiary profits either, since those profits 
weren't all that large to begin with. 

In an attempt to solve the growing cash 
dilemma, Tierra decided to raise some 
money by putting together another limited 
partnership. To that end it enlisted the aid 
of the investment banking house of Smith 
Barney Harris Upham & Company. For 
months the people at CPI and Smith Bar- 
ney worked on the deal, and it looked like 
a cinch. Smith Barney assured CPI that it 
could raise $11 million. Tierra Petro- 
leum, suddenly in dire need of cash, spent 
about $3 million in anticipation of that 
payday from Smith Barney. But the pay- 
day never came. At the last possible mo- 
ment, after the money had already been 
lined up. Smith Barney pulled the plug on 
the deal, causing the limited partnership 
to fall apart. The investment bankers 
wouldn't say why they did it (they still 
won't), but the rumor was that they had 
been scared off by a Department of 
Energy investigation of some of CPI's 
crude buying deals. (There was an in- 
vestigation, but nothing ever came of it.) 

Now Tierra had lost two sources of 
capital — the refinery and the equity 
market. And that made the chances of get- 
ting more money from the bank extremely 
unlikely. The situation was serious, and 
Al Ambler knew it. With a smaller opera- 
tion he might have been all right. But he 
had $16 million worth of acreage up and 
down the oil patch. He had sixty prospects 
waiting to be drilled. He had 22 per cent 
interest to pay. He had all that overhead 
and all those salaries to worry about. And 
he didn't know where he was going to get 
the money to pay for everything. 

There was always another potential 
source of income for Tierra Petroleum, 



of course, and that was income from its 
own producing wells. But that prospect 
bumped up against the company's second 
lingering problem: its luck in the oil field 
was terrible. Former Tierra geologists in- 
sist that their ratio of hits to misses was 
about average for the industry. But their 
hits were mostly marginal wells and their 
misses were sometimes very costly. From 
the days of the first limited partnership, 
Tierra Petroleum was never able to bring 
in that one big well that could have put the 
company over the edge. 

For instance, the same summer that the 
Smith Barney deal fell through, Al Am- 
bler played one of his biggest explora- 
tion cards. Up in the Dakotas there was a 
very hot gas play, the sort of play where 
every day would bring news of another 
huge well. There was clearly a big gas 
field there, and lo and behold, Tierra 
already owned land in the play. Tierra's 
landmen raced to the Dakotas and quickly 
snapped up some more acreage. This 
could be it, they thought; this could be the 
acreage that would make everything right 
again. They would be drilling a wildcat 
well, to be sure, but nonetheless they 
thought they had a winner. The geologists 
chose the site of that well with great care, 
and about $1.2 million was poured into 
drilling it. And it was a dry hole. Another 
bitter pill. The company lost faith in the 
acreage, and rather than drill another well 
it sold the Dakota leases. 

By the end of the summer, even though 



the boom was still on and the rig count 
still rising. Jack Young and Truitt Davis 
had to be discouraged when they looked 
at Tierra's balance sheet. Despite a $20 
million investment in the subsidiary, 
Tierra was producing only $100,000 a 
month in oil and gas revenues. That 
wasn't even enough to cover the overhead. 
In late summer, with the rig count at more 
than four thousand, Al Ambler reluctantly 
took the first step toward dismantling the 
organization he had so enthusiastically 
built. He closed down the Oklahoma City 
office. 



TheUnaiiditedlO-K 
Report and Other Disasters 



As winter approached. Young and 
Davis decided that the only way to re- 
coup their investment in Tierra Petroleum 
was to sell it outright. The decision made 
a lot of sense: Tierra was fast becoming a 
major disaster. The timing looked good 
too. In December 1981 the rig count hit 
4530. But what they didn't know— 
couldn't know — was that that was as high 
as the rig count was going to get. The oil 
boom was ending. 

It was hard to see that at first, even 
when the rig count began to drop. In early 
1982 CPI got several nibbles from other 
oil companies, still caught up in boom 
fever, about buying Tierra. Among them 
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was a large independent oil company 
named Nucorp Energy, based in San 
Diego, for whom the good times had been 
very good indeed. Nucorp had used the 
boom to accumulate more than $500 
million in assets, and what it saw in Tierra 
Petroleum was a chance to take advantage 
of someone else's boom-time mistakes. 
The initial asking price for Tierra was $50 
million, enough to pay off all of CPI's 
long-term bank debt (about $32 million) 
with plenty left over to shore up the rest 
of the company. The two sides finally 
settled on $37 million. When Nucorp 
went to its bank to get the money, how- 
ever, it found that its own mistakes were 
catching up with it. With the rig count 
falling now -it dropjjed to 4300 in Janu- 
ary -Nucorp couldn't raise the money 
and was forced to back out of the deal. 
Six months later Nucorp declared bank- 
ruptcy, and at the end of 1982 it report- 
ed $412 million in losses. 

For Tierra it was over. In February, 
with the rig count at 4000, Ambler closed 
down his Denver and Corpus Christi 
offices and laid off most of the staff there. 
The remaining staff tried desperately to 
sell off acreage to stay alive -the com- 
pany had done so successfully during the 
boom— but this time no one was buying. 
Even with the reduced overhead, Tierra 
was having an increasingly difficult time 
paying its bank debt. In March Truitt 
Davis resigned as CPI's chairman of the 
board (though he remained a board mem- 



ber). As CPI's problems had grown, 
Davis' relationship with others in 
the company had become increasingly 
strained. He thought the division heads 
were the source of the company's 
troubles; they thought he was to blame. 
His parting was not mourned by either 
side. In May Al Ambler resigned. That 
month the rig count dropped to 2930. It 
was in free-fall. 

It was now the spring of 1982, and 
CPI's problems had spread far beyond 
Tierra Petroleum. All over the oil patch 
the realization was taking hold that the 
boom had turned to bust. And everywhere 
Jack Young looked he could see the roof 
falling in. What had once been little leaks 
had turned into a deluge. Dunnam Tool & 
Supply, which had been such a nice little 
profit center just a year before, was 
starved for cash. A lot of its customers 
who had bought on credit could no longer 
pay their bills, which meant that Dunnam 
couldn't pay the money it owed. When the 
company finally closed its doors, it had on 
its books more than $500,000 in uncol- 
lected— and in many cases uncollect- 
able-bills. 

Meanwhile, the drilling company's 
business was drying up. With the natural 
gas market extinct, the deep rigs owned 
by Tierra Drilling became dinosaurs. One 
by one those rigs came off drilling proj- 
ects only to find that there was no new 
work. Gradually, agonizingly, the drilling 
company's revenues slowed to a trickle; 
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by June 1982 only one of the company's 
fifteen rigs was still working. 

Jack Young and Mack Fowler- who 
had become CPI's chief operating officer 
in March — did what they could to salvage 
what was left of the company: they dis- 
continued seven CPI subsidiaries and sold 
an eighth to the people who had been run- 
ning it. They cut the number of employees 
from 900 to 150. They found a buyer for 
all that pumping service equipment Truitt 
Davis had bought, but the buyer backed 
out on the deal at the last second. It was 
too little too late. Near the end of the sum- 
mer the New York Times printed a small 
item in its business section that said that 
CPI's "contract drilling unit has defaulted 
on certain payments due under its loan 
agreements." A few months later the 
Times ran another short item on CPI. 
"Consolidated Petroleum Industries, 
Inc.," said the Times, "reports that it has 
not filed its form 10-K report with the 
SEC . . . because it has laid off its ac- 
countants and cannot afford an outside au- 
ditor." The unaudited 10-K the company 
eventually prepared showed that it had 
lost $20 million in fiscal 1982 and that 
its total bank debt was around $25 
million. 

On August 1 , with the rig count at about 
2600, Truitt Davis severed all his connec- 
tions to CPI. Five days later Jack Young 
resigned as president of CPI, although he 
remained on the board. Young persuaded 
Mack Fowler to take his place as presi- 
dent. Thus was Fowler given the unenvi- 
able task of, as he likes to put it, "grab- 
bing the stick and landing the thing." 
Which is what he's been doing ever since. 

$500 Miscellaneous? 
What's That For? 



Today CPI's main office is not in Mid- 
land or Abilene but Houston, in one of 
those unpretentious low-slung office 
buildings off Post Oak Road near West- 
heimer. Fowler had always operated out 
of Houston, and when he took over the 
company one of the first things he did was 
move it there. CPI has 13 employees 
working out of the Houston office (and 41 
altogether), and you can still see in that 
office, just as in the CPI yard in Midland, 
some of the relics of the past. Several 
rooms are filled with rows of cabinets 
containing files from the old days, and 
here and there expensive computer equip- 
ment sits unused. Some parts of the com- 
pany are still operating: Davis' hydroelec- 
tric plant is in business, as is the refinery. 
One rig remains in use. Royalty arrange- 
ments Tierra Petroleum negotiated in days 
gone by also bring in some revenue. In 
all, CPI takes in about $100 million a 
year— mostly from the refinery — but it's 
not making a profit; indeed, it can't even 
afford to pay off the interest on its debt. 

One thing CPI has not done is file for 
bankruptcy, but then, there isn't much 
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point to it. If the banks decided to fore- 
close on the company, they would be the 
ones stuck with the company's equipment 
and its uncollected receivables. The way 
matters stand now, CPI is responsible for 
keeping up the equipment and selling 
what it can, and going after whatever 
money it can get from what's owed it. As 
long as the bust lasts, the banks are will- 
ing to wait for what's theirs. On the other 
hand, they don't really have much choice, 
given what the bust has done to the value 
of their collateral. 

Fowler spends a lot of his time these 
days in a kind of hand-holding operation; 
he makes sure that everyone who has a 
stake in CPI-the banks, the creditors, the 
stockholders - knows what the company is 
up to. When he can collect a receivable or 
make a payment to the bank, he does so. 
He keeps the SEC up-to-date. The rest of 
the time he makes sure that he knows what 
is happening in every little comer of the 
company. One day I watched him going 
over the monthly budget with his Midland 
staff. There was no line item small 
enough, no detail insignificant enough to 
escape his attention. That $500 listed 
under "Miscellaneous" -what was that 
for? Did it make sense to take out the 
phone system and replace it with the 
phones gathering dust in the hangar? 
Would that save any money? How much 
was it going to cost to lease part of Ike 
Lovelady's yard to stack some rigs? (The 
answer was $400 a month.) It was an im- 



pressive performance, but a sad one too, 
for watching these men haggle over such 
piddling sums made you realize just how 
far CPI had fallen from the days of that 
London board meeting when $40 million 
in expenditures was approved after a few 
moments' deliberation. But the truth is, 
CPI is a much better-run company in its 
current skeletal condition than it ever was 
in its heyday. 

Fowler's best-case scenario has CPI 
coming out of the oil bust a smaller but 
smarter company. He's probably being 
optimistic, but it is certainly within the 
realm of possibility. CPI has enough 
equipment in good enough condition that 
it could get back into the drilling business. 
The refinery is fairly new, and it could be 
revved up again. But the first and most 
important requirement for a CPI revival is 
better times in the oil patch, and with the 
rig count still falling -it was at 1860 as 
of April — no one is counting on that any 
time soon. 

Truitt Davis is completely out of CPI 
now except as a holder of a large amount 
of near-worthless CPI stock. Jack Young 
is still on the board (as is Frank Ikard), 
and while he frequently talks to Fowler 
about CPI, it is Fowler's company now. 

And in any case, Young and Davis have 
enough problems of their own without 
worrying about CPI. Both men have 
sizable debts with the Abilene National 
Bank, some of which are the result of 
loans they took out to buy stock in Don 



Harney's banks. Davis, who once owned 6 
per cent of the Abilene National Bank, 
now owes that bank more than $1 million. 
Young's debt is nowhere near that large, 
and he seems to be working things out 
satisfactorily with the bank. 

Jack Young still thinks of himself as an 
oilman. He vows that he won't return to 
dentistry, and he hasn't; instead, he 
spends his days trying to put together 
deals that will get him back in the oil 
patch. Despite everything that's hap- 
pened, he is still on friendly terms with 
most of the people who worked for him at 
CPI. Young is much chastened by what 
happened at CPI, of course, but the last 
time I saw him he made a point of telling 
me that the oil business was still, in his 
opinion, "the greatest business there is. 
You're going to have busts," he said with 
a sad smile. "And then you're going to 
have booms again. That's the way the oil 
business is." 

He's probably right about that. And 
when the next boom comes, people will 
jump in with both feet, much as they did 
during the boom just past, looking for a 
quick killing. They'll try to make their 
companies grow a little too fast and their 
financing stretch a little too far. They'll 
get greedy, and they'll gamble that the 
boom will never end. And when it's all 
over, some of them will be rich, but many 
others will have joined Jack Young among 
the could-have-beens. That's the way the 
oil business is too.* 
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CIIUY SCENES 
OF BINNER 

{Continued from pane 96) 
microwave oveny Greyhound's Armour 
Food division projects that 35 per cent of 
all American kitchens will be equipped 
with microwave ovens by 1985. Since 
most of the new frozen dinners are de- 
signed to be cooked in these gizmos in six 
minutes or less, microwaves are becom- 
ing immensely popular. 

Fatties. An estimated 40 per cent of all 
Americans are overweight, and a lot of 
them are looking for an excuse to pork 
out. Many of these frozen dinners are 
quite low in calories, so dieters don't feel 



guilty about eating them -and they buy 
them in quantity. Stouffer's discovered 
this in 1981 when it introduced its Lean 
Cuisine line of frozen entrees. Five years 
in the making. Lean Cuisine racked up 
$120 million in sales its first year on the 
market. Weight Watchers doubled its 
sales the next year, after reformulating its 
fourteen-year-old line. 

But let's be honest. What you consum- 
ers want to know is not how many frozen, 
boned, breaded fish parts are sold annual- 
ly but whether you can keep these fro- 
zen dinners down. Now don't get me 
wrong — I love lots of frozen foods. 
Who can deny the delights of a freshly 
heated Original World Famous Manske 
Roll dripping in cinnamony butter? Who 



would give up a Night Hawk's Taste of 
Texas dinner for anything less than a sack 
of Krugerrands? Can life be more sweet 
and pure and lovely than it is when you're 
munching on Lean Cuisine Glazed Chick- 
en With Vegetable Rice? I don't think so. 
Unfortunately, not all TV dinners are that 
good. Some are very terrible. But which 
ones? Do the sirloin tips taste like sirloin 
or like Naugahyde? Is that sweetish taste 
in the beef Burgundy a wine sauce or is it 
time to call the poison control center? 
There was only one way to find out. 

Man Eats Nothing but Frozen TV 
Dinners for Two Weeks . , and Sur- 
vives! It was something that had to be 
done. New frozen dinners were being 
unleashed on an unsuspecting public, and 
somebody had to find out which ones were 
tasty, which ones merely edible, and 
which ones carcinogenic. So, armed with 
an unlimited expense account, a copy of 
Frozen Foods: Biography of an Industry, 
and a naive disregard for gastrointestinal 
distress, I set off in search of TV dinners. 

I made some calls first. I talked to the 
frozen-food man at the Food Marketing 
Institute in Washington, D.C. I talked to 
the people at Frozen Food Age in New 
York. I talked to a guy at Campbell Soup 
Company, which owns Swanson, which 
started the whole thing. These people and 
others in the business all reacted to my 
two-weeks-of-TV-dinners plan the same 
way. "I hope you survive this," said one. 
"You can't be serious!" said another. 

With unshaken resolve. I continued my 
quest. I learned that the TV dinner was 
revolutionized in 1981 with the introduc- 
tion of Armour Dinner Classics. Forget 
chicken wings and peas crammed into an 
aluminum tray — here, on sleek rectangu- 
lar dishes that could go from microwave 
to dining room table, were such offerings 
as seafood Newburg and teriyaki steak, 
served with exotic vegetable combina- 
tions. Behind-the-times Swanson awoke 
from a long slumber- it had suffered a 16 
per cent drop in sales volume since 1978 
— and brought out its own line of upscale 
Le Menu dinners last year, featuring sir- 
loin tips, breast of chicken parmigiana, 
and more, in microwavable oven-to-table 
circular dishes. Though distributed only 
in Texas and Colorado, the Le Menu line 
has already earned $75 million. 

Other companies are rushing to get in 
on this cold, hard cash. Seagram's, target- 
ing the untapped upper-crust TV-dinner 
consumer, has begun test-marketing its 
twelve-item Feast for One gourmet line, 
which features such delights as brandied 
duckling, coquilles Saint Jacques, and 
chicken cordon bleu topped with a hand- 
carved carrot tulip. Prices range from $4 
to a whopping $7.50. Feast for One din- 
ners are currently available on a limited 
basis in Minneapolis, Denver, and parts 
of Westchester County, New York. Sea- 
gram's officials aren't predicting when 
their feasts will reach stores in Highland 
Park and River Oaks. 

I didn't get to eat any coquilles Saint 



Formula for success 




Often a person is known by 
many different names. 
Consider Joseph Simon 
Jackson. 

At the bank, he's known as 
Mr. J.S. Jackson. To his 
daughter, he's Daddy. To his 
wife, he's Joe. To his Mom, 
he'll always be Joey. To the 
Post Office, he's Occupant. 
To the government, he's 
286-08^829. 

To the people he works with, 
he's a CPCU. 



CPCU Is a symbol. It's a set 
of letters that describes an 
insurance professional who 
is dedicated to an uncom- 
promising code of ethics. It 
represents a commitment to 
education and public 
responsibility. It's an emblem 
of quality. It's the designation 
of success. 

CPCU stands for Chartered 
Property Casualty Under- 
writer. A rigorous program of 
qualifications for interested 
candidates is administered 
by the American Institute for 



Property and Liability 
Underwriters in Malvern, 
Pennsylvania. 

Regardless of what you're 
called, or how you're known, 
you can increase your 
credibility and improve your 
career potential by achieving 
the CPCU professional 
insurance designation. Ifs 
your formula for success. 

For further information on 
the CPCU program, contact 
your local CPCU chapter. 



TTMI •OCICTV OP C 
t CAIUftLTV W«Oi 



Houston Chapter. Randy Schuler. Jr . CPCU. Pres -1-713-526-3366 
Central Texas Ctiapter. Oris Faught. CPCU. Pres —1-512-327-3732 
Alamo Chapter. Clifford J Jefferis. CPCU. Ptes — 1-512-690-4060 
Waco Chapter. Allan Wood II. CPCU. Pres —1-817-754-2386 
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Jacques during my foray into Frozen Din- 
ner Land, but I did eat Chinese, Italian, 
and Mexican food. When I was hungry, I 
had to eat two or three dinners to be full. 
I ate frozen food around the clock for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, and bedtime 
snacks. 

Warning: Don't try this at home, 
folks, unless under strict medical supervi- 
sion. There's something about frozen din- 
ners that does strange things to your mind 
and body if you eat nothing else for a 
long, long time. Nearly all frozen dinners 
contain monosodium glutamate as well as 
other flavor enhancers, such as autolyzed 
yeast, disodium inosinate, and hydrolyzed 
plant protein. The industry is also fond of 
emulsifiers, like monoglycerides and di- 
glycerides, added to moisten and tender- 
ize food. Translated to layman's terms, 
what all this means is that if you eat noth- 
ing but frozen dinners for two weeks, 
you'll start flipping out. When you're ly- 
ing quietly in bed at night, youll get the 
uncomfortable sensation that your body is 
levitating. You'll glance in a mirror and 
notice that your hair is standing on end. 
While driving a car, you may sometimes 
find yourself doing Robert Goulet imita- 
tions for no apparent reason. 

If you do eat a lot of frozen dinners, it's 
a good idea to throw in an occasional 
tossed salad, maybe a baked potato or 
two. You niusi eat some real food. And 
arm yourself with condiments: salt and 
pepper, spices, picante sauce, relish, cat- 



sup, Scotch. Frozen dinners are for the 
most part quite bland, since, like TV, 
they're targeted toward the lowest com- 
mon denominator. So just pour on what- 
ever you think will make them interesting. 

I found that TV-dinner prices varied 
considerably from store to store and from 
city to city. Most frozen dinners cost be- 
tween $2 and $3, although a number were 
more expensive than S3 and some, such 
as the Chinese, Mexican, and old-style 
Swanson dinners, could be had for less 
than S2. Breakfasts by Swanson usually 
cost about SI. 

These dinners weren't eaten in medita- 
tive solitude. In many cases I prevailed 
upon innocent bystanders to chew and 
comment. Without their help this study 
would not have been possible; more than 
once I nearly broke down and fixed my- 
self a peanut butter and jelly sandwich. 
Here, then, is the review of two weeks of 
TV-dinner dining: the good, the bad, and 
the ugly. They're rated on a sliding scale 
from five TV trays (scrumptious) to zero 
TV trays (call the poison control center 
immediately). 

SSSSaSSB Night Hawk's Taste 
OF Texas (conventional oven only, 20 
minutes). Shoot, you might have figured 
that the best frozen dinners in the U.S. of 
A. would come from right here in Texas. 
The Night Hawk, a chain of restaurants 



in Austin, Houston, and San Antone, 
puts out several inexpensive samplings 
of Texana fare: namely beef, beef, and 
more beef. This dinner features a juicy 
charcoal-broiled beef patty with seasoned, 
buttery gravy; pinto beans charged with 
chile peppers, garlic, and onions; and a 
slab of combread thatll get done just right 
if you put it back in the oven a little 
longer. This and other Night Hawk 
offerings— tender Texas Sirloin, Steak 'n 
Taters, and Top Chop't- transcend the 
fancy-schmancy microwave dinners that 
are selling in the billions. You might have 
trouble finding Night Hawk's dinners, and 
if you do find them, there may be only a 
couple kinds available, but if you want a 
good honest cut of meat and something 
filling and simple on the side, it's worth 
the effort to rustle them up. 
B SB IB II Chun King Shrimp Chow 
Mein Dinner (conventional oven only, 
35 minutes). A metaphysical dining ex- 
perience. The aluminum tray is parti- 
tioned in Zen-like simplicity: a rectangle 
before you, with two perfect squares 
beyond. This meal looks elegant. The 
shrimp chow mein is a smooth sea of 
pastels, with pink pearls of shrimp swim- 
ming amid vegetables and confettilike rib- 
bons of egg noodles. And the delicate 
sauce doesn't inhibit any of these flavors. 
Though the three little shrimp egg rolls 
are skimpily stuffed, they are crunchy 
and satisfying. The fried rice is robust 
and intermingled with flakes of parsley 



WHEN rr COMES TO FINE HOTELS, 
OUR NEW WESnN IS A CIASS ACT. 



In the Westin tradition, known world- 
wide, comes our newest release — The 
Westin Hotel, Galleria Dallas. 

Cast with the best of Westin, like 
over-sized guest rooms featuring their 
own refrigerators, our new Galleria Dal- 
las home is well-equipped for first-class 
service. 

And with a health club, saunas, 'A- 
mile jogging track and pool, plus 24-hour 
laundry and valet service, our hotel be- 
comes a traveler's delight. 



Add 24-hour guest room dining to 
attentive and professional personnel, 
and doing business at The Westin 
amounts to a complete pleasure. 

We're conveniently situated in the 
impressive new Galleria, an entertain- 




The Westin Hotel 

Galleria Dallas 




ment experience featuring Saks Fifth 
Avenue, Marshall Field's and over 200 
other retail stores. And our North 
Dallas location puts you just minutes 
from downtown. Love Field and 
D/FW Airport. 

Quite a production, and easy to be- 
come a part of. just call your travel agent 
for reservations or call us toll-free at 1- 
800-228-3000. In Dallas, dial direct at 
(214) 934-9494. 

It's picture perfect. 




13340 Dallas Parkway at LBJ Freeway 
Dallas, Texas 75240 (214) 934-9494 
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All including a trip 
to our bountiful salad bar: 

fresh fish, Alaskan king crab, 
teriyaki beef & shrimp, 

Hawaiian chicken, prime rib, 
mahi mahi, ratatouille, 
& much more. 
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AusKn, Corpus (!hristi. College Station, Laredo, Port Aransas, 
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CONTEMPORARY BARS WITH A WESTERN DECOR 



Texas Monthly savs.,."A-1 decor... a narcissistic 
crowd..." 



SAN ANTONIO • 258 Central Park Mall • (512) 340-4522 
EL PASO • 670 Sunland Park Drive • (915) 581-8703 

DRESS CODE REQUIRED 
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and sweet red jiepjjers. 
■ K ■ IB Armour Dinner Classics 
Chicken Frica.ssee (microwave, 7 min- 
utes; conventional oven, 45 minutes). 
Tender chunks of slow-cooked chicken 
make this one of the best Armour dinners. 
The chicken is served in a rich sauce sea- 
soned with celery and dill and is accom- 
panied by plump, juicy peas and sliced 
carrots. Smother some of the rice with the 
sauce and spoon it home . . . ahhh, a 
warming, flowing taste of heaven. There's 
also a helping of cooked-till-it-melts-in- 
your-mouth broccoli cut into manageable 
one-inch pieces. A wholesome, sticks- 
to-your-ribs meal. (It inspires one to 
hyphenate.) 

SB SB SB B SB Jamail's Lamb Chops 

"NOLVELLE Cl lSINE" WiTH FRESH VEGE- 
TABLES AND Herbs (conventional oven 
only, 35 minutes). Okay, I've thrown in a 
ringer. Jim Jamail & Sons Food Market in 
Houston cooks up assorted exquisite din- 
ners every day in its kitchen, and the sur- 
plus is frozen in foil plates and sold later 
in the afternoon. This dinner was abso- 
lutely delicious. It was the kind of dinner 
Seagram's probably aspires to with its 
Feast for One line: two thick, tender lamb 
chops, with a surfeit of meat and a scarci- 
ty of fat, served with a neatly laid-out row 
of vegetables so visually appealing that it 
seemed inconsiderate to take a fork to it. 
I did anyway. There were julienne slices 
of carrots, squash, and zucchini and serv- 
ings of green beans and mushrooms, all 
thoughtfully garnished with herbs. Partic- 
ularly pleasing were the appetizing green 
beans sprinkled with dill weed and the 
sliced mushrooms, whose spicy zest com- 
plemented the other, milder vegetables. 
Compared to the stingily portioned mass- 
produced frozen dinners, this meal was a 
feast for one. Of course, feasts cost in 
these inflationary times. This one went for 
$8.50. 

SB SB SB SB SB Jamail's Red Snapper 
Steak "Meuniere" (conventional oven 
only, 40 minutes). After the lamb chops I 
just didn't have the heart to heat up a 
Swanson Hungry-Man dinner, so I tried 
this baby from Jamail's. For $6.90 I got a 
nearly two-inch-thick red snapjjer steak 
drowning in lemon juice and butter. The 
flaky, boneless snapper was topped with 
two lemon slices, their rinds cut to form 
octagons, and further garnished with tar- 
ragon. The tanginess of the lemon was a 
marvelous contrast to the rich, succulent 
snapper. (From the size of the steak, that 
must have been some big fish.) It was 
served with a helping of creamy fettuccine 
Alfredo, oozing butter and sharp with 
Parmesan cheese, and a healthy portion of 
broccoli sprinkled with chopped pecans. 
The butter was all over the place; even the 
broccoli was swimming in it. People with 
heart trouble should probably steer clear 
of this dish. 

SB SB SB SB SI Stolffer's Lean Cui- 
sine Glazed Chicken With Vegetable 
Rice (in plastic pouches; microwave, 7 
minutes; stove top, 15 minutes). This is 



aerial 



an entree, not a dinner, but since I've seen 
women wrestle each other for one at a 
Safeway freezer section, I just had to in- 
clude it. Far and away the l)est-selling 
Lean Cuisine item, this entree disappears 
from stores as fast as it's stocked. A 
woman complained to me that her Tom 
Thumb can't keep it on the shelves, then 
admitted that the last time she found 
Glazed Chicken there she bought up every 
single one -$60 worth. One plastic pouch 
contains strips of boneless chicken breast 
and mushrooms in a tarragon-seasoned 
glaze; the other, white and wild rice 
mixed with French-cut green beans. The 
tangy strips of chicken are dark brown 
and crispy around the edges, and the rice 
is just right — every grain has its own per- 
sonality. In fact, each bite of this dish has 
its surprises, little Pop Rocks of taste: 
lemon, onion, pepper, paprika, garlic, 
tarragon. And it all adds up to just 270 
calories. 

BB Armour Dinner Classics Teri- 
YAKI Steak (microwave, 6 minutes; con- 
ventional oven, 45 minutes). Foul! The 
photo on this box clearly shows two pea 
pods draped across a thick cut of beef- 
steak, but mine had only one pea pod, 
and it was pretty sorry-looking. My 
beefsteak looked smaller than the one in 
the photo, but maybe that's just a matter 
of backlighting. It was thick and juicy, 
though. The sauce was just barely 
there — what hadn't been cooked off was 
so mild that only a few bites of the steak 
had any real teriyaki flavor. (Stouffer's 
makes a beef teriyaki entree with an 
infinitely better sauce.) The oriental-style 
rice was bountiful and laced with slivered 
almonds, and though the carrots were 
a bit mushy for my taste, they were 
palatable and buttery. 
BBB Le Menu Sweet and Sour 
Chicken (microwave, 5 minutes; con- 
ventional oven, 40 minutes). Uncover this 
meal after taking it out of the oven and 
youH be met with a steaming, fragrant de- 
light. This is the problem: the delicious 
sweet-and-sour aroma that fills your din- 
ing room far surpasses the chicken itself. 
The chicken slices (battered and cooked in 
vegetable oil) aren't of very good quality 
anyway, and the sweet-and-sour sauce 
laps ineffectually against the meat, creat- 
ing no permanent impression. But the 
green beans and oriental vegetables are 
good and crisp, with an abundance of pea 
pods and water chestnuts, and the sea- 
soned rice is full-bodied. 
BBB Armour Dinner Classics La- 
SAGNA (microwave, 7 minutes; conven- 
tional oven, 40 minutes). The vegetables 
with butter sauce accompanying the lasa- 
gne are just like Grandma used to make, 
maybe better. The carrots, Italian green 
beans, sliced zucchini, lima beans, sweet 
red peppers, and celery, although mixed 
together, have each been singularly pre- 
served; they taste fresh and are pleasing to 



the eye. The lasagne is only passable - 
there's not much meat, the sauce is runny, 
and the pasta is a bit too chewy. 
BBB Weight Watchers Sirloin 
OF Beef in Mushroom Sauce (conven- 
tional oven only, 35 minutes). The mush- 
rooms covering this chopped and formed 
sirloin are much more evident in the box 
photo than in real life, which is where 
youll be eating. The meat is pretty good, 
though, for all the torture it's been 
through, and the gravy is surprisingly 
spicy. The cut green beans and the cauli- 
flower are both crisp and flavorful but 
completely unadorned. Although 410 cal- 
ories leave no room for big pats of butter, 
you can cheat and ladle it on if you like. 
B B Vi Le Menu Sliced Turkey 
Breast Dinner (microwave, 4 minutes; 
conventional oven, 35 minutes). My 
mushroom gravy and turkey slices weren't 
mixed too well. The sliced mushrooms, 
which tasted slimy and canned, were all 
trapped in a crevice between two of the 
fairly good, lightly floured chunks of 
turkey. The gravy, cooked with golden 
sherry and Sauterne, didn't work (as we 
say in food criticism). But the long-grain 
and wild rice was savory and delicious, 
and the lyrical garden vegetable medley 
featured crisp, sweet broccoli, carrots, 
and cauliflower. 

B B B Le Menu Breast of Chicken 
Parmigiana (microwave, 7 minutes; con- 
ventional oven, 40 minutes). Mamma 
mia! If only this chicken breast weren't so 



tough and dry, if only there were more 
tomato sauce to give it flavor -but this is 
not the case. Pour some Ragii on and 
maybe stick a couple of cloves of garlic in 
the chicken, and this meal would be 
delizioso. The fettuccine Alfredo has a 
fragile beauty, and the Italian green beans 
top the dish off nicely. 
B B B V2 Armour Dinner Classics 
Salisbury Steak (microwave, 5 min- 
utes; conventional oven, 50 minutes). 
This dinner's relatively low cost and its 
relatively high-quality meat are probably 
what maike it Armour's number one seller. 
This isn't the brown-gravied sponge you 
may remember from your high school 
cafeteria— it's an ample, well-cooked 
serving of seasoned ground beef covered 
with an oniony mushroom sauce. The 
flavor is soaked through the meat; the 
sauce isn't just dribbled around it, as are 
many other frozen-dinner gravies. And 
kudos go to Armour for a true culinary 
feat: this dish contains peas mixed with 
corn in a butter sauce, yet the com doesn't 
taste like peas. So if you hate peas (I know 
/ do), you can flick them aside and still 
enjoy a tasty vegetable. You might not en- 
joy the parsleyed potatoes — mine were 
dry and undercooked. 
BB Armour Dinner Classics 
Stuffed Green Peppers (microwave, 7 
minutes; conventional oven, 45 minutes). 
This provides one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the chasm between a photo on 
the box and what's inside. In the photo- 




A WEEKEND ON THE BAY 

The Nassau Bay Hilton invites you to spend a leisurely w^eekend on the bay; a 
weekend filled with special activities designed for relaxation and enjoyment 
at the Houston area's newest resort hotel. Our weekend special includes: 
• Deluxe accommodations for 3 days and 2 nights — there are 244 rooms, 
each with a spectacular view of the lake • Free fruit basket in your 
room • Complimentary cocktail for two • A romantic dinner cruise on 
Clear Lake for two • Sunday brunch for two in the Compass Rose featuring 
fresh Gulf seafood • Extended checkout until 3:00 p. m. 

An exciting weekend for two for just $249.00, double occupancy, 
includes taxes and gratuities, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
for reservations call (713) 333-9300. 

Tlie NASSAU BAY HILTON on Clear Lake X 

3000 NASA Road One Houston, Texas 77058 713-333-9300 
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graph the two fresh-looking whole green 
peppers are filled with chunks of beef and 
covered with a rich tomato sauce. In reali- 
ty the peppers are pale, wrinkled, and 
shriveled. Their thin, dry skins surround 
a collapsing green mush, which supports 
two squashed tennis balls of gray meat 
and rice covered with a watery, lifeless 
sauce. The taste of all this isn't bad — the 
flavor of the peppers is adequately com- 
municated through the meat -but the "hint 
of bacon" in the "creole style tomato 
sauce" is so delicate you wouldn't notice it 
unless you read the box. And this meal is 
so visually unappealing it's better not to 
go past that point. Comes with com and 
peas in a butter sauce. 
■ II Armour Dinner Classics Sir- 
loin Tips (microwave, 6 minutes; con- 
ventional oven, 40 minutes). Why this is 
one of Armour's top sellers is a mystery. 
Maybe it sounds good ("Come on over, 
baby, and I'll put us on some sirloin 
tips!"). But the chunks of sirloin are desic- 
cated, and the "rich" brown sauce (cooked 
with mushrooms, sherry, and Burgundy) 
is watery. The "escalloped" potatoes, 
taste-tempting and coated with golden- 
brown Parmesan cheese in the box photo, 
are in real life puttering around in a soupy 
white froth. The potatoes are nicely tex- 
tured and cheesy eating, but my compan- 
ion said the Italian green beans (with car- 
rots in butter sauce) were mealy-tasting. 
BB Le Mem; Beef Sirloin Tips 
(microwave, 4'/^ minutes; conventional 



oven, 40 minutes). A mistake. Whose 
choice was the "Cooked Choice Sirloin 
Beef"? Mine was stringy and tough; 
without the mushroom-and-wine sauce 
I would have just picked at it. The 
O'Brien potatoes had a somewhat recon- 
stituted consistency and taste, and the 
Cheddar cheese sauce on the broccoli 
stalks was almost tasteless, just a light- 
yellow goo. 

B B B Vz Le Menu Pepper Steak 
(microwave, 7 minutes; conventional 
oven, 30 minutes). A good, meaty dinner 
with an abundance of sirloin beef chunks 
blended with onions and green pepper 
strips in a seasoned sauce. If the green 
peppers weren't so mushy and if the beef 
were a bit more tender, this dinner would 
be superlative. The oriental vegetables are 
excellent, with crunchy water chestnuts 
and thick slices of carrots that retain some 
of their crispness. Comes with a big help- 
ing of long-grain rice. 
B B SwANSON Western Style Din- 
ner (conventional oven only, 35 min- 
utes). This old-timer of a TV dinner -a 
chopped-beef steak in gravy, with beans, 
corn, and "apple cake cobbler" in a com- 
partmentalized aluminum tray — isn't too 
bad. But when I took it out of the oven, 
gravy from the meat spilled into the des- 
sert, a recurring problem with these tin- 
foil dinosaurs. The "broiled" chopped- 
beef steak had grill marks but little flavor 
-scooping up a forkful of the tomatoey 
sauce is helpfiil, and pouring on some cat- 



sup or steak sauce would be an equally 
useful exercise. The com kernels were 
small and vaguely cmnchy; the beans 
were beans. The tiny dessert (two big 
bites) was cakey, all right, but the apples 
had a slightly distressing, too-sweet taste. 
BB Armour Dinner Classics Sea- 
food Newburg (microwave, 6 minutes; 
conventional oven, 40 minutes). At first 
glance you might think you see crab meat 
in this dish, but it's really just one-inch 
slices of something called seafood sticks 
— apparently a kind of tube sausage of 
ground-up pollack, crab, and turbot with 
artificial orange color on one side to make 
it look like it once was part of something 
that moved around on an ocean floor. But 
it tastes fishy and has a springy, spongy 
consistency. This may be one of the least- 
filling frozen dinners. The "crisp-cooked" 
green beans were, as advertised, crisp, 
but the plain white rice in my dinner had 
an awful cardboard aftertaste, as if it had 
been wrapped in newsprint and left out 
someplace overnight. 

B SwANsoN Hungry-Man Chopped 
Beef Steak Dinner (conventional oven 
only, 40 minutes). A real man's meal, 
cooked by men in the spirit of manliness 
and served in a manly way — in an 
aluminum tray, a big one. Real men don't 
cook with microwaves. This meal will 
satisfy your hunger if you have the right 




THE GOOD LIFE... 

GOOD CARE, GOOD FOOD, GOOD FRIENDS 



"I value a good friend above 
anything else in life, and at 
Four Seasons T^ursing 
Center, I have discovered a 
u hole neu' family of friends. 
They are friends with whom 
I can visit and share con- 
fidences. Friends I really care 
about and u ho I know care 
about me and my happiness. 
The residents and staff here 
at Four Seasons Nursing 
Center are all open, welcom- 
ing people. I'm proud to call 
them my friends'." 

Four Seasons Nursing 
Centers are dedicated to 
high quality health care 



NURSING CENTERS 



for the elderly and offer a 
caring, home-like at- 
mosphere. A fully-trained 
staff reflects genuine care 
and respect. Professional 
nurses on duty 24 hours a 
day, offer immediate at- 
tention to your medical 
needs. 

Centers expanding for even 
better care: 

1600 Murchison, El Paso, TX 
79902 (915) 544-2002 
500 East St. Johns, Austin, TX 
78752 (512) 454-9581 

1975 Babcock Rd., San 
Antonio, TX 78229 
(512) 341-8681 

5027 Pecan Grove, San 
Antonio, TX 78222 
(512) 333-6815 

Located throughout Texas, 

Oklahoma Si. New Mexico 
For information about other Four 
Seasons locations, write or call: 
8000 Vantage, Suite 107 
San Antonio, Texas 78230 
(512) 340-7194 
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Beautiful 

A century old restored mining town, only 
85 miles from Denver. Activities, festivals, 
concerts, shopping, restaurants and events 
galore! 

For complete information on affordable 
lodging from $15 per person per night, 
write: 

BRECKENRIDGE 
RESORT CHAMBER 

Box 1909, Dept. T, Breckenridge, CO 80424 
Reservations: 303-453-2918 or 
Denver Direct 303-623-5381 
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attitude. There are two hefty chopped- 
beef steaks soaked in brown gravy, with 
grill marks on them to show they've been 
cooked the way a man likes them, and 
there's a blob of reconstituted dehydrated 
whipped potatoes you can stir up with 
gravy and gulp down real fast, and there 
are some mixed vegetables all thrown 
together in a pile and a blueberry cobbler 
with square blueberries (a manly shape!) 
that taste like the ones our male astronauts 
eat in rockets. 

II SwANSON Scrambled Eggs and 
Sausage With Hashed Brown Pota- 
toes (microwave, 3'/4 minutes; conven- 
tional oven, 25 minutes). There are about 
one and three-quarters scrambled eggs, a 
skinny sausage link, and a hashbrown 
patty in this meal. If you eat it fast, it 
makes a decent cheap breakfast, and that's 
what it's designed to be: you stick the 
paper-and-plastic container in a cold 
oven, take a hot shower, and wolf down 
the food on your way out the door. But 
try to savor each bite and you might be 
alarmed; the ice crystals throughout the 
frozen eggs become a labyrinth of micro- 
scopic air pockets after the eggs are 
heated. When you chew these eggs, they 
just sort of move around in your mouth. 
The sausage link is satisfying in a rather 
bland way, but the hashbrowns have the 
same odd consistency as the eggs. 
II Vi SwANSON French Toast With 
Sausages (microwave, 2% minutes; con- 
ventional oven, 20 minutes). Two of those 
skinny sausage links here sidle up next to 
two reasonably good but not very eggy 
slices of French toast. Don't let the photo 
on the box fool you — there's no maple 
syrup or pat of butter inside. You've got 
to come up with that yourself, and look- 
you're already late for work. 
B La Choy Beef Pepper Oriental (mi- 
crowave, 6 minutes; conventional oven, 
20 minutes). The bean sprouts, sweet red 
peppers, and green peppers complement 
this beef well, but the little chunks of beef 
are intolerably tough — you'll still be 
chewing them long after you've lost in- 
terest. The fried rice looks more exotic 
than it is. To give it some taste, sprinkle 
on soy sauce, or fork the rice over into the 
beef pepper compartment and mix it with 
the gravy and vegetables. Avoid the fruits 
and vegetables in sweet-and-sour sauce at 
all costs. The sauce, a sickeningly sweet 
goo, has the consistency of mucilage. If 
you try it, you may never get your mouth 
open again. 

Patio Fiesta Dinner (conventional oven 
only, 25 minutes). A Tex-Mex disaster. 
Mucky refried beans, unsavory orange 
rice, and a beef enchilada and a cheese en- 
chilada that have that distinctive yellow 
dye No. 5 aftertaste. You'd think these 
cheap Mexican dinners would at least be 
hot, but they're not. They'd probably be 
more appreciated by Northeastemers. If 
you must eat one of these dinners, fill the 
foil tray with picante sauce. Tabasco, and 
a slice of Bermuda onion. Then throw it 
all out and buy a Van de Kamp's Mexican 



Classics entree. Their chicken enchiladas 
suizas, for example, are magnificent -and 
spicy enough to make a New Yorker lunge 
for tap water. 

SwANSON Meat Loaf Dinner (conven- 
tional oven only, 30 minutes). Retrieve 
this from your oven and ahhhhh, youH 
smell the chocolaty nut brownie. Poor 
soul, you know not what horrors lie 
ahead. The meat loaf is a shapeless, taste- 
less gray mass floundering in what seems 
to be blindingly red, pure tomato sauce. It 
goes straight to your stomach and stays 
there about eight weeks. The hashbrown 
potato "nuggets" will be undercooked un- 
less you bum everything else, the green 
beans are chewy and bitter (I had to run to 
the sink to spit mine out), and that great- 
smeHing nut brownie turns out to have the 
consistency of potting soil. 
B Bel-air Swedish Meatballs (micro- 
wave, 7 minutes; conventional oven, 40 
minutes). In a meatball-to-meatball com- 
petition with Armour Dinner Classics 
Swedish meatballs, this Safeway store 
brand would be a close second, since 
Armour's are almost as bad as these. But 
not quite. In the box photo, Bel-air's 
babies are covered with a brown sour 
cream sauce. In reality their top halves are 
bare, the lower halves stuck in a strange 
sweet sauce. What is that Burgundy wine 
listed in Bel-air's ingredients? Mad Dog 
20-20? The mixed peas and corn are 
reputed to come with butter sauce, but 
ours were dry and crying for help. The 
noodles, though, were surprisingly good; 
they must have gotten in by mistake. 
La Choy Shrimp Chow Mein Dinner 
(microwave, 6 minutes; conventional 
oven, 20 minutes). Vastly inferior to 
Chun King's offering of the same dish. La 
Choy's shrimp chow mein has an overrid- 
ing flavor akin to recently boiled water— 
everything from pea pods to carrots to 
bamboo shoots to shrimp has the exact 
same absence of any taste at all. The fried 
rice is fair, but the fruits and vegetables in 
sweet-and-sour sauce are god-awfiil. Just 
like the one on La Choy's beef pepper din- 
ner, the sauce is handy to have around the 
house. For instance, you can use it to glue 
together model airplanes. 
El Charrito Saltillo Dinner (micro- 
wave, 7 minutes; conventional oven, 25 
minutes). One taster called this cheap 
Tex-Mex TV dinner "good trash food," 
and that's being nice. It is, in fact, repre- 
sentative of just about every other Mex- 
ican frozen dinner that sells for less than 
$2: abominable. The beef and cheese en- 
chiladas are greasy invitations to a night 
of agony. The refried beans have a consis- 
tency disturbingly like lard, and the Mexi- 
can rice is horrifying — pick up a fork- 
ful and the whole serving is prone to 
spring from its mold, retaining the shape 
of the tray. 

El Charrito Beef Enchiladas & 
Beans (microwave, 8 minutes; conven- 
tional oven, 25 minutes). Four enchila- 
das, not at all unlike the ones above. 
Quick! Maalox! Turns! Call 91I!'¥ 
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The most pressing concern of SeKvyn 
School is to prepare its students for 
college by providing excellent a- 
cademic training, and encoura- 
ging a creative and appreciative 
attitude tov\/ards learning. Its 
deeper and more difficult task Is to 
quide its students towards a rea- 
soned and mature outlook on life. 
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THE JOURNEYMAN 

(Continued from page 108) 

ing to do your own work and ten per cent 
more, then there's no doubt you can get 
ahead." 

As it happened, Jones' tenure as worm 
lasted just one day. On his second day at 
work, there was an opening for lead floor 
hand, which he seized. He began building 
a reputation as a man who would be there 
when the company called, who wasn't 
afraid to "get right next to it and get all 
nasty." 

For Ed Jones, the next step was 
operator, or driller, the man who raises 
and lowers the pipe lengths several hun- 
dred times a day. The operator stands at 
the controls of a winch that can lift 
275,000 pounds; his pressure on the brake 
lever is the only thing that keeps a mas- 
sive pulley block, itself 8000 pounds 
of steel, from smashing into the floor 
hands and killing or maiming them, in- 
stead of halting, as it is supposed to, 
several feet above their heads. He opens 
and closes the "slips," wedges that sup- 
port the weight of the thousands of feet 
of pipe reaching into the ground. "When 
you take on that job, you're taking on 
responsibility for the rig and for three 
other lives," Jones says. 

A few months after Jones became lead 
floor hand, a driller got a bad ear infection 
and couldn't work. His replacement didn't 
show up. Jones' opportunity had come. 
He stepped to the controls and began to 
operate the rig. "I took the initiative, and 
my point was made that day." 

Up to that time, Ed Jones' rise might 
have been taken as testimony to the oil 
field's extraordinary openness and indif- 
ference to credentials. With no experience 
in the business, no contacts other than his 
friendship with Lee Murray, he had been 
given an opportunity and had shown he 
could perform. Yet suddenly he ran afoul 
of the special hierarchy of the oil field. 
Before a man can move from lead floor 
hand to operator, he is supposed to spend 
time as a derrick hand, working at the top 
of the derrick when the rig is pulling pipe 
out of the ground. The slogan for this pro- 
gression is, "From the ground to the 
crown and back down." Jones had not 
worked the derrick, and therefore the 
supervisor in that field did not want him 
o[}erating the rig. 

A week later, after Jones had returned 
to his status as floor hand, his second 
chance arrived. There was another prob- 
lem with a driller, and this time Ed Jones 
was allowed to take the controls. "My 
total apprentice time by that point was 
about four hours," he says. "I said, 'Well 
just take this slow and easy.' Every- 
body else on the crew gave me a chance. 
They could have sat down and said, 'No 
way.' " 

Ed Jones had moved from worm to 
operator after only four months on a rig. 
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His exceptionally quick rise was due part- 
ly to his own efforts, partly to the times. 
Roughnecks grew so smug about finding 
new jobs that they'd walk off their old jobs 
on a whim. Each one who walked made 
an opening for a man on the spot, and 
those were the openings Jones grabbed 
hold of. 

Now there was only one rung left: tool 
pusher. When he worked his way up to 
that level, Ed Jones would have com- 
pleted his mastery of the oil fields. 

If a drilling crew resembles a small 
combat unit in the way its members rely 
on each other for survival, it is also 
similar in looking good, or bad, as a unit. 
If the mixture of personalities is right, the 
crew will pick up pipe quickly and look 
good to the oil company, which during the 
boom was paying $185 an hour or more 
for its services. If it doesn't, the company 
will go shopping for another crew, per- 
haps from another well service outfit. The 
responsibility for making the crew click 
lies with the tool pusher. 

Like construction crew chiefs and fac- 
tory foremen, tool pushers operate in the 
zone where two layers of society meet. 
The tool pusher's main responsibility 
is to keep the crew members— strong, 
rough, independent-minded workingmen 
— in reasonable harmony with one an- 
other. At the same time, he is often the 
well service company's most effective 
salesman. The impression a tool pusher 
makes on company men — the represen- 
tatives from Amoco or Mobil, who have 
not had grease on their clothes for many 
a year— can be the most important factor 
in determining whether his company gets 
work. The well service companies all use 
basically the same equipment and draw on 
the same labor pool. The difference is the 
tool pushers. Company men will often 
specify a certain tool pusher's crew when 
they have a job to be done. 

Because he was hungry and determined 
and reliable, and because the times were 
so good, Ed Jones had put himself in 
position to become a tool pusher by 
January 1981, not even a year after 
he had first gone into the oil fields. But 
he never got the chance, for at just that 
moment he was lifted out of the hands- 
dirty, workingman's progression alto- 
gether. He was invited to join the ranks 
of the managers. 

An Office and Pet (]ockatiels 

As the oil business kept booming, 
Stewart Well Service kept expanding. It 
opened an operations headquarters, which 
created a new position in personnel. Lee 
Murray, the man who had hired Ed Jones, 
thought that Jones, with his military 
experience, with his sp>ectacular success 
in the oil field, was the man for the 
job. 

"I did not hesitate one minute," Jones 



says. "I moved in and took over 
personnel." 

From that point on, Jones saw life on a 
different plane. For once, he and Jackie 
had money. His take-home pay had varied 
between $300 and $700 a week in the oil 
fields, depending on whether he worked a 
normal forty-hour week or was on an 
around-the-clock rig, where men worked 
twelve hours a day, seven days a week. 
In the office his base salary was about 
$25,000 a year, which put him roughly 
even with field work. But then there 
were the bonuses. Six months after he 
went to the office, he received a bonus 
check for $3900, Ed Jones' share of the 
year's profits. 

The Joneses bought a second mobile 
home, in the same park where they lived, 
and rented it out. They replaced the fur- 
niture in their own trailer and fitted it out 
with modern appliances, tropical fish and 
pet cockatiels, five TVs and a video- 
cassette recorder. Ed Jones built up his 
gun collection. 

"I still owe money," he said last fall, 
when the boom had ended but he still had 
his office job. "The difference is that I can 
meet my bills and have money left over 
and not be in a sweat all the time about 
where the next payment is going to come 
from. If we decide to go out, I don't have 
to say, 'We can't do it right now, because 
I need to pay this bill.' " 

But it wasn't simply the money that 
made the difference in Ed Jones' life. Had 
he -been intent on maximum earnings, he 
would have spurned office work and 
waited for assignment as a tool pusher. 
Pushers earned salaries, not hourly 
wages, and they were eligible for profit- 
sharing bonuses up to the amount of their 
annual salaries if they ran profitable 
rigs. During Jones' tenure as a manager, 
one tool pusher qualified for a bonus of 
$29,999. 

Jones seemed willing to defer some, 
financial rewards as part of his full- 
fledged acceptance of the burdens of the 
managerial class. He kept his hard hat, 
coveralls, and steel-toed boots behind the 
chair in his office, and he was ready to fill 
in on a rig or work as a temporary tool 
pusher if a crew came up shorthanded. 
But that was mostly an indication of how 
sweepingly he defined his responsibilities. 
If a roughneck got in a fight or quit, the 
problem was Ed's to solve. "It's not like a 
union shop, where if you're not there 
nobody misses you," he said. "If you're 
not with the crew, you're missed." Jones 
could never be far from his telephone or 
from the company's mobile two-way 
radios. He wore Stewart Well Service 
T-shirts and spoke with respect, grati- 
tude, and loyalty about the company, 
"in do just about anything I can to keep 
the rigs running and the company mak- 
ing money," he said. 

He refined his sense of the human 
chemistry of rig crews, the combination 
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of people who could work and fight and 
drink together. He recognized that Troy 
Moreland, a 21 -year-old roughneck who 
came from an oil field family and had 
been working rigs since the age of 17, was 
ready to be "broken out" as a tool pusher, 
while others twice his age would never be 
ready. As roughnecks quit and moved on 
and new men showed up for work, he 
constantly shuffled the lineups, intent on 
keeping the rigs productive. 

And Ed Jones saw no reason why his 
ascent should end. "I'm kind of chasing 
Mr. Murray," he said last year. If Lee 
Murray was promoted, that would open 
up safety work— and eventually sales, the 
traditional entree to white-collar status 
and income. As far as Jones could tell, 
there were only two real limits to his 
progress inside the company. One was 
the Stewart family, which owned and 
ran the company and would for the fore- 
seeable future. The other was his lack 
of formal education, which he thought 
would keep him from certain top sales 
positions. 

His rapid rise had left Jones straddling 
the working and professional classes. He 
earned more money than most school- 
teachers or state employees, who wore 
suits to work and valued their educational 
credentials. Yet he was in an industry that 
seemed blue-collar almost by definition. 
He was touchy about that most common 
obstacle to movement out of the working 
class -a college education. He liked to 
point out the many idiocies of college 
boys when they came face to face with 
real work, such as on the rigs. ("If you 
came in here to sign on for a job, I'd have 
a hard time placing you," he told me, a 
college boy, one day. "I'm just judging by 
appearances.") He said that he'd want col- 
lege to be available as a choice for his 
children, but he certainly wasn't going to 
force it on them. As for himself and his 
friends, they'd taken their education from 
the "school of hard knocks." 

Yet Ed Jones, at the crest of his career, 
would willingly tolerate those tensions 
if they were the price he paid for hav- 
ing come so far so fast. He was justly 
proud of his achievements, determined 
to push ahead. Then the oil business 
crashed. 

Back Down the Ladder 

The oil bust hurt everybody in the 
business, of course, but Stewart was more 
vulnerable than most. For the previous 45 
years of its existence, the company had 
been run on the classic, conservative prin- 
ciples that came naturally to men tem- 
pered by the Depression. E. O. Stewart, 
Sr., who founded the company with his 
brother during the thirties, had expanded 
slowly and carefully, adding rigs when he 
could pay for them, calling on his wife to 
take care of the books. Stewart drove a 



Cadillac but dressed modestly; on a typi- 
cal business day he would wear an inex- 
pensive-looking white shirt and a tan car- 
digan. He put his earnings back into the 
firm. 

'The business kept growing real steadi- 
ly until about a couple of years ago," 
Stewart said last spring. 'Then it went 
crazy." 

During the boom, no one could see an 
end to the demand for oil or for workover 
rigs. The hourly rates for a rig and crew 
went up; so did wages and overtime. "In 
those days," Lee Murray said when the 
boom had passed, "you stuck to your 
published price, and they took it-and 
then you said, 'Well, maybe we can fit you 
in three weeks from now.' " 

"Everybody loves a profitable busi- 
ness," E. O. Stewart said -including the 
companies that make workover rigs. If 
there was a shortage of rigs, they would 
make and sell more. And if their 
customers -the well service companies— 
lacked the up-front money, what was 
wrong with credit? After all, the rigs 
would quickly pay for themselves. 

It all made sense during the boom. 
When company owners (customarily no- 
nonsense characters who remembered 
hard times, whether of the thirties or the 
early seventies) gathered for conventions, 
there was a new air of ostentation, a 
competitive display of gold chains and 
foreign cars. Why not sf>end the earnings 
and take on debts when the money kept 
pouring in? 

Some well service companies resisted 
the temptation. When they had the cash, 
they bought; until they had it, they held 
back. They were afraid— as E. O. Stewart 
had been for so many years — of being 
overextended with debt. Some of them 
were lucky and paid off their loans while 
the boom was still on. The Stewarts 
thought they'd be lucky too. Through 
1981, in the middle of record-breaking 
profits, they bought five new rigs, at 
roughly $750,(XX) apiece, on credit. That 
brought their total to sixteen, and for a 
while nearly all of their rigs were busy. 
The company was making more money 
than it ever had before. 

By the end of 1981 the well service in- 
dustry as a whole had 86 per cent of its 
rigs at work. By April of this year the rate 
for the Texas Gulf Coast was 43 per cent. 
For Stewart Well Service, the timing 
could not have been worse. Had the com- 
pany bought its new rigs earlier, it might 
have been able to ride out the tough times; 
as it was, the company was being dragged 
down by its debt. In the fall of 1981 the 
company was constantly running twelve 
to fifteen rigs in the field. By the summer 
of 1982 the average had dropped to four 
or five, and even those that were working 
weren't bringing in the money they had 
once commanded. For the first time in 
memory, there was such a thing as price 
competition among the firms. Officials at 
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Stewart spoke bitterly about the tricks 
their competitors would play: "Youll 
have a deal set, and at the last minute 
they II come in and undercut you." 

At one point in 1983, only one Stewart 
rig was out on a job. Several of the others 
had gone back to the finance company. 
The Stewart family had mortgaged nearly 
everything it owned in an attempt to raise 
cash and keep the business going. "We 
figure if we can make it a couple more 
months, well survive," E. O. Stewart 
said early this year. But time was running 
short. In January the company filed for 
protection from its creditors under 
Chapter 1 1 of the bankruptcy law. One of 
the main creditors forced a showdown in 
bankruptcy court, which took place on 



May 13. In the end the judge gave Stewart 
six more weeks to come up with a plan for 
paying its debts. 

To the Stewart family, the end of the oil 
boom meant that everything they had built 
in fifty years might be lost. To Ed Jones, 
it meant a trip back down the same ladder 
he had so rapidly climbed. 

As times turned bad, Stewart began lay- 
ing off roughnecks. This was natural from 
the company's point of view; everyone 
thought of roughnecks as bom drifters 
anyway. "We deal with a transient-type 
population," Lee Murray said when the 
big layoffs were beginning. "They'll be 
working here for a couple of weeks, and 
then they'll hear that a friend is someplace 
else, and they'll quit to be with him." The 
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roughnecks didn't stay in touch when they 
left; no one was quite sure what happened 
to them. 

The company was also determined not 
to lay off its managers, including Ed 
Jones. "They want to keep a group of key 
people together so they'll be ready when 
things come back," Jones said in March. 

The only way to keep the key people on 
the payroll was to send them back to the 
fields. So it was that Ed Jones, who for 
two years had worried about other men's 
schedules and personalities, returned to 
the rigs. 

"I'd Miss the . . . Prestige" 

In the early spring of this year, when 
he'd been in the field a little more than a 
month, Ed and Jackie Jones were still 
viewing his return to the blue-collar world 
almost as a vacation. He slapped his new- 
ly hard stomach one evening. "I've lost 
about twelve pounds since I've been out 
there," he said. (By May he'd lost 20, 
from 185 to 165.) He had let his hair grow 
longer and had a wild, scruffy look. "It's 
still damned hard work. You're out there 
with those eighteen- and twenty-year-old 
bucks. They're watching to see, can the 
old guy make it? You've got to show them 
that you can." He said he hadn't forgotten 
anything about the work. "It's like riding 
a bike." 

"I had forgotten something," Jackie 
said. "How filthy his clothes get." 

Jones found his niche on the crew run 
by Troy Moreland, the young man he had 
promoted to tool pusher. Jones was older 
than the other members of the crew and 
senior to most in terms of service with 
Stewart. But the seniority that mattered 
was within the crew, and he willingly 
took his place as the new man, doing 
whatever was required. 

"When they first heard I was coming 
out, they said hell, no," he said last 
spring. "They figured after two years in 
the office I wouldn't want to carry my 
load. They found out real quick that I was 
going to do my share." 

He claimed that he himself was in no 
hurry to return to office work. "These 
days I'm paid hourly," he said, "which 
means, when I'm home, I'm home. The 
difference is, I know what I have to do. I 
have to get out there at seven and fight that 
iron for the next ten hours. At five 
o'clock, nine out of ten times I am home. 
I don't have to sit there at five and say, 
'Where the hell am I gonna get a crew for 
tomorrow?' " 

"I still have my radio," he said, pointing 
to the radio system that had once linked 
him to the office. "In the evening I can sit 
here and listen to them. Usually at seven 
youll still hear them in the office worry- 
ing about a crew." 

Why, then, plan on anything but the 
field? 
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"That's what I want to know," Jackie 
said, with a quick look at her husband. 

At this, Ed shifted in his seat and 
said, "If I didn't get back to the office, 
it would be easier on the family. I 
wouldn't have to go out with the company 
men. You get one who likes to party, and 
you're out till two or three a.m. But if I 
didn't go back there, I'd miss the . . . 
prestige, the opportunities to move up the 
ladder." 

As the spring wore on and the company 
moved closer to the brink, the merits 
of office versus field became academic. 
There was little work of any kind. One 
week Ed Jones had seventeen hours on 
the job. Jackie started at the ceramics 
factory, at piecework rates. 

For a while there was the prospect of a 
savior. A larger, more diversified com- 
pany, with the wherewithal to absorb 
Stewart's debt, was negotiating for a 
takeover. "For the Stewarts, I hope they 
make it," said Jones, who never spoke 
disloyally of his employers. Yet a bigger 
company would have more room at the 
top, would let Jones continue to climb 
toward a secure income, a professional 
identity. He had proved himself fit for this 
ascent; was a mere oil glut to arrest it? If 
he thought he would be trapped in place, 
he might as well be back at the machine 
shop. 

But the takeover deal fell through. Two 
days before its appointment in bankruptcy 
court, the company suddenly shut down 
its yard in Bryan and returned the equip- 
ment to Manvel. Thanks to the judge, the 
company had six weeks of grace. After 
that, no one knew what to expect. 



The Green, 
Green Grass of Hmne 

During Ed Jones' flight toward the top 
at Stewart, his history stood as a reproach 
to those who sat back home in Indiana and 
waited for things to pick up at Perfect 
Circle. They had no one but themselves 
to blame, when such rich opportunity 
lay to the south. Now that Jones has 
been brought back to earth, it might seem 
that the others knew what they were 
doing when they decided to stay put. 
Does Ed Jones' experience illustrate any- 
thing beyond luck's special blessings, 
the specific hungers he wanted to feal? 
I went back to Indiana in an attempt to 
find out. 

Ed Jones' stepfather, Elwood Groce, 
conducted a driving tour of the town Jones 
left behind. "See those big buildings over 
there, the brick ones? They used to belong 
to Sears, before it pulled out. . . . 
That used to be the railroad station. That 
was a lumberyard. That used to be the 
dairy." 

Groce, who raised nine children and 
stepchildren by holding two or three fac- 



tory jobs at once, is now a stout, slow- 
moving man, off work since 1979, when 
his heart went bad. He lives in a modest 
white house, which his children built for 
him, near the Perfect Circle factory in 
New Castle. There he tends his strawber- 
ries and peonies and occasionally has one 
of his grandchildren in for the day, break- 
ing their routine at Kiddie Kare. His wife, 
Sadie, Ed Jones' mother, has worked for 
ten years in the warehouse of a local dis- 
count chain. 

To the outsider, this part of central 
Indiana is a landscape of used-to-bes. 
The economy of the region was fatally 
dependent on the automobile: more pre- 
cisely and unfortunately, on the largest 
models Detroit made. From the Chrysler 
plant in New Castle come parts for the 
biggest Chryslers. People speak bravely 
about resurgent demand for big cars, but 
of the 2900 workers Chrysler employed 
at its peak, 2100 have been laid off. 
According to a local UAW official, per- 
haps ISO have been called back in the 
last two years. 

On the road into town the visitor en- 
counters a billboard with a larger-than-life 
photo of a lanky, smiling young man. He 
is Steve Alford of New Castle Chrysler 
High School, who was chosen not only In- 
diana's Mr. Basketball but also Mr. 
Basketball USA this year. Next fall he 
will attend Indiana University, where 
New Castle's other Mr. Basketball, Kent 
Benson, once led the Hoosiers to a na- 



tional championship. He is the principal 
indication of hope for the future in this 
declining town. 

The families that Ed and Jackie Jones 
left behind are willing to acknowledge, in 
principle, that opportunity lies elsewhere. 
"We like Texas!" wrote Jackie's father, 
Gerald McAllister, on a child's erasable 
slate, when asked about how he felt about 
their move. (He recently had a throat 
operation that left him temporarily with- 
out the use of his larynx.) Like the 
Groces, the McAUisters seem vaguely 
proud of the gumption their children 
displayed in moving south, even though 
the immediate cause was the messy family 
quarrel that drove Ed Jones from the 
police force— and even though they 
themselves would never leave. 

"If we were young, I don't think we'd 
stay," said Sadie Groce, a soft-spoken, 
dark-haired woman, wearing her short 
red warehouse jacket during her lunch 
break. "But I just don't feel like moving 
now." 

One force that keeps people in town is 
simple inertia. Another is the depressed 
real estate market, which makes it nearly 
impossible to recover a lifetime's invest- 
ment in a house. But overshadowing the 
practical considerations are the bonds of 
family. They seem to be the main reason 
that people old and young hate to leave a 
place like New Castle. 

Elwood Groce was one of nineteen 
children in his family. Sixteen of his 
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Its very, very late 
You've dined and 
wined and danced your way 
across the evening at the Fairmont 
Now. Room Service is on the line, 
waiting. Is it going to be the 



cakes Oscar sound 
tempting. But so 
do Bacon and Eggs, in fact, so 
does everything at the Fairmont 
isn't it nice to know you can 
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THE FAIRMONT HOTELS 
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Our wear-with-all 100% pure cotton 
oxford button-down shiit with button 
cuff. Single needle tailoring. Yel- 
low, blue, white or ecru. Mens sizes 
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brothers and sisters are still living, and 
most of them live nearby. Gerald 
McAllister worked for 46 years at the 
Perfect Circle plant in Hagerstown ("and 
was never laid off a day'O; his roots are 
here. 

"I love this town," he rasped out, lay- 
ing down his slate. 

"Most of the people he used to work 
with still live around here," his wife, 
Ramona, explained. "People who live in 
this town just like the feel of it. 

"All of my family is buried in that 
cemetery," she said, gesturing out the 
window of their comfortable house and 
past the village green, "my parents, 
my grandparents. They were farmers, 
mainly." 

When people must leave, it is taken for 
granted that they live for the day they can 
return. One of Ed Jones' brothers was 
transferred to Texas before Ed and Jackie 
moved there; the family history recounts 
his efforts, so far unsuccessful, to get 
back home. One of Jackie's brothers 
returned to Indiana after traveling 
throughout a twenty-year Air Force 
career. (The other, who also lives in the 
area, was recently inducted into the 
Squaredance Callers' Hall of Fame.) The 
UAW local can't keep track of everyone 
who has moved away, but its officials can 
tick off name after name of those who 
have come back, having found frustration 
everywhere else. 

Seen from a certain perspective, these 
small, close-knit towns sustain the quali- 
ties that a large part of the nation most 
grievously lacks. In many places the ties 
of family often seem too loose, not too 
confining. At every level of American 
society, divorce and cultural changes have 
made families less sturdy than they were 
a generation ago. In an age when parents' 
commitment to their children appears 
to be eroding, the patience and sacrifice 
with which Elwood and Sadie Groce 
raised nine children cannot be sufficient- 
ly praised. 

It is perhaps in recognition of those 
values that so many people are now look- 
ing for ways to preserve communities like 
New Castle, even though their economic 
base is gone. Perhaps tariffs will give new 
life to the steel mills so that the families of 
Homestead and Gary can stay together 
and not be forced to move to Texas. Per- 
haps a federal redevelopment bank will 
steer new investment to Flint and Lorain. 
Perhaps new approaches to worker own- 
ership will let Youngstown's mills, and its 
families, survive. 

However understandable this impulse 
is, however much everyone might wish 
that the steel mills and the auto works 
were as flush as in the fifties, is pre- 
serving New Castle or Hagerstown — or 
Flint— the right object of the nation's poli- 
cies? Is it the right moral to draw from the 
tale of two of Indiana's children, moved to 
Texas? 



If the older industrial centers can be 
saved by better management, improved 
products, a more cooperative atmosphere 
in the working place -in short, by once 
again excelling in the market -then their 
rebirth will be widely celebrated. If they 
are being artificially hampered by public 
policies -as Caterpillar was by the em- 
bargo on sales for the Soviet gas pipeline 
— then the government has an obligation 
to make them whole. 

But what if even that is not enough? 
What if it takes tariffs, government loan 
guarantees, other distortions of the free 
market, to spare any more of New Castle's 
residents the need to move? 

Sophisticates will argue that there is no 
longer such a thing as the free market. If 
the government is not propping up 
Youngstown through "trigger prices" for 
steel, it is subsidizing Los Angeles and 
Fort Worth with defense contracts. Still, 
the danger of today's emphasis on preser- 
vation is that it will overlook the large 
part of the nation's economic history that 
has been written by the likes of Ed and 
Jackie Jones: people who moved some- 
place else, adapted, and prevailed. News- 
week, for example, recently published an 
eloquent cover story on the "human cost 
of the collapse of industrial America." It 
quoted workers, many in their twenties, 
who felt betrayed by the decline of autos 
and steel. Nowhere did it raise the ques- 
tion. Why don't they move? 

The question inevitably sounds smug 
and heartless. But when economies are 
changing, as ours is, we must choose 
among different kinds of pain. One is the 
pain of adaptation; our willingness to ac- 
cept it has historically set this nation apart 
from others. The webs of family and 
tradition that bind people to Indiana or 
Michigan were all established by people 
who moved there from someplace else. 
Elwood Groce's family moved to Indiana 
from Kentucky. Jackie Jones' great grand- 
parents came across the sea from Ireland. 
Other cultures, notably England's, have 
avoided this kind of pain at the cost of 
another. They have tried to preserve their 
New Castles. The English will not be ex- 
jjected to move. They are shielded against 
all risk of change, except for collective 
economic decline. 

The lesser cruelty of the "why don't 
they move" approach is clearer when you 
consider things from Ed Jones' perspec- 
tive. He is rightly proud of his achieve- 
ments. He would probably laugh at the 
idea of his being, say, a lawyer instead of 
a workingman, yet at his peak in the oil 
field he was earning about half as much as 
lawyers in their mid-twenties make at 
Wall Street law firms. With his perse- 
verance and his ability, he could have 
been one of them, had he been raised in an 
environment that encouraged "merit" as 
displayed in the classroom and on Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Tests, not with fists or cars 
(Continued on page 182) 
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Texas Monthly Classified is a monthly feature. Classified advertisements are accepted at the discretion of the publisher. Rates are $2.75 per word for one issue, 
$2.60 per word on a 3-time schedule, $2.50 for 6 times, and $2.30 for 12 times. There is a 15-word minimum. Telephone numbers colint as two words. Abbreviations 
and zip codes count as one word. There is a $5 additional charge for using a Texas Monthly post ofhce box number. Check, money order, or Visa/MasterCard 
number must accompany copy (include expiration date) and be received by July 25th for the September issue. 

Classified display advertisements, with special logo, art, etc., must be ordered by the inch and are available at $180 per inch, one inch minimum. Send camera-ready 
copy with payment. For information, call or write Classified Manager, Texas Monthly, P.O. Box 1569, Austin, Texas 78767, (512) 476-7085. 



ART & ANTIQUES 



ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUES-Doors, entry- 
ways, fireplaces, beveled, etched & stained glass, iron- 
work, paneling and paneled rooms, flooring, and garden 
furnishings. Hanks Architectural Antiques, 311 Col- 
orado, Austin, Texas 78701. (512) 478-2101. Open 
Monday-Saturday 9:30-5:00. 



DAVIS RESTORATIONS COMPANY -Repair 
and conservations of fine antiques, marble, objets d'an. 
9750 Brockbank, Suite 2, Dallas, Texas 75220, (214) 
351-6683. 



CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND DRAW- 

INGS-Ralph White Lake Travis Smdio/Gallery 
Austin. By appointment, (512) 266-1772. 



FOUR ORIGINAL G. HARVErS-$2,900 to 
$19,000. We have many more originals for sale by Wind- 
berg, Larry Dyke, R. D. Enright, Nelson Rhodes, J. W. 
Thrasher, Bud Breen, Howard Burger, Margie Morrow, 
Paul Kime, A. D. Greer, Robert Woods, Marianne 
Caroselli, Jack White, Opal Lewis, S. L. Humphries, 
Betty Allison, Carol Gibson-Sayle. Lee Kay Parkinson, 
Pat Ford, and T. W. Alston. Need to sell. Frontier 
Galleries, 1926 E. 8th, Odessa, Texas 79761. Telephone 
(915) 333-3000 or (915) 362-6250. 



ATTENTION— Antique dealers and would-be antique 
dealers. QUESTION: What's your biggest problem? 
ANSWER: Finding the merchandise. SOLUTION: 
40-foot containers of beautifiil European fiimimie 
delivered to your door. 100 to 150 pieces plus glassware 
$6,000 up. Rollins Imports. (713) 721-0000. Telex, 
203114-HERP-UR. 



LE GARAGE— Simply the most spectacular collec- 
tion of old European furniture ever assembled at the 
lowest prices in recent history. 40' containers of beautiful 
old treasure arriving each week. Queen Anne, Country 
Pine, Victorian, Georgian, Formal French and much, 
much more. Largest selection Armoires this side of the 
Atlantic, $69 up. In Houston, 5426 W. Bellfon near 
Chimney Rock. (713) 721-0000. A Rollins Company. 
Now the biggest name in imports. 



BEAUTIFUL PURE COPPER PORTRAIT of 

her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II with Princess Diana and 
Prince Charles, set in Canadian Red Oak. This mag- 
nificent work of art is available exclusively to the read- 
ers of this publication. Please send certified check or 
money order for $24.95 plus $2.50 shipping and handling 
to Rocky Mounuiin Enterprises, P.O. Box 1208, Station 
"T-, Calgary, Alberta T2H 2H5. Please allow 2-3 weeks 
for delivery. 



OIL PAINTINGS FROM ANY PHOTO - 

24 x 30, $50.00. Your photo and specifications to Keith 
Clementson, 8535 Greenbriar, #120, San Antonio, Texas 
78209. 



BOOKS & PUBUCATIONS 



COWBOY SONGS, BALLADS AND CAT- 
TLE CALLS FROM TEXAS-LP or cassette, $8 
postpaid. Send check to Public Services Coordinator, 
M/B/RS Division, Library of Congress, Washington, 
DC 20540. 



THE LOST SAN SABA MINES $11.95- 

Texas Lost Mines $6. 95; hundreds of books on buried 
treasure, ghost towns. Civil War, old botdes, old maps. 
Free catalog. K. B. Slocum-Books, P.O. Box I0998T, 
Austin, Texas 78766. 

50,000 BOOKS IN STOCK-2,000 of those Tex- 
ana. Book search, too. VISA/MC. Colleen's Books, 
6880-C Telephone, Houston, Texas 77061, (713) 
641-1753. 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN COLLEGE-Complete 
guide by three college instructors. Ten days no-risk 
guarantee. Send $8.95 to College Books, Box 1976, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas 71613. 

FREE CATALOG— How-to and self-improvement 
books. Associated Merchandisers, P.O. Box 1933-W, 
Greenville, Texas 75401. 



BAYOU CUISINE-"Potpouni of Delta cookery, 
art, and history - reflecting cultural influences tradi- 
tionally and transitionaily." Over 400 pages, $18.95. 
7127 Ribbon Creek, San Antonio, Texas 78238. 



#904: How to Write I BUSINESS PLAN That Rate* 
an Eleven (on a scale of 1 to 10). $65.00 
#905: How to Prepare and Present a BUSINESS 
PLAN by Joseph R. Mancuso. Prenlice-Hall. 1983. 
Hard cover, 400 pages. Contains three actual 
business plans $20.00 
#906: Both #904 and #905. $75.00 
Houston Entrepreneur Center 
600 West Gray, Houston, TX 77019 
(713) 520-1222 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

THREE-YEAR OLD BI-MONTHLY Central 
Texas magazine expanding to weekly format. 100% 
advertising. $20K minimum. Contact: Magazine, 3121 
Edgewater, Austin, Texas 78746. 

EVERYONE EATS! Space-age gourmet food not 
dehydrated— Heat Eat! Your business starts under 
$50.00. No inventory. SASE: P.O. Box 2877, Har- 
lingen, Texas 7855 1 . 

INTERIOR DECORATING CAREER -No ex 

perience necessary. Training will be provided by national 
organization. Full- or part-time business. Call Decorat- 
ing Den collect at (214) 239-7008. 

MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY! Sun profitable 
home business in America's fastest-growing industry. 
Nationally-known authority will teach you. Information 
free. Mail Order Associates, Department 429, Montvale, 
New Jersey 07645. 

HOME/COMMERCIAL SOLAR HEATING 
MARKET wide open in Texas. U.S. fastest-growing 
Southwest company. NYSE listed. Call to qualify as 
dealer/investor. Turnkey Business Package. Susan 
Finley, (505) 397-7435. 



COLLECTIBLES 



TREASURE FROM THE WRECK of the Santa 
Margarita; sunk in 1622. Silver reales, gold chains. Ed 
Dietz, (512) 441-9414. 



MADAME ALEXANDER DOLLS and Hummel 
Figurines. Bay Area Jewelers, 19054 Gulf Freeway, 
Friendswood, Texas 77546, (713) 488-8067. 

COLLECT CAPS for fim and profit! Free details! 
American Cap Club, 2509 Boardwalk, San Antonio, 
Texas 78217. 



CHILDREN'S ITEMS 




BY 



Beautiful handpainted personalized 
umbrellas. A unique and personal gift. 

Ladies: □ S27 50 Children's: □ $19.95 
(Includes tax. postage, and handling) 
Colors: Ladies □ mauve □ khaki □ navy 
Children's: □ pink □ yellow □ red 

Personalized first name 



Name 

Address _ 
City/State . 

Phorw 

□ MC 



Mail to RAIN or SHINE • P 0 Box 770398 
Houston, Texas 77215 
or Phone (713) 496-3654 



: 



-Zip . 



(a How 4-6 weeks for delivery) 

□ Visa □ AMX 
EXPIRATION 
DATE 



CUISINE 



Chocoholic sDelight Jhe Va Hoo Cak ^ 

'cause people shout Ya-Hoo!^ 
Native pecans, real choc -chips 
& cherries all bound together with just 
enough batter— so sinfully debdous they 
are heavenly. 3 lb. baked in the shape 
of Texas or 3 lb. round, $19.85 PPD. 

I'A lb. in the shape of Texas, 
.w |i $11.85 PPD. Unconditionally 
^-J' guaranteed MC/VISA/AE 

THE YA-HOO CAKE COMPANY 

Box 233 Rockwall, Texas 75087 

(214) 722-5624^^^^^^^^ 




See Cuisine, Page 178 
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•YOU MIGHT 
GIVE SOME SERIOUS 
THOUGHT TO 
THANKING YOUR 
LUCKY STARS 
YOU'RE IN 
TEXAS" 




Texana Brand invites you to experience an old 
favorite, Goode Company Barbeque's famous 
Pecan Pie. We'll pack it in a collectable pine 
gift box sealed witti a lone star. We'll mail it 
anywfiere in the USA, delivered $17.50 
Send cliecic or money order to: Texana Brand 
5109 Kirtiy, Houston, Tx.77098.To use major 
credit card call 713-271-4294 
(Add 6% sales tax for Texas delivery) 



^ Incomparable ^ 

MAUI ONIONS 

World jamous Jor their 
sweet, mild, delicious flavor 

Kitlnsicft't ,\ffnii uriions an- qmti-ti (inri 
laretulUf nurtured tn nrh vnU(H\ti sot/ 
high on thvtii^h. nnn i-rituf qrrrn s/f)/»('sof 
Halcakatn tiorvvstt'd nl the ;«nk nf per 
fevtion and hand svU-ctt'(t for ihf dtscern 
tng I'plciirv icho appn rinus thi' Htir\i 
FREE caulog. recipe book and price list 
Write ILI ILI FARMS, P.O. Box 150 Kula. 
Maul. Hawaii 96790. 



MEXICAN FOODS, spices, chiles, mixes, cook- 
ware. Free cataJog. Mexican Kitchen, Box 213, 
Brownsville, Texas 78520. 

WONDERFULLY DELICIOUS Noonday Sweet 
Onions. Only $22.95 for a 20 lb. box or $14.95 for a 
10 lb. box. Send to Noonday Sweet Onions, Box 6483, 
Tyler. Texas 7571 1. They don't bite back. 



RECIPE— for pleasantly tangy, deliciously different 
cocktail sauce to enhance your servings of shrimp, 
oysters, etc. $2. Bonner, Department 50, P.O. Box 252, 
Lake Hiawatha, New Jersey 07034. 

HONG KONG -Area's finest chefs best dozen 
recipes. $3, Minogue Press, 9593 South Main, #159, 
Houston, Texas 77025. 

ENGLISH SUMMERTIME RECIPES-Re- 

freshing, delicious, different. 25 recipes ideal for out- 
doors. Send $2.95 to: The English Kitchen, P.O. Box 
1569, Austin, Texas 78701. 



OLD-TIME RANCH DESSERTS -Delicious 
butter and cinnamon bread pudding. Mouth-watering 
chocolate fiidge-butter frosting. ICO-year-old chocolate 
meringue pie. Never any leftovers! Send $2, SASE to 
Mrs. Cameron, Jolly Roger Ranch, Rl. 2, Box 47, Mar- 
ble Falls, Texas 78654. 



HUIM& RANCH 



STEEL STORAGE CONTAINERS-(40x8x8'/4 
feet), double doors, $15.95. Ralph Wakefield, P.O. Box 
33105. Austin, Texas 78764. 



FASHION 




JVATTVE 
BORN 
& PROUD 

Show It with this 

Hanes 50/50 
^custom designed. 
3-color, 
'screen printed. 

NATIVE TEXAN 
T-SHIRT 

Available on Ringer (pictured) or Baseball Shirts 
with Red or Blue Trim 
Adult S M-L-XL Youth S-M-L 

Ringer: $9.00 Ringer: $8.00 

Baseball: $12.00 Baseball: $10.50 
(includes sates lax. postage and handling) 

Send Check or Money Order' along with 
name, address, city, zip, color & slze(s) to: 

Frontal Images 
P.O. Box 322 - Commerce, TX 75428 

'Money Orders: immediate delivery 
Personal Checks; allow 2-4 weeks for delivery 

Other custom designed Texas T's auailable. 

Please write for informatior). 
^ WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 1-214-886-7669 J 

TALL IS BEAUTIFUL-Sensational loungewear 
for the tall woman. Free brochure. P.O. Box 741025. 
Department 104, Houston, Texas 77274. 

NECKTIES NARROWED -Old, wide ties look 
like new. $5 each, minimum three. Mail orders add $2. 
3408 Mt. Vernon, Houston, Texas 77006, (713) 
528-6666. 

KALSO EARTH SHOES, BOOTS, SAN- 
DALS! $25 - $45. Catalog - 25C. Shoeworks, 3930T 
South Troosl. Tulsa, Oklahoma 74105. (918) 663-9818. 



GIFT IDEAS 




WSS^ SSffiSSS 

Solid Bronze and Sterling Silver t)elt 
buckles by Dennis Lit>erly These 
extremety detailed, limited edition (1000 
pes), collector buckles are lost wax cast, 
handfinished and presented in a 
handsome suede pouch. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 
Bronze— $24.00 + $150 postage. 
Sterling Silver— $150.00 + $2.50 postage. 

MiCWMKga A,IColl,c.i«nslm. 
SaOO Mcleod N.E. M DepI T M AKmiiuwque. NM 17109 



ACCURATE QUARTZ CLOCK, beautiful fin- 
ished redwood shaped like Texas. $29.50 includes bat- 
tery, tax, shipping. Earl Pickrell, 3759 Lajoya, Dallas, 
Texas 75220. 

PERSONALIZED LUGGAGE TAG / ATTA- 
CHE TAG made from your business card, no more lost 
luggage, thieves can't gel your home address. Tough 
clear plastic. Leatherette plastic strap keeps tag secure. 
$2.50 each. Margie's All Season Gifts, 2301 Bridge, 
Galesville, Texas 76528. 



NATIVE TEXAN? 

Display it! Texan's name is fired ir 
brilliant, enduring ceramic plaque 
Texas (8"X8''). Green, orange, 
blue, or beige. Treasured gift. 
Send name, color choice, and 
check or money order for $15 (ppd.) to 
M&D Crafts. 13121 Halwin. Dallas. TX 
75243. (AUow 3 week*) 





Maggie Hammett plays TEXAS BINGO 
A new educational game on Texas covering 

History 
Wildlife 
People 
Places 



Lucy Hammett, Inc. 
Box 1077 

Lampasas, TX 76550 
-''^^(512)556-2764 

Found in fine toy & gift stores everywhere. 




TEXAN NUT SHELLER 

The 
York 
Model 

Handles - 
Cast Aluminum 

Blades - 
Tempered Steel 

The BEST Sheller ever (jeveloped. 
Not just a Nut Cracker. 
Built to last a Lifetime. 
$9.95 postpaid; Check, Money order 
TEXAN NUT SHELLER CO. 
P. O. Box 2900, Dept. JL 
San Angelo, Texas 76902 
(915) 655-8204 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 




CHARCOAL UGHTER 



THE QUICK WAY 
TO A PERFECT 
CHARCOAL FIRE 
FAST SAFE EASY. 

Send $13.00 (inc. ppd. & tax) 

To: GH Sale> Co. 

1505 Savannah Place 
Garland, TX 75041 
(214) 271-2176 



TEXAS 
HYSTERICAL 
SOCIETY 

cast alufnlnum 
7 Indi dianwtar 

plaqua 
hand flnWwd 10 

look Uka Ih* 

raal McCoy 




$25 ppd. 

check or MO 
10 

STAR FNNMY 
P.O. SOX 277 
HARPER, n.7M3l 

allow 4-« wks. 
Mlvary 
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HOME FURNISHINGS 



FURNITURE SHOPPING? Save up to 50% on 
over 250 major lines. Call toll-free (800) 438-3858 or 
write for information FURNITURE HOUSE OF 
NORTH CAROUNA. P.O. Box I591-T. Salisbury, 
North Carolina 28144. 



BUY DIRECT FROM NORTH CAROLINA, 

furniture capital of the world . Savings up to 45 % . Home- 
way Furniture Company, 121 West Lebanon Street, 
Mount Airy, North Carolina 27030, (800) 334-9094. 



1-800-334-8174 PUTS YOU IN CONTACT with 
America's leading furniture manufacturers at superlative 
savings. BARNES AND BARNES Library For Fine Fur- 
ninire, 651 S.W. Broad Street, Southern Pines, North 
Carolina 28387. 

ORIENTAL RUGS HIGHEST QUALITY. 

Dhurries. Direct import prices. Freedco, P.O. Box 394, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103. (505) 247-9311. 

COWHIDES, BEAUTIFULLY TANNED with 
hair on. Large-sized Herefords, Holsteins, Longhoms. 
$100 each. Freed Company, P.O. Box 394, 415 Central 
Avenue N.W., Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103. 

40% OFF FINE FURNITURE -Direct shipping 
nationwide for over 35 years. For quote call (800) 
334-7391 or write Annex Fumimre Galleries. P.O. Box 
958, High Point. North Carolina 27261. 

COMPLETE lOTCHEN PACKAGE -Design 
ers. developers, individuals for condos/second homes. 
Shipped to location. J.A.G. International, 4200 Her- 
schel, Dallas, Texas 75219. (214) 522-1317. 




CURTAINS BY RUSTIC 
Seductive savings 

Write for Free Brochure 
RUSTICS 
P.O. Box 1361 
Bandera, Texas 78003 



JEWELRY & GEMS 



BEAD STRANDS! Pearls, lapis-lazuli, opals, sap- 
phires, rubies, ivory, coral, more. Lowest prices. Cata- 
logue: Freedgem, 415 Central N.W., P.O. Box 394, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103. 

PEARLS AND SNOWFLAKES have something in 
common. No two of either are alike. We hand-match two 
5'/i-6 MM fine pearls for color, size, and luster especial- 
ly for you. They are then carefully hand-mounted on 14K 
gold yielding pierced ear studs that are a statement of 
classic beauty . For a limited time only this $50 value is 
yours for only $20. To order send $20 (VISA and 
MasterCard accepted, Texans add 5 '/i % sales tax) to The 
I4K Connection, Suite 283T, 8480 Fredricksburg Road, 
San Antonio. Texas 78229. Satisfaction guaranteed, we 
pay shipping. 



JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



LOOKING FOR A CHALLENGE? Alternative 
to traditional psychiatric hospital has year-round outdoor 
living combined with modem therapeutic techniques. Op- 
portunities to work in adolescent groups as live-in super- 
visor. Good benefits, some travel. Discoveryland, P.O. 
Box 912, Bryan, Texas 77081, (713) 779-5177. 

AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 

Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. 
Senci for free, illustrated 40-page brochure E102 . 
Vantage Press. 516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 



HEALTH & GEAUn 



Pracifion Rowing 
MachifM - The 

Amerec 610 combines 
space-age technology 
with one of the oldest 
forms of pure exercise 
. . . ROWING The 
result is a compact 
unit (35 lbs. / 52" K 
30") that provides full 
aerobic and condHion- 
ing capabilities for 
virtually every-Bodv. 

<275 op 

INBOX 

FtTNESS 




Lyons HMlth A Fitnas CAntar 

213 N Orange Si . Glendale. CA91203 (?U) 242-6730 

BAMCREC 610 S375.00 (includes shipping in the contirttnfl 
US. - Ctlit retidena add £X« ta/ei nx} 
FREE 1983 Lvon* catalogue 



Name_ 



City. Siaia. Z>p 

l~l Check Qvita QmC Qm onay Ontar 



COlD. ofdert Mdd S15. 00 for shipping. Perionml eheckt »How 4-6 
*maki delivtry. Credit card or Mongy Orders 3-7 d»vt dtlKrery. 



Offer *Rpi'e« Auguit 1. 1963 



FOREVER LIVING PRODUCTS PRESENTS: 

Aloe Vera in a PATENTED Stabilized formula. 

ENDORSED BY THE DALLAS COWBOYS, OLYMPIC COM- 
MITTEE, many other professional and coUegeiate teams. 
Featuring: 1 ) Forever Lite— A diet formula, 
2) Facial Kit. 3) Body Toning Kit, 4) Aloe— Joioba 
Shampoo, 5) Heat Lotion 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON KU. PRODUCTS 
Contaa: J. 0. Jones or B. Johnson 
P.O. Box 219054 
Houston. Texas 77218 

(71.^) 492-7344: 
468-2500 



SAVE DOLLARS ON SCENTS! Have you priced 
"JOY" lately? WeVe created our interpreutions of 
famous fragrances for men and women. Come sample 
our version of Opium, Halslon, Aramis, etcetera. . . No 
obligation, of course. SCENT SHOP, AMERICA'S 
SCENTMAKER, 5500 Greenville, Dallas, Texas 75206, 
(214) 691-1356. 



MISCELLANY 



nCHT SEXUAL DISCRIMINATION -Join 
Texas National Organization for Women. Send $27. 
Texas NOW, 1618 Davis. Garland. Texas 75042. 

ASTROLOGICAL CHART and interpretation, 
professionally prepared. Send $10 and birth information 
to Astro Forecast, 9593 S. Main, #159, Houston, Texas 
77025. 



PLANTS & NURSERIES 



TEXAS BLUEBOIWET SEED-4 packets/$3. 
12/$7.95 , 24/$13.95. Eight different wUdflower 
packets/$5. Swamp Fox Herbs, P.O. Box 33105, Austin, 
Texas 78764. 



RECORDS & TAPES 



FREE CATALOG -Real Texas music! Bob Wills, 
Willie Nelson, Frenchie Burke, Johnny Bush, Texas 
Dance Instrumentals (Cotton-eyed Joe), plus Southern 
humorists Justin Wilson, "Brother" Dave Gardner and 
Bob Murphey. Delta Records, P.O. Box 225TM. 
Nacogdoches, Texas 75963-0225. 



SCHOOLS 



CAREER TRAINING THAT COUNTS -Elec 
tronics-Photography-Broadcasting-Drafting. Elkins In- 
stitute of Dallas. (214) 350-1212. 



SERVICES 



BRAIN FOOD— Cassettes: rent or buy. Management, 
sales, motivation, languages, real estate, insurance. I2(X) 
selections. Free catalog. Tape Rental Library, Inc., P.O. 
Drawer 7301, Beaumont, Texas 77706. (713) 838-1386. 



nrAi roTATr 
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RURAL & RECREATIONAL 



INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITV- Vail, Col- 
orado. Four of the most beautiful, luxurious and 
prestigious duplexes on Vail Mountain. Size from 1,750 
to 2,400 square feet. Wooded site. Ideal for rental in- 
come, tax shelter and appreciation value. Owner (214) 
659-9300. 

BRECKENRIDGE, COLORADO-Condomin- 
iums, homes, vacant land, distress land and rentals. Call 
Karyn at Executive Resorts, (800) 662-5368. Profes- 
sional Realtor*. 



NEAR TAMU— Five-Three custom home overlook- 
ing fifteen acres. Bam, pond, trees; '/i minerals in pro- 
ducing oil area. $187,300. HOUSE, Box 9241, College 
Station, Texas 77840. 



GUADALUPE RIVER -Completely furnished. 
Three-bedroom riverfront home north of New Braunfels. 
Great fishing, canoeing, tubing. (512) 494-6044. 



RUIDOSO, NEW MEXICO, JIM CARPEN- 
TER & ASSOCIATES/BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS -Two names you can trust. Call 
our friendly professionals. Sales, development, rentals. 
(505) 257-5001. 



KERRVILLE, TEXAS in RiverhUI Country Club. 
Town and Garden Home lots available. Buy now build 
later or we will custom build your home. Lot prices start 
at $22,500. Call (512) 896-8554 or write P.O. Box 671, 
Ingram, Texas 78025. 

COLORADO MOUNTAIN LAND is our 

specialty -Be it a mountain ranch or a cabin site, we can 
help you find your dream! Phil and Lynn Rogers, DTA, 
Inc. Box 207, Woodland Park, Colorado 80863, (303) 
687-6041. 

428 ACRES— Ranch-style brick home. Real bargain at 
$225,000. MISSOURI FARM BROKERAGE, 120 TM 
West 2nd, Mountain Grove, Missouri 65711, (617) 
926-4200. 

See Real Estate, Page 180 
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Real Estate, continued 

HUNTER'S DELIGHT-You can put your timed 
game feeder on remote control — feed as long and as often 
as you like from inside blind. It does not alter regular 
timer or feeder normal operation in any way. Dealer in- 
quiries invited. Contact Gary Porter, Magicall System, 
1926 E. 8th Sireel, Odessa, Texas 79761. Telephone: 
(915) 333-3000 or (915) 362-6250. 

HUNTER'S AND FISHERMAN'S PARA- 
DISE— For sale by owner. Over 150 pecan trees, dual 
waterfront, river and creek. Three deer blinds and three 
automatic feeders. Plenty of deer, turkey, squirrels, bass 
and catfish. 36 acres. 15 miles from Junction, Texas on 
all-weather county n>ad. $3,900 per acre. Cash. Call 
(915) 333-3000; (915) 362-6250. Gary or Joye Porter. 

TOP-NOTCH 51-ACRE TEXAS HOBBY 
RANCH comes with Hereford bull, seven mother 
cows, year's supply of hay! Six-year-old brick home with 
three bedrooms, two baths, double fireplace, many 
custom-built extras. Half of land tillable in improved 
pasture. 100 miles Dallas. $125,000, owner financing at 
10% annual percentage rate. Free . . . Spring/summer 
catalog! Top real estate values coast to coast! Please 
specify type property and location desired. United Farm 
Agency, Inc., 612-ZU West 47th, Kansas City, Missouri 
64112. Phone toll-free (800) 821-2599. 

PALACIOS— Large home on bay. Fenced yard, long 
pier, boat slip. Possible income properly. Separate apart- 
ment downstairs. Pictures available. By owner. $95,000. 
(512) 972-2489. 

FOR SALE— New three-bedrxx>m, two-bath home fac- 
ing Aspen Mountain. Full sun, views. Close, yet private. 
Jacuzzi, patio. Campbell, Box lOISl, Aspen Colorado, 
(303) 925-8394. 

SPARKLING CORPUS CHRISTI- Vacation in 
your own completely furnished bayview condominium on 
the beach. Priced below market with special financing 
available. Builder's Real Estate Enterprises, Inc., (512) 
851-8738. 

COLORADO BIG GAME HUNTING-Treed 
site adjacent to over 2500 acres BLM. Water and elec- 
tricity. Under 30 miles to major ski area. (303) 687-6041 
or (307) 742-3421. 

LUXURY BEACH LIFESTYLE at Islander East 
Galveston. Condos side by side. Bay and golf efficien- 
cies. All newly decorated. $75,000 each. Buy one or 
both. (713) 444-4202. 




Cuchara, Colorado 

Colorado's Newest Four Season Getaway 
Alpine Village • New Ski Slopes 
Most accessible ski resort fix>m "Texas. 

Now Offering . . . Aspen Leaf Village 
Ski Home to your Sfd Home for $69,900 
If you have always wanted that summer and winter 
vacation getaway your time has come. Located 
adjacent to skiing, dining, and enteitainment these 
2 bedroom condominiums include furnishings. 

Homesites, homes, and condominiums available. 
Panadero Real Estate 
Panadero Box 2, Cuchara, CO 81055 
(303) 742-3161 



RUIDOSO, NM 




LAND: Acreage tracts, commercial lots, 
from 1 to 100 acres. Excellent owner 
financing. 

Call 1-800 545-9017 toll free 

Box 751 / Ruidoso, NM 88345 



THE HILLS OF LAKEWAY-NEAR AUSTIN 

Beautiful treed duplex lot on exclusive Nicklaus 
designed course with 90 fool frontage on 18th fair- 
way, overlooking lake. Most desirable section of 
Phase 1 development, 1000 feet from clubhouse with 
Golf Academy immediately opposite. $157,500. Call 
Dallas for appointment to view. During oflicc hours: 
(214) 824-2087. Evenings or weekends: (214) 
696-5689 or (214) 239-1614. 



LAKE PROPERTY 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
MONTAGUE COUNTY 
BOWIE, TEXAS 

North Texas Residence on Private lake with 80 
heavily wooded, rolling acres. Minutes from 
municipal airport and Amon Carter Lake. Includes 
26X46 heated pool w/jacuzzi, 2890 square feet, 
three-bcdrooms/three-baths (hot tub in master bath) , 
fireplace, two-car attached garage, porte cochere & 
covered patio, boat slip & landing, two barbecuing 
areas, decorator package. $330,000. Call Mike 
Carlisle, Agent Representative, (713) 954-3249 or 
see your broker. $5,000 bonus to selling agent. 
Property has been appraised and financing is 
available. 



URBAN & COMMERCIAL 



R.V. PARK— 266 spaces/quality amenities. 100% oc- 
cupancy January, 1983. $1,350,000. Owner finance. 
Bob File/Cenniry 21 File Company, Harlingen. (512) 
428-4488. 



t 



FOR SALE 

Near Port Lavaca 

Overlooking Lavaca Bay — Six Mile — 4-bedroom. 
.^'/;-bath on .1.5 acres. Swimming pool, split 
level, stone exterior. C/A custom built home. 
S.1^5,000. 

Chocolate Bay— 42.1 acres. Sl,900/acrc. On the 
bay. .Some minerals. 

Industrial Site — Seadrift, Texas — Adjacent to 
I'nion Carbide. Propcriv on Victoria Barge 
Canal. 100 acres, 520,000 per acre with over 50<) 
feet on turning basin. 

Calhoun Countv — Powdcrhom Lake — Industrial 
site. .1000 acres, SI 0,000,000. Seven to nine 
miles of irrigated canal on three miles of 
waterfront. 

Bayfront park proposed marina development 
with harbor and 10.000 feet office building. 2.2 
million rXjttittLC^^ 

FARM-RANCH-RESIDENTIAL-COMMERCIAL 
P.O. Box 565, Port Lavaca, Texas 77979 
(512) 552-6313: 552-5280 



TDAiiri o D ronAnro 

I IIHWUjO a COUHTbO 



CAMPS & RIVER TfflPS 



COLORADO OUTWARD BOUND SCHOOL. 

Outdoor adventures. Send for free catalog: 945 Penn- 
sylvania, Department TM, Denver, Colorado 80203. 

CANOEING/RAFTING-Rio Grandes Lower Can- 
yons. OUTBACK EXPEDITIONS, P.O. Box 44, Ter- 
lingua, Texas 79852, (915) 371-2490. 

Y.O. RANCH SUMMER CAMP-Co-ed. 9 15 
years near Kerrville. 50,000-acre working ranch. 3,000 
head exotic animals. Texas longhoms. rappelling, 
horseback riding, canoeing, gunhandling, and more! 
Write or call Y.O. Ranch Summer Camp. P.O. Box 
TMl, Mountain Home, Texas 78058. (512) 640-3348. 



^^On the Guadalupe River 

UJhitetuater Rafting 



CABIN ON WATERFALL-RENTAL 
3 HOUR GUIDED TRIP 
BBQ AT GRUENE HALL 

(512) 733-5359-RESERVATIONS 




NORTHERN NEW MEXICO -Private land guid- 
ed hunts. Trophy bull elk, mule deer, bear. Comfortable 
cabin. Excellent food. Expert guides. Chavez Creek 
Outfitters, 450 Rodeo Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
87501, (505) 471-5835 or (505) 757-6215. 



GOING TO LONDON? Stay at our gracious two- 
bedroom apartment across from Harrods, central to 
everything. Elevator, porter. $600 per week. (817) 
382-6771 office, 382-9356 home. 




BLUEWATER YACHT CHARTERS will fill 
your sails! From Galveston Island's historic seaport to the 
playgrounds of South Padre Island. Weekends, days, 
evenings and lessons. 1709 Dryden, Suite 1215, 
Houston, Texas 77030, (713) 790-1393. Menu available. 

HOUSEBOATS AND SLEEK CABIN CRUIS- 
ERS for rent on beautiful Lake Travis. For reservations 
call Briarcliff Marina, (512) 264-2108. 
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PRIVATE YACHT CHARTERS -Well match 
your party with the right boat and crew to sail or motor 
the clear, sheltered waters of the Virgin Islands. Sail, 
snorkle, swim, beachcomb, shop duty-free with family or 
friends. Unstructured. Uncrowded. Unexpensive. Carib- 
bean Yacht Cruises, Department AA, 7310 Blanco Road, 
San Antonio, Texas 78216. CALL COLLECT (512) 
340-4444. 

DEEP SEA FISHING CHARTERS -Fully 
equipped 24' boat. Experienced captain. Departures Port 
Aransas. (512) 258-6954. 

FREIGHTER CRUISES-luxurious. exotic. $50 
daily! TravLtips Association, Box I88V9, Flushing, 
New York 1 1358. 

HOUSEBOATS, MOTOR YACHTS, SAIL- 
BOATS for charter. Also fishing guide, scuba dives, 
public cruises on Lake Travis, (512) 266-2800. 

LAGUNA MADRE-PORT MANSFIELD-Bay 

and deep fishing. Apartments. Diamond S. Charters. 
(512) 944-2528. 

LUXURY MOTOR YACHT FOR CHAR- 
TER— Clear Lake City and Galveston. 70-foot Hatteras 
is now available for business and personal entertaining, 
cocktail parties, weddings, etc. Day, evening, and over- 
night cruises. Contact the John Stone Company at (713) 
771-7227. 



LACUNA CHARTERS -Fishing trips, Baffin Bay 
and Laguna Madre. Overnite trips available. P.O. Box 
1047, Pott AnuHU, Tens 7S373, (SI2) 74M436: (312) 
W7-0OT2. 


CmPUS CHUSTI (XmoOMINIUM-beauti- 
M bead) at Haihor, two-bedroom/lwo-bathroom. sleeps 
six, $125-1150 daily. (512) 883^630. (512) 643-6683. 

SAIL THE LARGEST PURE SAILING 
CATAMARAN in the world -PPALU. 75 feet X 28 
feet. Top speed 26.8 knots. Fully crewed, gourmet 
cuisine. V.T.R., stereo system. Dive, fish, explore or 
just sail through Paradise. Sl,695 per couple, pwk. 
Homeport/British Virgin Islands. (800) 327-6400. 

SOUTH PADRE ISLAND- Luxury beachfront 
condos. Furnished 2/2 poolside. Weekly rental. Call 
Rick S28-I6<i2 dav^* (214^ 373-63Q3 nioht^ 

VACATICMf SELECnON-Mazadin, Mexico: 


LAKEWAY RESORT/AUSTIN -Furnished con- 
dos and luxurious Executive Homes now available for 
rent bom $13S per ai^ widi weekly discounts of 25% 
also TOiUUe. Ilie coloifiil Hitt Countiy and a cod 
climate ale ideal for enjoying the amcnitiea dial have 
made LAKEWAY ftmons: Golf (36 holes). Tennis 
Center, Boating, and Equestrian Center. For more infor- 
mation and leservatiaas call Porter Davis Real Eitale, 
(512) 263t218I; Texas toll-fiee (800) 252-9434. Com- 
plete real estate, service. 


TDAIII TDIDG 

InAHi imro 






^IjlEST^lpAilil 

Leaves Laredo daily.Ovttrniflht in yourprivate 
compartment to Mexico's -Fiesta Town. 
Stay at VlUA JACARANOA. American 
0 Derated, Travel/Holiday Magazine Award . 
Write: Don Fenton, Aldama 53 Tel: 2-10-15 
San Miguel, de Allende, Gto. Mexico 




BEAUTIFUL LAKE AMISTAD-Fishiot and 

boating. Con^iletdy ftamished rock cottages on the 

waterfront. Laguna Diahlci Rosrm PO B<ix 892. Del 
Rio. Texas 78840. Oil) 774-. 4.:: 


Luxury penthouse, bi-level, three bedrooau, three baths. 
PueitD Vallaiia, Mexico; One^edraom, one-badi con- 
dominiums. South Padre Island, Texas: Luxury ocean- 
front two-bedroom, rwo-bath condominiums. Steamboat 
Springs. Colorado: Exceptional four-bedroom four-bath 
condominiums, magnificent view. Daily or weekly ren- 
tals. Contact Kaihy. Paul Spining & Associates, Inc., 
Iwo turtle Creek ViJlage, nOO, uaiias, lexas 73219, 
Call (214) 528-1662. 


ESCAPE TO BEAUTIFUL BIG BEND 
COUNTRY-Stay at die UsMie OAOB HOTEL. 
Built 1928, audwslie leatonikw 1912. Traditional, 
gracious aecommodations. Excellent meals. Uniqiie. 
(915) 38643S8. 








TROPICAL AREAS 


HILL OMnrntY SOUrora-PiivMe dam, 
sp(ing4id oaek, BaademCoinQr. Hoaae wUi an chnwe- 
niences. Dedt overlooking diree-acre lake. Fishing, 

rowboat, snorkding. dam waterfall. (512) 358-6882; 
358-2565. Ask for Kirk. 


PUERTO VALLARTA-Mwdioeiil vOk, niperb 

^Mfl* view Imv mmI hill< Iwii^fc mwil atmff finur IwH- 

rooms. (214) 647-4127. 


PUERTO VALLARTA -Private homes. Reason- 
able rales, maiil^ town or hcach l415) 567-8998. 


NEW BRAUNEELS-Luxuiy riverftont condoa. 
Beaudftd views. 2/2, 1/1 -dnee-nl^ minimum. Call 

Carole Green. Gaz Green Real Fstale. (SOO) 292-7690 or 
(512) 629-0157. 


DCCnDT ADCAC 


AC APULCO TWO-BEDROOM, two-bath condo- 

minium with iwmI cm ncttsmstiti^ Hiff Maffnifimit vi^w 

UUllIUIBl WiUi Ul^^I \ni ^^^41 1 fcO villi* iVlvUklllllV^III VlwWf 

fiilly equipped stafT. $75 per day. Call Geary Clutter. 
(713) 461-7890. 


HUNTERSI BASS FISHERMENi Lago Vista 
Lodge, Lake GaHiani,.Mbxico. tlnsmpasaed shooting 
adventure, ftkokms fliliittg, Urat-dasa acoonmodatiaas, 
private aiim^. Cdl or wite Lago Vista, P.O. Box 308, 

Harlingen. Texas 78550, (512) 423-7882. 


HIDEAWAYS GUIDE-Profiles "unique" vacation 
opportunities world wide . . . private homes/condos 
availaUe for rem, exchange or sale . . . yacht charters 
. . . small inns/iesorts. Guide provides photographs, 
compnhsnsivedescripikNis. leatal and owner contact in- 
fotmalion. Series iadudes diree editions of die Guide 
plus newsletters. Subscriplion $39.50. MasieiCard, 
VISA, American Express accepted. Free brochure. 
HIDEAWAYS INTERNATIONAL. (617) 36MI2S2, 
Box I4S9 TM. Concord. Massadwsetis 01742. 


DEdAij 1 If \jLt iiAVT^ui ~ vacation apartments, rar- 
■diie, SO SiMlfa Beretania C207, H«moli|lu, Hawaii 
96813. Ton-ftee (800) 367-5205. 


ANGEL FIRE, NEW MEXICO- Enjoy a cool 
summer vacation in a luxury fiimished condo. Tennis, 
golf, trout fishing, riding. (817) 236-1546; (716) 
632-8788. 


PUERTO VALLARTA-Lux studio condo. Bcsi 
beach, ocean, jungle views. Pool. maid. 5.^5 day. Call 
(213) 476-1339. 


ACAPULCO. Magnificent villa, fully staffed with 
cook, servants. Privuio pool, superb view of bay. Ac- 
conrmodates four couples. (214) 824-0445. 


GUADALUPE RIVER -Completely furnished. 
Three-bedroom riverfront home north of New Braunfels. 
Great fishing, canoeing, tubing. (S12) 494-6044. 


SAN ANTimiO RIVER CONMKMiNIUM 
RENTAL— One Hock fiom .convcntkm center, 
beautiflilly decorated with loft overlooldiig river. Rental 
by dqr, week, or mondi. CaU (312) 271-3321 at all 

boiurs. . 


PUERTO VALLARTA LUXURY eight-level beach 
villa. Four bedrooms, four baths, den, poolside wet bar. 

Full staff. Season rates. (213| 396-7855. 


NEW BRAUNFELS VICTORLVN COTTAGE- 

Fumished. quiei. central location, easy access to river 
and activities. Reasonable. Available with daily, WCeUy 
or monthly rales. (512) 629-0527; 629-1539. 


PUERTO VALLARTA-Staffitd dine-bedraom, 
three-bath, spacious-view home. Private pool. (4IS) 
922-6530. 


RUIDOSO, NEW MEnCO-Fnlly firnddied eon- 
donitnUwii>lbrteiit.fhonelolI*fae9"5 Mondiy-Pridy, 
(800) S4S-5I37. Lookom Rentals, P.O. Box 2297, 
Ruidoso. New Mexico 88345. 


SAN ANTONIO CONDO-Pool. sauna, adjacent to 
IH 10. Rental by day or week. CaU (512) 696-0859; 


GSAND CAYMAN-7 Mile Beach oaadamiBnm. 
new two-bedroom/two-bath, washer, dryer. SIS0/S200 
daUy. (713) 4644642. 


SANTA IB, NkW MEUCO-LuxniioM iMnat, 
45 minutes $my, in spectacular wilderness setting, Mai- 

pletely furnished, private, reasonable weeUy lalsa. The 
Rim House. P.O. Box 1537, Santa Ft, New Mexico 
87501, (505) 983-8176. 


RUIDOSO, NEW MEXICO-VacaUon leasing, 
daily, moodily. Condos with or withoit couiKiy dub 
ameailies. ComliMtablecabuis, vaikais tales. Sales avail- 
«Me. Can (SOS) 2S7-9212. 2S7-9077. Resort Piopeities, 
Inc. 


FUEKrO VALLARTA-Xlist Los CeaHks.*cfaMn- 
ing. CokMU Ikiee^wdiwwi, SM-talb home in Old 
VaOaitt. (41S) 621-227L 


WEST GALVESTON ISLAND-Beauiifiil beach 
and canal home in all tubdivtuofu. Four Seasons and 
Cssa Del Mar Condos no. Sand Vi Sea. P.O. Box 5165. 
Oalveston, Texas 77551, (409) 737-2556. 


RED RIVER, NEW MEXICO-Cool off in die 
pines. We rent hnuiy mnbones at baigain iaiea. Call 

for deiaOs on our summer specfad. Resort Central Reser- 
vations. (800) 545-6915. 


VAIL— Centrally located two-bedroom, two-bath con- 
do. Spectacular scenery and outdoor activities. Great 
rales. (713) 622 1750. 


ACAPULCO OCEANFRONT GEM-lmmacu 
lalB faT-hedHW house, pool, sewauts, Am. $230 daily 
season, $12S summer. DeUlils: (305) 423-4953. P.O. 
Box 2241. Winterpark. Florida 32798 


CANYON LAKE CONDOS-near New Braunfels. 
Weekend— weekly rates. Iwo-bcdrooms- three-bed- 
rooms, tennis, swimming. Allene Palmer (512) 
935-2521. 


BED AND BREAKFAST-Coipus Christi. Rooms 
in selected homes from $25/night. Sand Dollar Hospitali- 
ty, 3605 Mendenhall. Corpus Christi, Texas 78415. 
(512) 853-1222. 


PORT ROYAL RESORTS OF PADRE ISLES - 
An ishuid luxury, watttfiant condominium holiday. As 
low as $49/d^! F^inUied one-, two-, or duree- 
liedwams. Boatslips, pool, jaami^, microwave oven, 
fireplace, country club - golf, tennis. For reservations by 
day. week, month call loll-frt-e (SOOi ?4:-(yn7 or Corpus 
Ctinsli [512) y.vWU.S 


ESCAPE TO TRANQUILLITY on the beautiful 
PONDEROSA FARM. 155 acres, itun-made lake, and 
large. iiKxIem cabin-yours alone. For one day or 
several. (512) 4^-i8SI0, Austin, Texas. Experience die 
dil^ience. 


BRECKINRIDGE, COLORADO -one-bedroom 
downtown condo. Sleeps fgur, patio, pool. $210 weekly. 

(303) 530-2691. 


SUMMER IN VAIL-Hiking. golfing, rafting. 
Four-bedroom lownhouse. sleeps ten comfortably, lire- 
place, TV. stereo, microwave, washer/diyer. Veiy 

reasonable rates. (303) 426-9614. 


PERSONAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

SEMINARS in Breckenridge. Color.ndn. Vacation 
while attending! Call lor inlormation: (800) 525-3882. 


PUERTO VALLARTA -Specuicular villa suite, 
ftntastic view, bay-town-hills. Large private Jacuzzi, 
staff, two-bedroom. (214) 647-4127. 


RUIDOSO CONDOMINIUM FOR RENT- 
Two-bedroom, two-bathroom. Nighdy, weeldy, month- 
ly, or yearly. OH (SOS) SS4-2690. KOy Amishad. By 

owner. 


BRECKENRIDGE COLORADO-Discowr Ute 
beauty , adventnie and perfect suiiiiiier cUnale in Unoric 
1800's mitthig town. Can IdU-ftee (800) 662-5368 for 
weekly or moHhly lentaU. 


ROCKPORT BAYFRONT CONDOMINIUM. 

Two-bedroom, rwo-bath at Allegro North. Beach, lighted 
fishing pier, pool, tennis courts, boat ramp. Beautiful 
view. $65/day. Kay. (512) 729-1121. 


GET THE RED RIVER ADVANTAGE- $125 

worth of fiin 'n" games. Yours free when you hook our 
summer vacation special. Cabins, condos. townhouses. 
motel rooms at super-savings rates. Red River Area 
Reservatiam. MdMee dKXn "mMtS. 


CANYCm LAKE-Lowdy vaeaiien Immm, compiete- 
ly ftimished. Beautifid lake view. Four bedrooms. Daily, 

weekly, monthly rates. (512) 899-2509 


CANCUN VILLA FOR LEASE/SALE -fully 
furnished two-bedroom, two-bath, living, dining and 


kitchen. Facing lagoon on the Trenton Jones Go 
COune. Maid seiviees. boat dock and pod available 
(214) 651-8666. 


f 

1 
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CANYON LAKE -Ukef rent, Uiree-bedroom fully 
furnished house. RenuU day, weekor mmdi. Now book- 
ing. Details: (512) 899-2853. 


VISraiNG ASnW this SDMMERT spend a 
night under the Stan, magnWcent setting, 40 acres, 

private camping, equipment, meals fiimished. Catch 
rainbows in beaver ponds. John Schuhmacher. Jr., P.O. 
Box 3528. Aspen, Colorado 81612. (303) 925-7054. 

See Travels & Escapes, Page 182 


MENDOCINO COAST RESERVATIONS - 
Private vacation hideaways. Spectacular Northeri 
California coast. Weekend or week. Free brochure. (707 
937-5033. 


HILL COUNTRY RETREAT on sparkling 
Medina River. Airy riKk house/guest apartment, 
beautiful grounds. Great mbing. canoeing. Neuby letl- 
nis. golf, riding. Cathy (713) 669-1208. 
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Travels & Escapes, continued 



Holiday al the historic 



on the beaubful Guadalupe River 



En)oy a bil of Texas history Slay 
in one of our turn-of-lhe-century 
cottages, or bring your friends 
and enjoy the ambience of an en- 
tire mansion Be a cowboy Huck 
Finn" and rafl or swim Ihe 
Guadalupe. You can Iwo slep al 
Texas' oldesi dance hall, or stroll arj 
And don'l miss siltin' and samplin' al llie village winery 

Call 512/629-2641 for reservations. 





RENTALS IN THE 
TALL PINES OF 
RUIDOSO, NM! 



Luxurious condos for rent by the day, 
week or month. All easily accessible. Spec- 
tacular mountain viewsl 

Call 1-800 545-9017 toll frea 
Box 751 / Ruidoso, NM 88345 



Summer 
steamboat style. 
Storm Meadows Resort. 

in CAiloradi) 

1 -(800)025-5921 WjEj^r 
iHirsido CAiKirado. §§§§ 
Storm /Meadows Resort MmMm 

You'll like our Style, 



RUIDOSO, NEW MEXICO-Sumrncr rcnlats 
Homes, condos, lownhouses. Enjoy a home away from 
liome instead of a motel for a comparable price. We have 
nightly, weekly and monthly rentals. Nightly rentals 
starting at $60. Summer leases available. Call collect 
(505) 257-5003. JIM CARPENTER & ASSOCIATES, 
INC/BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. 

MAINE— Our house on Rockport Harbor available this 
summer/fall. Wonderful views. Sleeps six (or more). 
(817) 382-6771 (office); 382-9356 (home). 

CABINS IN THE PINES-Condos in the village. 
Nightly rentals. Red River. Bandanna Properties, (800) 
521-4389, (505) 754-2949. 

FREE RESORT HOTLINE-Resort homes, con- 
dos, or limeshares for nightly rental or sale in multiple 
slates and Abroad for individuals/groups. (512) 
327-9550, Texas (800) 252-3245, National (800) 

531- 5124. Teleclassifieds Referral Hotline. P.S. If you 
own a resort, home, condo, or timeshare, does our com- 
puter know about you? 

SUMMER IN PARK CITY -DEER VALLEY, 
UTAH. Swimming, golf (the Jack Nicklaus course), 
hiking, tranquility. We have three large smashing con- 
dominiums. Rent by the week or month. You will love 
doing business with us. Phone Kathy or John at (801) 

532- 3825. 

COLORADO MOUNTAIN HOME RENTAL 

near Crested Butte. Summer fishing frontage/winter ski- 
ing. Three-bedroom, furnished. (303) 233-%l8. 

NEW BRAUNFELS- Lovely home, completely fur- 
nished. Conveniently located one block from Comal 
River Chute and Landa Park. Sleeps six. Weekend and 
weekly rates. (713) 499-2998. 



{Continued from page 176) 

or in the Marines. No society has been 
free of these class barriers, yet their po- 
tential destructiveness is largely defused 
when there are opportunities for people to 
change their fortune, as there were for 
Ed and Jackie Jones, How many new 
opportunities are created when a strug- 
gling factory is kept afloat for another 
year or two? 

There is, of course, a comeback to this 
point, which Ed Jones' own story sug- 
gests. When his fortunes rose, it was 
because of an oil boom. Now he is back 
to his hourly wage and his struggle to 
make ends meet. What good is migrating 
if there is no boom? 

The notion of boom may obscure the 
force that really drew people like the 
Joneses to Texas. "Boom" suggests a gold 
rush, a momentary frenzy that builds no 
lasting economic base. With the wisdom 
of hindsight, we may come to see the Per- 
sian Gulf states as victims of this kind of 
boom. When the flow of riches to Arabia 
ends, as it eventually must, it may seem to 
have sunk into the sand, leaving nothing 
more substantial than the gold rush left in 
the Sierras, than the tin boom left in the 
Andes. 

But there is a different parallel that may 
prove more instructive. During World 
War II, Southern California had its own 
boom, based on aircraft construction. 
When the war was over, so was the 
boom -but not the economic energy of 
Los Angeles. The people who had come 
to put rivets in B-25's and P-Sl's stayed to 
build houses and teach school and repair 
air conditioners and be policemen and sell 
cars. There was no one replacement for 
the jobs lost in the aircraft industry; there 
were tens of thousands of individual 
adaptations. 

The passing of the Texas oil boom 
might make Houston like Detroit. But if 
adaptation and the chance for advance- 
ment were more important than oil in 
drawing the thousands of Ed and Jackie 
Joneses here in the first place, the pres- 
ence of people like these two is precisely 
what will enable the state to prosper. 

Even as his company faced bankruptcy, 
Ed Jones had found another opportunity. 
He and the other members of Troy 
Moreland's crew had received a standing 
offer from a larger, healthier well service 
company. As long as Stewart Well Ser- 
vice kept afloat, its rival would not steal 
the crew -and the crew, still loyal, would 
not jump ship. But if the Stewarts had 
been closed down that Friday in bank- 
ruptcy court, Ed Jones could have started 
on Monday with the other firm. In this 
company there was the possibility of a 
management position, a chance at sales, 
the opportunity to step up. 

"If you do your job right," Ed Jones 
said, as he considered his prospects, "you 
will get ahead. 



Solution to 
May Puzzle 




Con Test was harder than it looked. 
Some people saw as many as eleven 
prisoners in the cellblock, some as few 
as seven. Actually, there were nine 
men, one each in the first and second 
cells, two in the third, three in the 
fourth, and two in the fifth. 

That's one, one, two, three, two. 

The people whose names were 
drawn to receive Texas Monthly T- 
shirts are Alvin Click of CarroUton; 
Marcy Long of Bend, Oregon; K. C. 
Moser of Homewood, California; 
G. Mulligan of Richardson; and Alicia 
Stirton of Galveston. 



Subscriber 
Service 

Change of Address? Please give us 4 weeks ad- 
vance notice. Attach the label for your old ad- 
dress and fill in your new address below. 
A Question, Complaint? We can serve you bet- 
ter and faster if you will enclose your mailing 
label with all correspondence. 
Entering a New Subscription? Check the box 
below and fill in your name and address. Gift 
subscriptions, please include full instructions on 
a separate sheet. For each address outside Texas, 
add $3.00. Outside the U.S. and possessions, 
add $12.00 per subscription. 
Renewing? Check the box below and make sure 
your mailing label is correct. (Your present sub- 
scription ends with the issue noted in the upper 
right corner of your label. DEC 82 means your 
subscription expires in December 1982. 



Please attach your mailing label here 
and mail this entire form to 

PO Box 13366 
Austin, Texas 78711 



□ Please send a year's subscription to Texas 
Monthly at $18. (Texas addresses only) 

□ New subscription □ Payment enclosed 
□Renewal QBill me later 

□Change of address 

Name 

Address 

City 



. State . 



■25p. 



3TMA . 
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Spot Check 

by Don Rubin 

There's a pattern to the 
small dots in the background 
of this puzzle. See if you can 
figure it out. Then determine 
the number of dots covered 
by: 

Circles 

Squares 

Ping-Pong paddles 



Rules: 

1. Prizes for solving the 
puzzle will be TV.va^ Monthly 
T-shirts. 

2. Five winners will be 
chosen by a drawing from all 
correct answers. All entries 
become the property of Texas 
Monthly, and the decision of 
the editors is final. 

3. Address all entries to 
TEXAS MONTHLY PUZ- 
ZLE. Box 1569. Austin. Tex- 
as 78767. Entries must be 
received by the twenty-second 
of this month. The solution 
will be published in two 
months. 

4. All entries must include 
your name, address, and shirt 
size (S, M. L. XL). 

5. Please do not include 
other communications for 
Texas Monthly with your 
puzzle entry. 




O 





□ 



©1983 United Feature Syndicate. ItK. 
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STATE 
SECRETS 



Briscoe roars . . . Iicaltli care wars . . . bar exam scores. 



BRISCOELLOSIS 

♦ People rarely catch bru- 
cellosis these days, but some 
kind of bug must have bitten 
Dolph Briscoe. When the 
former governor and current 
cattle rancher worked with 
South Texas money man Clint 
Manges to kill a brucellosis 
control bill in the Senate, 
Briscoe seemed to be gambling 
that the feds wouldn't quaran- 
tine Texas cattle in an election 
year. Bad guess. Not only is 
Texas now facing a federal 
quarantine, but other states 
threaten to boycott our cattle. 
Dolph's beef is that govern- 
ment antibrucellosis programs 
cost too much and don't work, 
but most of the state's ranchers 
actually support the eradica- 
tion program. So why did 
Briscoe raise such a fuss? Take 
your pick of two theories. 
Theory one: Briscoe takes the 
brucellosis battle personally. 
Friends say he acts in deep- 
seated, instinctive ways, and 
he just had this fight in him. 
Theory two: Briscoe is plan- 
ning on running for John Tower's U.S. Senate seat, and he was 
hoping that brucellosis would do for him what fire ants did for 
Jim Hightower. Turns out it was more like what the medfly 
did to Jerry Brown. 

PATIENTS PENDING 

Health care providers are competing for your body. But 
what that will mean for your pocketbook is still in question. 
In the seventies the bright new idea in health care was health 
maintenance organizations (HMOs). In an HMO, members 
pay a set fee to get almost unlimited health care from doctors 
in the program. Patients have complained about losing their 
freedom to choose doctors, though, and some doctors feel they 
provide more health care than the membership fee pays for. 
Now preferred provider organizations (PPOs) are entering 
the Texas market. As with HMOs, you join a PPO through 
your employer, your union, or your insurance company. But 
unlike HMOs, PPOs do not limit patients to using doctors and 
hospitals from their program (although they do give incen- 
tives, such as discounts, to stick to the list). And unlike most 
HMOs. PPOs abandon the set fee -in a PPO, the more health 
care you get, the more your doctor gets paid, and doctors like 
that. With only 250,(XX) Texans in HMOs, don t expect the 
PPOs to take the state by storm. The trouble with both con- 
cepts is the same. If your neighbor pays 15 per cent less. 




Briscoe's mission: to make our cattle safe from bureaucracy. 



it's likely that someone else- 
you-will pay his share. So 
rather than slowing the growth 
of health care costs. PPOs will 
probably just help reallocate 
them. 

POWER FAILURE 
♦ Whither Houston Lighting 
& Power? The utility, which 
has been rechristened Houston 
Looting & Plunder by local ra- 
dio station KKBQ, has histor- 
ically been marked by more 
blunder than plunder. In the 
past, HL&P had one approach 
to anticipated new electrical 
demand: build more f>ower 
plants. That got it into trouble 
financially, especially as the 
rate of growth of electrical de- 
mand fell short of HL&P's op- 
timistic projections. At the 
same time, the company has 
shed too little light on alterna- 
tives such as encouraging con- 
servation, managing demands 
on the power supply, and buy- 
ing power from other com- 
panies. The good news is that 
HL&P is entering the modern 



age. Last August it hired McKinsey & Company, a manage 
ment consulting firm, to break up HL&P's intellectual 
gridlock; McKinsey has stressed the nonbuilding options. Is 
HL&P really serious about looking at novel options? "I think 
they've got to be serious," says new PUC chairman Al Erwin. 

RATES OF PASSAGE 

♦ For law students, July means one thing: the bar examina- 
tions. Law students fret over their exams and their scores but 
miss a message about justice embedded in them. When the 
Houston Post published a breakdown of which school's 
students did the best on the bar exams, there were few sur- 
prises. Texas Tech showed the highest pass rates over the 
years. (After all, what else is there to do in Lubbock but 
study?) Last year 94 per cent of Tech's graduates passed the 
bar. At the low end of the scale was Texas Southern Univer- 
sity, whose pass rate was only 29 per cent last year. Those of 
us with long memories recall that TSU was formed in 1947 to 
be the "separate but equal" law school for blacks that would 
allow Texas to keep its white law schools white. Heman 
Sweatt eventually won admission to the University of Texas 
law school in 1950. and last year UT passed a watershed: 
more blacks were enrolled than had graduated from UT in all 
its previous years. Meanwhile, the separate school, which has 
never really had any chance of being equal, limps on. 
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6 mg "tar," 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Otily 6 mg,yet rich enough to be called deluxe. 
Regular and Menthol. 



